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The Industrial Committees of the 
International Labour Organisation 


The idea of international committees for particular industries is 
not entirely new in the machinery of the International Labour Organi- 
sation: the Joint Maritime Commission for the shipping industry 
has been in existence about as long as the Organisation itself. But 
it is only in recent years that there has been a serious demand for 
extending the system. In response to this demand, the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office decided in January 1945 to 
inaugurate the new machinery by providing for the appointment of 
committees for seven major industries.' In the following pages a brief 
account is given of the steps that led to this decision, and of the pro- 
posed structure and functions of the new committees. 


At its meeting in London in January 1945 the Governing Body 

of the International Labour Office decided to set up special 
committees to deal with conditions in a number of important in- 
dustries. This decision involves a significant extension of the work 
of the International Labour Organisation. 

As a result of the Governing Body’s decision international com- 
mittees are being set up for inland transport, textiles, coal mining, 
iron and steel production, the metal trades, petroleum production 
and refining, and building, civil engineering and public works. The 
committees will consist of representatives of Governments, em- 
ployers, and workers from the countries interested in the industries 
concerned. The list of countries to be represented on the com- 
mittees therefore varies with each industry. All the committees, 
however, are to be world-wide. None is to be confined to any given 


region. 
ORIGIN OF THE NEW SYSTEM 


The need for special machinery to deal with problems of par- 
ticular industries has been felt for some time past. Hitherto the 
main burden of examining labour and social conditions and working 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 4, Apr. 1945, p. 484. 
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out proposals for their improvement has fallen upon the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. But the Conference meets as a rule 
only once a year. It has to consider the general policy of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, questions of social security, condi- 
tions in dependent territories, and problems affecting industry 
generally, as well as matters of particular interest to individual in- 
dustries. The amount of attention that could be given to problems 
of specific industries by the Conference was therefore severely 
restricted, even though special technical preparatory conferences 
(e.g., on textiles, coal mining, and transport') have sometimes 
been held to clear the ground. Some industries only came under 
consideration at one or two conferences, while others received no 
separate treatment at all. 

Moreover, the number of representatives on different com- 
mittees who could attend the Conference was relatively small. 
Every country is entitled to four delegates—two from the Govern- 
ment, one representative of the employers, and one representative 
of the workers. Each delegate may be accompanied by two ad- 
visers for every technical item on the agenda, but the number of 
these items is usually limited to two or three. Many of the dele- 
gates attended the Conference over a period of years. So did some 
of the advisers. But others were only present once or twice and 
had no further opportunity of taking part in these activities. 

Clearly, then, additional machinery was required to enable the 
Organisation to give closer attention to the problems which arise 
in particular industries. These problems needed more careful con- 
sideration than could be given to them in the press of work of an 
annual Conference attempting to cover the general field of in- 
dustrial conditions and social welfare. They needed also to be kept 
constantly under review by representatives drawn from the in- 
dustries themselves. Their solution called both for continuity of 
treatment and for the realistic approach of practical men in daily 
contact with them. 

In the discussions that have taken place on the improvement 
of the methods and machinery of the International Labour Organi- 
sation careful consideration has therefore been given to proposals 
for giving more thorough and sustained attention to conditions in 
the various industries. It would hardly be possible for the Organi- 
sation to make special provision for every single trade, but it can 
at least arrange to cover the great industries in which the vast 





1Cf. I.L.0., Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 27: The World Textile In- 
dustry: Economic and Social Problems (Geneva, 1937), 2 vols.; No. 31: The World 
Coal Mining Industry (Geneva, 1938), 2 vols.; The International Labour Code 
1939, App. III, pp. 746-772. 
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majority of the world’s industrial workers are employed. The in- 
dustries which have been selected as a beginning already account 
for many millions of workers in all parts of the world. Moreover, 
they are industries whose problems are eminently international. 
All of them have international ramifications and depend largely 
upon international trade. 

The international industrial committees which are now being 
set up will supplement the work of the International Labour Con- 
ference. The Conference will continue to consider any matters 
relating to specific industries that are brought before it. But in the 
case of the industries for which the new committees are established, 
a great many questions can be disposed of by the committees with- 
out the need for decisions by the Conference itself. When pro- 
posals relating to one of these industries are placed on the agenda 
of the Conference, much of the preparatory work can be under- 
taken by the committee concerned. This will make it possible for 
more careful consideration to be given to the technical problems 
involved. It will also enable the Conference to deal with a wider 
range of subjects in the time at its disposal. 

Hitherto the only standing committee for considering the prob- 
lems of a given industry has been the Joint Maritime Commission— 
comprising representatives of shipowners and seafarers, but not 
including representatives of Governments. The Joint Maritime 
Commission has been able to reach decisions which could be 
applied in the different countries by agreement between the ship- 
owners and the unions, for example, on such matters as life-saving 
appliances to be used at sea. It has also been responsible for the 
consideration of proposals for the adoption of Draft Conventions 
and Recommendations by the International Labour Conference.! 
In 1926, 1929, and 1936 special maritime sessions of the Con- 
ference were held to consider the problems of the maritime industry, 
after preliminary discussion had taken place in the Joint Maritime 
Commission. 

Opportunities for dealing with the problems of other industries 
in a similar way are now to be opened up by the new industrial com- 
mittees. These bodies will provide the International Labour Organi- 
sation with special machinery which has not so far been available. 
They will be standing committees meeting at more or less regular 
intervals. Their members will not be confined to delegates and 
advisers attending the Conference but will be drawn from persons 
directly connected with the industries in question. The committees 
will make it possible to achieve continuity in the treatment of the 





'For an account of the most recent session of the Joint Maritime Commis- 
sion, see International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 6. June 1945, p. 754, 
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problems involved and to promote a wider and deeper knowledge 
of industry from the international point of view. 


The Demand for Special Machinery 


Before the decision to set up the industrial committees was 
taken there had been considerable discussion as to the best means 
of attaining the object in view. As long ago as 1938 the Interna- 
tional Transport Workers’ Congress, held by the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation in Luxembourg, had requested the 
International Labour Office to consider the possibility of setting 
up special machinery to deal with the problems of transport.' Pro- 
posals were subsequently made for handling the problems of other 
industries. 

At the New York-Washington Conference of the International 
Labour Organisation in 1941 a resolution was carried on the motion 
of Mr. J. Hallsworth, the British workers’ delegate, on the need for 
arrangements for tackling the specific problems of the textile in- 
dustry. The resolution, which was sponsored by the International 
Federation of Textile Workers’ Associations and endorsed by the 
British Trades Union Congress, was designed to provide for a con- 
tinuation of the work of the World Textile Conference held in 
Washington in 1937. It requested the Director of the International 
Labour Office to prepare a scheme “for the establishment under the 
aegis of the International Labour Organisation of a World Textile 
Office, based on the tripartite principle, to be responsible for the 
international organisation of economic and social measures to 
secure prosperity and social justice in the textile industry”’.? Con- 
sideration was also given to a proposal put forward by a number of 
Government and workers’ delegates for the creation of an Inter- 
national Transport Section in the Office. A resolution authorising 
the Office to prepare a scheme for the creation of such a section, 
“‘based on the tripartite principle” and designed to promote “the 
international regulation of economic and social conditions in trans- 
port”, was referred by the Conference to the Governing Body.* 

In 1942 a request was made to the Office by the British Trades 
Union Congress on behalf of the Miners’ International Federation 
for consideration to be given to ‘‘the possibility of the International 
Labour Office preparing a scheme for setting up a World Coal 
Office, to be responsible for the international organisation of 





oa Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXVIII, No. 10, 5 Dec. 1938, 
D. , 
2 Cf. 1.L.0.: Conference cf the International Labour Organisation, 1941, New 
sha =~ D.C.; Record of Proceedings (Montreal, 1941), p. 165. 

» P- 4 
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economic and social measures for the industry’. The proposed 
Office was to be “‘under the aegis of the I.L.O. and to be organised 
on a tripartite basis”’.' 

In 1943 the British Section of the International Metal Workers’ 
Federation communicated to the Office a suggestion that the 
Governing Body of the Office should be requested to arrange for 
the creation, within the International Labour Organisation, of 
special permanent machinery, based on the tripartite principle, 
with a view to the continuous study and international regulation 
of social and economic conditions in the iron, steel, engineering and 
allied trades. This proposal had received the endorsement of the 
Swedish metal workers and the representatives of the Belgian 
metal workers, at that time in Great Britain. 

Then, in December 1943, the Government of the United King- 
dom submitted proposals to the 91st Session of the Governing Body 
for the formation of a number of joint industrial committees. The 
committees were to consist of employers’ and workers’ representa- 
tives, members of the employers’ and workers’ groups on the 
Governing Body, and an independent chairman appointed by the 
Governing Body. The United Kingdom Government proposed 
that such committees should be appointed immediately for coal 
mining, iron and steel, engineering and allied industries, building 
and civil engineering, the textile industries (with any necessary 
subcommittees for cotton and rayon, wool, etc.), railway, road 
and inland transport, docks, and the distributive trades. The pro- 
posals were generally welcomed by the Governing Body, but 
opinions differed as to whether the committees should be joint 
(bipartite) or tripartite, that is to say, as to whether they should 
include representatives of Governments as well as of employers and 
workers. With a view to advising the Governing Body on some of 
the problems involved, the whole question was submitted to a 
general examination by a committee of the International Labour 
Conference at its Twenty-sixth Session at Philadelphia in 1944, 
with the result that the Conference invited the Governing Body to 
elaborate regulations governing the activities of industrial com- 
mittees. 

The outcome of these proposals and recommendations was the 
decision of the Governing Body in January 1945 to proceed with 
the appointment of the industrial committees for the seven indus- 
tries already mentioned. This was immediately followed by the 
creation of a new Industrial Relations Section in the International 
Labour Office to put in hand the necessary preparations. 








1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 5, May 1943, p. 669. 
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ORGANISATION OF THE NEW SYSTEM 


In taking its decision the Governing Body had to settle a num- 
ber of questions of organisation and procedure. To begin with, 
the Governing Body decided that the committees should be tri- 
partite in character, subject to the right of any committee to set 
up bipartite subcommittees or to decide that part of its meetings 
should be bipartite. This means that it is open to the committee 
for any industry to provide opportunities for the employers’ and 
workers’ members to work out proposals or agreements withcut 
the participation of the representatives of Governments, if this is 
thought to be possible and desirable. 


Composition of Committees 


It has already been pointed out that the members of the com- 
mittees will be drawn from persons directly associated with the in- 
dustries concerned. This is the intention of the Governing Body 
so far as the representatives of employers and workers are con- 
cerned. On this point the Governing Body agreed that each 
Government should be responsible for appointing the employers’ 
and workers’ members of the committees, in agreement with the 
organisations of employers and workers having a substantial mem- 
bership in the industry. The way in which this decision is carried 
out will depend upon conditions in the various countries and in- 
dustries. In industries in which there is only one organisation of 
employers or workers the matter is simple. But there are cases in 
which there are a number of organisations with claims to be repre- 
sented. The problem of how the claims of organisations in the same 
field are to be reconciled is one to be settled within each country. 

As regards the Government members of the committees, no 
indication as to the method of selection has been given. Each 
Government will appoint its representatives to the various com- 
mittees as it thinks fit. 


Size of Committees 


Another of the problems of organisation that had to be settled 
was the number of members to be included on each committee. 
Here it was impossible to lay down a common rule for all the com- 
mittees, first, because the number of countries to be included is not 
the same for each committee, and, secondly, because of the fact 
that some industries are more extensive and complex than others 
and therefore require more members to represent them. Lists of 
the countries to be represented on each committee were adopted 
by the Governing Body at its meeting in January 1945. The lists 
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were based on the importance of the industries in question to the 
countries which belong to the International Labour Organisation, 
some countries being represented on all the committees and others 
on one or two only. Not all the countries were included in these 
first lists, but it was understood that others could be added later. 
The number of countries to be covered in the first instance is as 
follows: building, civil engineering and public works, 19; coal 
mining, 11; inland transport, 24; iron and steel production, 14; 
metal trades, 13; petroleum production and refining, 12; textiles, 17. 

In the case of some of these industries it may well be that each 
country could be represented by one employers’, one workers’, and 
one Government member. But certain industries could hardly be 
represented by one individual for each group because of the way in 
which they are differentiated. Industries such as transport, textiles, 
and the metal trades, and perhaps also building, civil engineering 
and public works may require two or even more employers’, 
workers’, and Government members to give them adequate repre- 
sentation. Transport includes railways, docks and inland water- 
ways, as well as the road transport services and civil aviation: from 
the point of view of wages, hours, and conditions of labour these 
various forms of transport are more like separate industries than 


parts of the same industry. The textile industry embraces cotton, 
wool, and rayon; the metal trades cover not only all forms of en- 
gineering but also shipbuilding and the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles and aircraft. 

In order that the committees might be constituted, therefore, 





1 The lists adopted by the Governing Body were as follows: 


Building, civil engineering and public works: United States of America, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
France, United Kingdom, India, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Union of South Africa. 

Coal mining: United States of America, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Czecho- 
oe. France, United Kingdom, India, Netherlands, Poland, Union of South 

rica. 

Inland transport: United States of America, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, United Kingdom, 
Greece, India, Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Union of South Africa, Yugoslavia. 

Iron and steel production: United States of America, Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, France, United Kingdom, India, Luxem- 
bourg, Mexico, Sweden, Union of South Africa. 

Metal trades: United States of America, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, France, United Kingdom, India, Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland. 

Petroleum production and refining: United States of America, Canada, Colom- 
bia, Egypt, France, United Kingdom, Iran, Iraq, Mexico, Netherlands, Peru, 
Venezuela. 

Textiles: United States of America, Australia, Belgium. Brazil, Canada, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, France, United Kingdom, India, Mexico, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland. 
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it was necessary to determine how many members each committee 
should include. This was obviously a matter on which the advice 
of the organisations in the industries themselves was needed. It 
was therefore decided that the Governments of the countries to be 
represented on the committees should enter into consultation with 
the organisations of workers and employers concerned and give the 
Office the views of the organisations, and of the Governments 
themselves, as to the number of representatives which it would be 
appropriate to appoint from their respective countries to each of 
the committees in question. In the light of this information the 
Governing Body will fix the maximum number of representatives 
for each committee. 

Some of the committees may turn out to be of considerable size. 
There are, for example, 24 countries to be represented on the com- 
mittee for inland transport. On the basis of, say, six members from 
each country (two employers, two workers, and two representatives 
of the Government) the membership would total 144. But it is to 
be doubted whether six members would be enough—at any rate for 
countries whose transport systems are highly developed. Clearly, 
then, it will be necessary to limit the membership of the com- 
mittees in order to prevent them from becoming unduly large. 


Where it is impossible to cover the industry adequately with one 
committee of manageable size, the situation will probably be met 
by appointing subcommittees for the distinct branches of the in- 


dustry. 


Relations with the I.L.O. Governing Body 


Decisions have also been required on the way in which these 
committees will fit into the framework of the International Labour 
Organisation generally. Each committee is to contain a delegation 
from the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, 
comprising representatives from the Government, employers’, and 
workers’ groups in equal numbers. The actual numbers may vary 
from one committee to another. The committees are to be re- 
sponsible to the Governing Body. They will not diminish in any 
way the functions of the International Labour Conference, which 
will remain the authority for the adoption of Draft Conventions 
and Recommendations. Any recommendations of the committees 
which require action by the Organisation, including proposals for 
the agenda of the International Labour Conference, will come 
before the Governing Body, which will decide on the steps to be 
taken. In any case the Governing Body will receive reports on the 
work of the committees from time to time. 
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Functions of Committees 


Considerable thought has been given to the functions of the 
committees. What precisely will they do? What problems will 
they discuss? It will have been noticed that the international 
trade union organisations, in putting forward their requests for 
special machinery within the International Labour Organisation, 
referred to the need for dealing with economic and social conditions 
in their respective industries. The United Kingdom Government’s 
proposal, which was discussed by the Governing Body in December 
1943, emphasised that “the Fifth Article of the Atlantic Charter 
for which the International Labour Organisation has a special 
responsibility, will require closer attention to actual working con- 
ditions than has so far been possible, and for this it is necessary 
that there shall be machinery through which those engaged in the 
main industries may consult together’’.! The Government also 
pointed out that while the International Labour Conference and 
the Governing Body are able satisfactorily to cover the field of 
general policy, they, alone, do not provide the machinery through 
which the special circumstances of individual industries can be 
adequately considered. 

Each of the new committees will take up the problems of a 


particular industry, and any matters which fall within the field of 
the International Labour Organisation, such as questions men- 
tioned in the Constitution of the Organisation or in the Declaration 
of Philadelphia, can be considered by the committees in so far as 
they affect the respective industries. 


Agenda for the First Meeting 


In order to give to each committee a basis on which to begin, 
the Governing Body decided at its meeting in January 1945 that 
the agenda for the first meeting of each committee should contain 
the following two items: the social problems of the industry during 
the period of transition from war to peace; and future international 
co-operation concerning social policy and its economic foundations 
in the industry. Each of these two headings covers a wide range of 
problems. When taking the first item, the committees will be able 
to examine the immediate social problems of their industries. The 
discussion on the second item will afford an opportunity for con- 
sidering the future work of the committees and for making a pre- 
liminary review of the questions to be dealt with over a longer 
period. 





Article 5 of the Atlantic Charter contemplates ‘‘the fullest collaboration 
between all nations in the economic field with the object of securing, for all, im- 
proved labour standards, economic advancement and social security’. 
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Problems of the Transition Period. 


Under the first heading two problems immediately come to 
mind—what is likely to be the employment situation in the industry 
during the period of reconversion and afterwards, and what have 
been the effects of the war on the international distribution of the 
industry. Presumably the committees will wish to consider these 
questions at their opening meetings. In regard to employment, 
they may wish to discuss the labour requirements of the industry 
in the immediate future, the amount of labour which is available, 
and whether there is likely to be a shortage or a surplus. According 
to the situation in the industry, there may be an immediate prob- 
lem of recruiting new labour or a need to transfer labour to other 
industries, and perhaps to retrain workers for the purpose. Prob- 
lems may also arise in regard to women workers, wartime entrants 
to the industry, and demobilised workers who wish to return to 
their former jobs. The problem of employment in the industry, 
and indeed the whole question of conditions of labour, may be pro- 
foundly influenced by the second factor, that of wartime changes 
in the distribution of the industry. Here the committees may wish 
to review the shifts that have taken place as between country and 
country, the extent to which the wartime changes may turn out to 


be permanent, and the further developments that may be expected 
to occur. 


Long-Term Problems. 


Long-term questions will be considered under the heading of 
future international co-operation concerning social policy and its 
economic foundations in the industry. Among the long-term prob- 
lems that will arise are wages and conditions of labour and welfare 
in the industry. An examination of wages and working conditions 
in the industry will presumably be necessary in order to ascertain 
the present position with regard not only to earnings but also to 
such questions as hours of work, health and safety, holidays with 
pay, and the conditions of entry into and retirement from the in- 
dustry. It will also be desirable to consider the provision of welfare 
facilities in the industry, particularly in the light of developments 
during the war. From this examination it should be possible to 
form a general picture of the way in which conditions vary from 
country to country, and to discuss ways and means of raising the 
standards in the countries which are economically underdeveloped. 

Other long-term problems arise in relation to the law and prac- 
tice of industrial relations and the development of organisation in 
the various industries. On the subject of industrial relations it may 
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be necessary to consider the nature of collective bargaining and 
wage regulating machinery in the various industries, the arrange- 
ments for dealing with strikes and lockouts, the procedure of con- 
ciliation and arbitration, the relations between employers’ organi- 
sations and trade unions, the consultation of employers’ organisa- 
tions and trade unions by Governments, and so on. With 
regard to the way in which the industries are organised, it would 
be desirable for the committees to know what organisations of 
employers and workers exist in their industries, what is the legal 
status of these bodies, what impediments to organisation have been 
encountered, and what international links have been established 
in the industry. These questions are obviously of the greatest 
importance, since the effectiveness of the committees in the different 
countries will depend to a very large extent on the strength and in- 
fluence of the employers’ and workers’ organisations, the relations 
between them, and the way in which they are related to their re- 
spective Governments. 


Economic Foundations of Social Policy. 


As will already have been seen, the question of social policy in 
each of the industries is to be considered in relation to its economic 
background. It would be unrealistic, and indeed impossible, for 
the committees to talk about the improvement of conditions of 
labour without regard to the economic circumstances in which the 
respective industries are carried on. In making proposals concern- 
ing labour and social problems in their industries, the committees 
will need to bear in mind the extent to which the improvement of 
conditions is affected by the economic and financial structure of 
their industries, the influences arising out of the way in which the 
industry is organised, and the effects produced by the introduction 
of new methods in the industry. 

It would therefore seem to be necessary for the committees to 
keep constantly under review the economic factors which form the 
background of social conditions in their industries. An adequate 
foundation of information will be an indispensable basis for their 
work. The International Labour Office will accordingly need to 
collect and disseminate such information for each committee. 


While the committees will all start from this common basis, 
that is, by considering the two main items placed on their agenda, 
it is obvious that their interests will tend to develop along different 
lines. The problems mentioned above do not arise in all the in- 
dustries in the same way or with the same degree of intensity. A 
general discussion of the whole range of problems will give each 
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committee an opportunity to decide which of the questions are most 
important for its particular industry. Each committee will indicate 
which problems it desires to tackle and in what order, what statis- 
tical and other information it will require, and what studies and 
reports will need to be prepared. The programmes of the different 
committees will vary with the needs and conditions of their in- 
dustries, and with the wishes of the committees themselves. 


Form of Decisions of Committees 


What will be the outcome of these deliberations? What deci- 
sions will the committees be able to reach? As the committees 
settle down to their work they will no doubt wish to take decisions 
of various kinds. In some cases they may make suggestions—as 
the Joint Maritime Commission has done in the past—for applica- 
tion by the employers’ organisations and trade unions in the 
various countries. Or, as already indicated, they may make pro- 
posals for action by the International Labour Conference. They 
may feel, for example, that certain questions affecting their in- 
dustries might form the subject of Draft Conventions or Recom- 
mendations to be adopted by the Conference, in which case they 
would make proposals to that effect to the Governing Body. If any 
such matter is placed on the agenda of the Conference, the indus- 
trial committee concerned could undertake the necessary technical 
preparation. 

It is also possible that the committee might promote the nego- 
tiation of agreements of an international character no less effective 
than collective agreements made within the different countries. 
This was one of the possibilities foreshadowed in the proposals 
advanced by the Government of the United Kingdom in December 
1943. The fact that the committees are tripartite, but that each of 
them has power to appoint bipartite subcommittees or to arrange 
for parts of its meetings to be bipartite, allows sufficient elasticity 
to enable these various possibilities to be explored. 


Procedure 


In the early stages each committee will have to clear its own 
ground. The first thing is to bring the representatives from the 
different countries together so that they may exchange views and 
consider how and in what order the problems should be tackled. 
One of the outstanding reasons for the formation of the committees 
is the need to promote co-operation between their employers’ and 
workers’ members in regard to international problems. It will 
therefore rest very largely with the representatives of the em- 
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ployers’ organisations and trade unions to call the tune and to set 
the pace. The International Labour Office will of course be expected 
to provide the committees with background information, to pre- 
pare papers for discussion at the meetings, and to assist in carrying 
out the decisions. For the opening meeting of each committee, the 
Office will be able to provide a general paper outlining the problems 
of the industry which it would be appropriate for the committee to 
consider. The preparations for subsequent meetings will vary 
according to the programmes drawn up for each committee. 

Meetings of two or three of the committees are expected to be 
called towards the end of 1945, and the other committees will pro- 
bably meet at intervals in the early part of 1946. It would be ad- 
ministratively most convenient if all the meetings could be held at 
the seat of the Office, but there would be distinct advantages for 
the members of the committees if some of their meetings could be 
held from time to time in different countries. The committees 
themselves will no doubt express views on this and also on the 
question of how often they are to meet. Their wishes will, of course, 
have to be considered in relation to the budget of the International 
Labour Organisation. In any case the programme of meetings will 
need to be fitted into the general timetable of activities of the 
Organisation. 


PROBABLE EFFECTS OF THE NEW SYSTEM 


In the course of time the development of these committees is 
likely to have far-reaching effects upon the great international in- 
dustries and upon conditions in industry generally. To begin with, 
the work of the committees should result in an improvement of 
labour and social conditions in their respective industries, partly 
by voluntary endeavour on the part of the employers’ organisations 
and trade unions, and partly through legislation and other forms of 
action by Governments. This in its turn should have an effect upon 
the standards in industry generally. The number of transport 
workers, coal miners, textile workers, building and constructional 
workers, workers employed in the production of iron and steel, in 
the manufacture of aircraft and automobiles, in shipbuilding and 
in general engineering, and those engaged in the production and 
refining of petroleum, is so great in comparison with the total num- 
ber of industrial workers that improvements in their standards and 
conditions are bound to have wide repercussions. Moreover, the 
seven industries for which committees are now to be formed have 
been selected only as a first list. Committees for other industries 
may be established later. Among the industries that have already 
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been mentioned in this connection are chemicals, the electrical in- 
dustries, and the distributive trades. Civil aviation is to be con- 
sidered in the first place by the committee on inland transport. 

Another of the anticipated effects of the work of these com- 
mittees will be to promote the organisation of employers and work- 
ers in the industries concerned and to develop the machinery and 
practices of industrial relations. It has already been pointed out 
that the results of the committees’ work will depend largely upon 
the position of the employer’s and workers’ organisations in the 
different countries. Presumably the committees will wish to con- 
sider ways and means of encouraging organisation and improving 
relations in order that the committees themselves may rest upon a 
truly representative basis, and in order that their activities may 
receive due attention in the countries concerned. In this con- 
nection it has been suggested that national committees might be 
formed in these industries to work in close association with the 
international committees. These national bodies would be special 
committees for dealing with international problems affecting their 
particular industries. They could, for example, advise and assist 
the members of the international committees by discussing matters 
with them before and after the international meetings. They could 
also consider how effect could be given to the decisions of the inter- 
national committees in their respective countries. 

The promotion of closer contacts and greater co-operation be- 
tween the employers’ organisations and trade unions may well be 
one of the most important results to be achieved. The success of 
the work of the industrial committees will not be reflected only in 
the decisions which are reached. There are also many indirect 
advantages which will accrue. Thus, one of the reasons given by 
the Government of the United Kingdom in submitting its pro- 
posal for the establishment of the industrial committees was the 
need to “enlist that most powerful bond of unity between men 
and women which comes from working in the same industry or 
occupation’’. The United Kingdom Government drew attention to 
technical conferences which have been held by the Organisation for 
such industries as coal mining and rail transport, and pointed out 
that at these meetings ‘‘the differences of nationality were sub- 
merged in the affinity between employers and workers who in their 
particular industry were engaged in similar work, had to meet 
similar technical problems, and were subject to similar risks and 
hazards”. It suggested that the International Labour Organisation 
alone was in the position of establishing ‘‘a means by which this 
affinity between peoples can be implemented”’, and it was with that 
object that its proposal was made. 
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There was another reason for the proposal, namely, the need to 
create a new and wider interest in the I.L.O. ‘‘at a time when it is 
plain that progress towards peaceful international co-operation 
can only be made by increasing the knowledge of peoples of each 
other and by increasing the number of those in each country who 
individually and collectively will work for international under- 
standing’. The creation of the industrial committees, as already 
indicated, will provide a means by which a larger number of re- 
presentatives from the different countries can have “actual ex- 
perience of international discussions on matters with which they 
are intimately concerned in their daily lives’. It will indeed be 
one of the most effective steps now being taken by the International 
Labour Organisation ‘‘to evoke the interest and support of the 
masses of employers and workers which is necessary if the Organisa- 
tion is to make its maximum contribution to world reconstruction 
and peaceful development’’. 








Social Policy in Occupied 
Czechoslovakia, 1938-1944. 


by 


Dr. J. W. BRUEGEL 


Czechoslovak Ministry of Economic Reconstruction 


During the war years little information has been available on social 
policy and social conditions in the countries occupied by the Axis 
powers. Articles have, however, appeared in the Review on labour 
conditions in occupied Norway, in the Baltic Republics and White 
Russia, and in Denmark.' The present article contains such details 
as are now available on the influence of occupation on social legislation 
in Czechoslovakia. As is pointed out, there was an important difference 
in the situation in that country and in the other occupied territories: 
the occupation of Czechoslovakia began before the war and the legisla- 
tion of certain parts of the country was at once brought inio line with 
German law. The author, who is an official of the Czechoslovak 
Ministry of Economic Reconstruction (still in London at the time the 
article was written), has been able to rely almost entirely on official 
Czechoslovak and German sources*, so that the information here given 
can be taken as authoritative. It shows how drastically the rights of 
the workers were curtailed, and thus gives some idea of the difficulties 
that will be met with in restoring them, now that the country has been 
liberated. 


HE situation in Czechoslovakia differed fundamentally from 
that of other European countries occupied by Germany. The 
occupation took place in peacetime and not after the war had broken 
out, and it was not a single act covering the whole country but a 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 6, June 1941, pp. 687-700, 
and Vol. XLVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1943, pp. 584-610: “Labour Conditions in Occu- 
ied Norway”; Vol. XLIX, No. 2, Feb. 1944, pp. 171-190: “‘Conditions in the 
Itic Republics and White Russia under German Occupation”; Vol. L, No. 2, 
Aug. 1944, pp. 185-206: ‘Danish Social Policy in Wartime’”’. 
? The abbreviations given in brackets will be used in the notes to this article 
to indicate the following publications: Sammlung der Gesetze und Verordnungen 
des Protektorates Béhmen und Mdhren (Slg.); Reichsgesetzblatt (RGBI.); Sloven- 


sky zdkonnik (Slor. z.). 
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gradual process, the degree of infiltration varying in different areas. 
It was naturally most marked in the areas which were subsequently 
incorporated in the German Reich: those which were occupied by 
German troops after Munich (the so-called Sudeten German area), 
and the district of Teschen, which was occupied by Poland in 
October 1938 and by Germany in September 1939 and was then 
made a part of Prussia. The situation was entirely different in 
what was known as the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, 
which, according to Hitler’s Decree of 16 March 1939, was given 
the status of a theoretically autonomous territory within the 
Greater German Reich. The so-called Slovak Republic, on the 
other hand, developed as an allegedly independent State, while 
Ruthenia (Carpatho-Ukraine) and parts of Slovakia came under 
Hungarian administration in 1938 and 1939. In all these areas the 
development of the legislation differed, and as a result the evolu- 
tion of social policy also followed different lines. 

It was in the nature of the occupying régime—leaving Hungary 
out of account in this connection—that the whole economic system 
of the country was brought into the service of the German war 
effort and that consequently the whole social policy of the country 
was altered.! These changes were introduced by a large number of 
legislative measures issued by different authorities, frequently 
cutting across each other, extremely difficult to reduce to order, and 
in many cases permitting the administrative authorities to ignore 
completely the existing legislative provisions. 

[t may be of interest to indicate here the numerical! distribution 
of the Czechoslovak population after the political events of 1938 
and 1939, and the relative importance of the different areas from 
the point of view of social policy. Taking as a basis the latest census 
(1930), the population figures and the number of persons engaged 
in industry, trade, and transport in the different areas were as 
follows?: Persons employed 


Population in industry, trade 


and transport 


Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia 6,804,876 3,587,028 
Area incorporated in the Reich (including 

Teschen) 3,894,990 2,356,609 
Slovak Republic 2,450,096 728,362 
Area occupied by Hungary 1,579,574 383,569 


! The annual report of the Prague National Bank for 1943 stated: 

The outstanding feature of 1943 in the field of industrial production was 
the total mobilisation in the service of the war effort and the systematic trans- 
formation, now wy complete, of the industrial system in accordance with 
the requirements of war economy (Die Wirtschaft, Prague, 4 Mar. 1944). 

For a general survey of the systematic use of foreign labour by Germany for 
wer go of increasing its productive capacity, see I.L.O. Studies and Reports, 
Series C, No. 25: The Exploitation of Foreign Labour by Germany (Montreal, 1945). 

? Bulletin of the Czechoslovak National Bank, 10 Dec. 1938. 
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It will be seen that from the standpoint of social policy the area 
completely absorbed by Germany was the most important, with 
more than 60 per cent. of the population engaged in industry, trade 
and transport, although in the Protectorate the proportion of the 
population so engaged was also just over 50 per cent. The other 
areas were predominantly agricultural in character. This article 
will therefore deal mainly with conditions in the Protectorate, since 
the legislation in the area incorporated in the Reich differed little 
from German legislation. This does not mean that the whole of 
German legislation was automatically introduced in that territory, 
but that gradually the scope of various German Acts was extended 
to that area. 

There were various stages in the course of events in the Pro- 
tectorate. Immediately after the occupation the main concern of 
the occupying power was to exercise as little visible influence as 
possible on economic and social legislation. At the same time the 
Government of the Protectorate, which in theory was autonomous 
but in practice had to submit all its legislative texts to the Pro- 
tector for approval, tried to compensate the Czech population for 
the loss of political independence by introducing a number of minor 
reforms. The situation changed when war broke out and gradually 
compelled the occupying power to make the fullest use of the 
extensive munitions industry of Czechoslovakia and also to recruit 
foreign workers in increasing numbers for employment in German 
factories. The result was a steadily increasing pressure on the 
Government of the Protectorate to induce Czech workers to in- 
crease their output and to show greater willingness to accept em- 
ployment in Germany. When the situation of the German armies 
on the eastern front became serious and sabotage became more 
widespread in Czech factories, the occupying authorities were 
forced to take stringent measures. Early in 1942 the departments 
of practically all the ministries in the Protectorate which were con- 
cerned in industrial production and social policy were amalgamated 
in a single Ministry of Economic Affairs and Labour. At the same 
time the occupying authorities insisted on the appointment of a 
German, who was not even a citizen of the Protectorate, as Minister 
of Economic Affairs and Labour in the Czech Government. In this 
way the autonomy of the Government, which in any case was ficti- 
tious, was rendered completely meaningless although it continued 
to exist in name. From that time onwards Dr. Walter Bertsch, 
formerly a leading official in the office of the Protector, became un- 
disputed master of the Czechoslovak economic system. In the 
course of a single year he completely overhauled the social policy of 
the country and adapted the whole of its labour legislation to the 
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needs of the German war economy. As German war industry be- 
came increasingly exposed to Allied air attack more and more 
undertakings or sections of factories transferred their activities to 
the Protectorate, and the main trend of policy was then to increase 
output within the country rather than to transfer Czech workers 
to Germany. 


EMPLOYMENT ORGANISATION 


On 25 July 1939, ‘ton the instructions of the Protector’’!, an 
Order was issued replacing the existing 184 employment exchanges 
by 23 employment offices with 85 branch offices.? Although until 
the date of Dr. Bertsch’s appointment these offices fell within the 
sphere of activity of the theoretically independent Government, 
they were from the outset supervised by the German adminis- 
trative authorities (district presidents) scattered over the country. 
In the larger towns the organisation of the employment offices was 
taken over by German administrative authorities. An Order of 
16 May 1941’ considerably extended the scope of activity of these 
offices. Their tasks were no longer limited to placing in employ- 
ment, but included the uniform control of labour supply, voca- 
tional training, wage policy, unemployment relief, and factory 
inspection; consequently they were amalgamated with the factory 
inspectorate. At a later date the employment offices were given 
certain powers to impose penalties under an Order of 2 April 1942.4 
These penalties could be inflicted on persons guilty of offences 
calculated to disturb the stability of wages and salaries (e.g., 
granting increased wages without the consent of the authorities) 
or to lower morale among the workers. In 1942 there were 18 
employment offices with 102 branch offices.’ The employment 
offices which had been granted such extensive powers worked on 
the same lines as the similar institutions in Germany, and their 
system of card indexes and occupational classification was to a 
great extent assimilated to that of the Reich.*® 

In the areas incorporated in the Reich the German legislation 
concerning placing was introduced by an Order of 14 September 
1939.7. The Czechoslovak factory inspectorate was replaced by 





1 ee Sozialpolitik im Protektorat Béhmen und Mdhren (Berlin, 1940), 


p. 4 

2 Sig., 1939, No. 193; see also Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXXII, 
No. 3, 16 Oct. 1939, p. 79. 

2 Sig., 1941, No. 192. 

* Sig., 1942, No. 128. 

* Notification of b me 1942 (Sig., 1942, No. 206). 

6 DENNLER, op op 5. 

7 RGB, 1039) Part p. 1769. 
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industrial inspection offices by an Order of 15 February 1939.! In 
Slovakia, where the Germans insisted more strongly on the sending 
of all available workers to Germany, the existing Czechoslovak 
employment offices were replaced on 12 June 1940 by others or- 
ganised on the German model.? As a result of the difficulties which 
Germany had experienced in the field of manpower even before the 
outbreak of war, an Order of 25 July 1939 was introduced whereby 
the Government of the Protectorate was obliged to provide for the 
introduction of compulsory labour service for all citizens of the 
Protectorate between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five years.’ 
After the outbreak of war the provisions of the German Emergency 
Order of 15 October 1938‘ whereby the whole population could be 
called upon ‘“‘to deal with public emergency situations or the 
threat of such situations” was extended to the Protectorate by an 
Order of 25 February 1940.5 The German inhabitants of the 
country were compelled to perform labour service for the Reich 
under Orders of 22 December 1939 and 30 November 1940.° In 
the Sudeten German area the German measures concerning labour 
service were introduced immediately after the occupation by 
Orders of 27 October and 6 December 1938.’ The legislation of the 
Protectorate also reflected the growing difficulties of Germany and 
the desperate attempts that were made to solve the problem of the 
labour shortage. The legislation on this question was repeatedly 
amended and made increasingly rigorous, in particular by Orders 
of 23 January and 18 December 1941 and 4 May 1942.8 Accord- 
ing to the Order of 4 May 1942, which was similar to the Order in 
force in the Sudeten area with regard to the supply of labour for 
work of particular national importance, all inhabitants of the 
Protectorate who were fit for work—irrespective of whether or not 
they were citizens of the Protectorate or Germany—were obliged, 
when ordered, to engage in work of national economic importance 
which was too urgent to be postponed. Work of this kind was 
defined as including any activity connected with the defence of the 
country, securing the food supply, producing consumers’ goods, 
developing the country economically, improving transport condi- 





1 RGBI., 1939, Part I, p. 218. 
2 Slov. z., 1940, No. 147. 
3 Sig., 1939, No. 190; see also Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXXII, 
No. 3, 16 Oct. 1939, p. 77. 

4 RGBI., 1938, Part I, p. 1441. 

5 RGBI., 1940, Part I, p. 230. 

6 RGBI., 1939, Part I, p. 2472; 1940, Part I, p. 1544. 

7 RGBL., 1938, Part I, pp. 1514 and 1719. 

8 Sig. 1941, No. 46, and 1942, Nos. 10 and 154; see also I.L.O.: ~~ 
Series, 042, Boh. 1A; and International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 6 , June 


1943, p. 774. 
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tions, and relieving any general emergency or natural catas- 
trophe. 

It is true that the obligation to undertake work of this kind 
existed for a limited period only, but it could be extended and was 
therefore in practice of unlimited duration. The only persons 
exempt from the obligation were mothers of children under fifteen 
years of age if the work was incompatible with the fulfilment of 
their maternal duties, and women during the period between the 
sixth month of pregnancy and the second month after childbirth. 
The obligation of male workers referred to work of all kinds, 
whereas women workers should (not could) be employed only on 
work normally performed by women. The obligation could be en- 
forced for work ‘‘in other parts of the Reich territory” as well as 
in the Protectorate, but no definition was given of this term, and 
in practice Czechs were employed in the Todt Organisation in 
Norway, France, and elsewhere. The Order laid down that the per- 
sonal and economic situation of the persons called up for such labour 
service should as far as possible be taken into account; persons 
already employed under a contract of employment could never- 
theless be called up, but only if this was essential in view of the 
special importance of the work to be performed and after the 
employer had been consulted. Workers were called up by the em- 
ployment office. The fact of being called up did not terminate any 
existing contract of employment, the period of labour service being 
considered as leave. Wages and working conditions under the 
labour service scheme were fixed in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the agreements in the area in which the work was performed, 
or with local custom. In the case of persons employed on labour 
service in the Protectorate, social insurance was usually taken over 
by the institution responsible for insurance for the type of work 
performed by the recruited worker, but in some cases the former 
insurance institution remained competent.! The worker was not 
permitted to leave his employment under the labour service con- 
tract before the specified period had expired, except in special cases 
with the permission of the competent employment office. The 
employer, on the other hand, could terminate the engagement 
without notice in so far as this was permitted by the general regula- 
tions on the subject. The Order further provided that no contract 
of employment or apprenticeship could be concluded or terminated 
within the Protectorate without the permission of the employment 
office. If the employment office gave a decision on the question of 
dismissal which was not satisfactory to the worker, he could make a 





’ Detailed regulations on this subject were issued by an Order of 10 July 1944 
(Slg., 1944, No. 153). 
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complaint in writing to the Ministry of Economic Affairs and La- 
bour, but in practice this provision was of no value” 

The Order analysed in the preceding paragraphs gave dictatorial 
powers to the employment offices controlled by Dr. Bertsch. In 
particular, they could break up the family life of any worker, send- 
ing the husband to work in one place and the wife somewhere else. 
It might be suggested that this was in line with the measures taken 
by other belligerent States to ensure the best possible use of the 
existing labour supply, but it should be noted that in the present 
instance the measures that were taken were intended solely to 
secure the victory of Germany, which was contrary to the desire of 
the overwhelming majority of the Czechoslovak workers who were 
affected by these regulations. 

It is clear that any rigid system of this kind can be fully effective 
only if there is very careful supervision. This was secured by means 
of employment books and a system of compulsory registration. 
The employment book was compulsory for men and women work- 
ers, salaried employees, apprentices, home workers, etc.2 These 
books were issued by the sickness insurance institution and served 
as evidence in dealings with employment offices, social insurance 
institutions, public welfare institutions, and employers. The em- 
ployment book had to be shown to the employer on engagement 
and to the employment office on termination of a contract of em- 
ployment. It showed not only personal details concerning the in- 
dividual but also details of his past employment, his vocational 
training and any special qualifications, such as ability to drive a 
motor vehicle, fly an aeroplane, etc. When the sickness insurance 
institution issued an employment book, it also added a card to its 
card index and sent a copy to the employment office. When a cer- 
tain number of workers with specified qualifications were required, 
the employment office simply took the appropriate number of 
cards from its card index and ordered those individuals to proceed 
immediately to the work in question. A railway ticket was enclosed 
with the order of the employment office, and no account was taken 
of the personal or family situation of the workers concerned. The 
regulations concerning employment books were supplemented by 
an Order of 24 July 1942* concerning home workers. Any persons 
issuing work to be performed at home were obliged to provide the 
home worker with a book in which the nature and amount of the 





1 The provisions of the Order concerning labour service for young persons 
are dealt with below, p. 163. 

? Employment books were introduced in the Sudetenland by an Order of 20 
Dec. 1940 (RGBI., 1940, Part I, p. 1649) and in the Protectorate by an Order of 
26 June 1941 (Sig., No. 241). 

3 Slg., 1942, No. 261. 
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work, the amount of remuneration, etc., were entered. These 
books had to be submitted to the employment office for inspection 
and were accepted there as evidence. It would appear that even the 
above measures did not prove completely satisfactory in ensuring 
that all fit persons in the population were forced into employment, 
for when the complete mobilisation of labour was decreed in Ger- 
many! the registration of all inhabitants of the Protectorate for 
the purpose of labour was also ordered in February 1943.2 Registra- 
tion was compulsory for men between the ages of sixteen and sixty- 
five and women between the ages of seventeen and forty-five, with 
the exception of pregnant women and women with two children 
under the age of fourteen years or one child under the age of six 
years. Registration was linked up with the issue of the new food 
ration cards, so that it was impossible for anyone to evade it. 

It is naturally difficult to say what number of persons may have 
been affected by all these measures. All the available reports suggest 
that a very considerable fraction of German war production was 
transferred to the Protectorate, and a recent German source 
throws a little light on the question: 


In the reduced [since Munich] area of Bohemia and Moravia the number of 
workers in employment rose by 50 per cent. from 1935 to 1939 .. . During this 
same period the number of workers in industry rose by a further 40 per cent., so 
that more workers are now employed in the industries of the Protectorate than 
were formerly employed in the whole of Czechoslovakia . . . In the iron and other 
metal industries, which are of special importance for war purposes, the number 
of workers is more than double the figure for March 1939 . . . The gross pro- 
duction of industry in Bohemia and Moravia in 1943 exceeded in volume the 
total output of the former territory of Czechoslovakia.* 


The measures taken in Germany after 20 July 1944 to procure 
more manpower, such as raising the age for the registration of 
women to fifty years, were applied equally in the Protectorate.‘ 


Young Workers 


It is not surprising that the Nazi régime should from the very 
outset have devoted special attention to the youth of Czechoslo- 
vakia and made every endeavour not only to utilise their labour but 
also to dominate the minds of the young generation. At the begin- 
ning of the war all Czech universities were closed and Czech stu- 
dents were forbidden to attend the German universities in Prague 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943, p. 95. 
? Prague Radio, 2 Feb. 1943. 
wn “S Jahre Protektorat in Zahlen’’, in Béhmen und Méhren, Nos. 1-2, 


‘ Broadcast of the German News Service for Europe (DNB), 18 Aug. 1944. 
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and Brno. Only a small number of Czech students were allowed to 
take degrees at German universities. Quite a number of secondary 
schools were also closed, but great attention was paid, for obvious 
reasons, to training in technical schools. A special department for 
vocational training and education was established in the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs and Labour. In 1941 the concept of “partial 
vocational training’’ was introduced by an Order of 6 November. 
This concept meant than an apprentice did not learn the whole of 
his trade, with the result that a mass of semi-skilled workers was 
produced who had just sufficient training to be used in the arma- 
ments industry without any qualifications that would prove of 
value to them after the war. Czechoslovakia, like the other coun- 
tries of the European continent, therefore faces a very serious short- 
age of young trained workers in the post-war period. 

The Order of 6 November 1941 made vocational guidance, 
apprenticeship, and the placing of young persons part of the tasks 
of the employment offices. Young persons leaving school had to 
register with the employment office and indicate what occupation 
they proposed to take up. This clause, together with other pro- 
visions of the Order, meant that the employment office was entirely 
free to determine the future of every young person without paying 
the slightest attention to the desires of the individual or his parents. 
A number of the earlier regulations on the subject were combined 
in an Order of 3 July 1943?, according to which the Minister of 
Economic Affairs and Labour had power to determine in what 
branches of the economic system and for what trades apprentices 
should be trained. He had power to lay down a list of qualifications 
and a scheme of vocational training for every occupation in which 
apprenticeship existed. The list of qualifications indicated the types 
of work and of skill which the apprentice was expected to learn 
during his apprenticeship. The length of the period of apprentice- 
ship was also fixed by the Minister, subject to a minimum of two 
years. During the war period apprentices with not less than two 
years’ apprenticeship were entitled to pass the examination for 
completed apprenticeship—another measure which favoured the 
German war machine at the expense of the proper training of 
apprentices. The employment offices had power to transfer appren- 
tices with not more than one year’s training from undertakings 
which were closed down to other branches of industry. This meant 
that an apprentice from a weaving mill, for example, which was 
closed down as not being of importance for war purposes could be 





1 Sig., 1941, No. 433. 
2 Sig., 1943, No. 200. 
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compelled by the authorities to accept employment in a munitions 
factory. 

The provisions of the Order of 4 May 1942 concerning com- 
pulsory service were supplemented by an Order of 28 May 1942 
concerning compulsory service for young persons.' According to 
this Order, all citizens of the Protectorate between the ages of ten 
and eighteen years with the exception of Jews were liable for com- 
pulsory service, and there was no provision restricting this liability 
to work inside the Protectorate. The enforcement of these measures 
was entrusted to the Department of Juvenile Education, which was 
the central body responsible for the re-education of the youth of 
Czechoslovakia. 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 
The Wage Problem 


The strict National Socialist principle of permitting no wage 
increases? could not be upheld by the occupying authorities in 
Czechoslovakia because that country could not be incorporated in 
the German economic system without a considerable rise in prices. 
It was therefore necessary for the authorities to permit certain in- 
creases in wages, although these fell far short of the rise in prices. 
With regard to the territory acquired by Germany as a result of 
the Munich agreement, it will suffice to quote a statement made by 
Konrad Henlein, Reich Commissioner, in Troppau on 4 October 
1944: 


One problem, the solution of which was both urgent and of decisive im- 
portance, was the assimilation of wages and prices to those in force in Germany 
itself. You are aware that this assimilation proved difficult and could only be 
carried out very gradually. This meant very great hardship for the workers in 
our factories . . . The level of prices was adapted to the German price level com- 
paratively quickly, whereas wages lagged far behind. The consequence was that 
for a long time the level of incomes, particularly among industrial workers, was 
quite inadequate.® 


Figures which appeared in the official Berlin periodical Wirt- 
schaft und Statistik in August 1942 showed that the wages of un- 
skilled workers in the district of Eger, which is highly industrialised, 
were the same as those in the agricultural districts of Pomerania 
and East Prussia, while those in the district of Aussig, one of the 
most highly industrialised areas in the whole of Europe, were on 





1 Slg., 1942, No. 187. 

* Hitler himself said in Sept. 1936: ‘It has been the fixed principle of the 
National Socialist leadership not to permit any rise in the weekly wage rates but 
to raise income solely by increase in performance.” 2 

* Die Zeit (Reichenberg), 5 Oct. 1941. 
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the same level as wages in agricultural Bavaria and far lower than 
those in the neighbouring industrial district of Saxony. 

An Order of 21 December 1939! stipulated that in the Pro- 
tectorate there should be no increase of wages in undertakings 
employing more than twenty workers without the permission of the 
Ministry of Social Affairs and Health, and this provision was 
extended by an Order of 19 December 1940? to smaller undertakings 
as well. Subsequently, by an Order of 10 December 1941', all wage 
increases were made subject to the permission of the Ministry, with 
the result that, in practice, wages were frozen, as was already the 
case in Germany and in the Sudetenland.‘ The final step in this 
development was an Order of 7 December 19425 whereby any in- 
crease in wages, salaries, educational allowances, and other statu- 
tory allowances, or any increase in earnings in the form of lump 
sum payments, was prohibited unless written permission was 
obtained from the Minister of Economic Affairs and Labour.*® 
According to this Order, the rule prohibiting any increase in re- 
muneration applied also to home workers. In the case of newly 
established undertakings, wages and salaries had to be fixed at the 
rates current in similar undertakings; in cases of doubt, the Minis- 
try gave the decision. Newly appointed employees in the higher 
categories were not permitted to receive higher salaries than those 
normally paid on 12 January 1942, but the Ministry had power to 
fix other rates of salaries if it thought fit. The Ministry could also 
permit exceptions to the freezing of wages, but this did not give the 
workers any legal claim to a higher rate of remuneration. This 
apparently unimportant provision excluded the possibility of any 
action before the courts in the matter of wage claims and thus de- 
prived the workers of one of their elementary rights, while at the 
same time preventing those trade union organisations which were 
permitted to exist from exercising any influence whatsoever on the 
fixing of wage rates. The Ministry of Economic Affairs and Labour 
could increase or reduce wages or salaries at will without being 
obliged to pay any attention to the legislation in force. Attempts 
to entice workers away from their employment by offering higher 
rates of remuneration were strictly forbidden. 





1 Slg., 1939, No. 330. 

2 Sig., 1941, No. 11. 

3 Sig., 1942, No. 13. 

* Regulations of 12 Oct. 1939 (RGB. 1939, Part I, p. 2028). Cf. also PauL- 
sEN: “Die Lohngestaltung im Protektorat B6hmen und Miéhren”, in Reichsar- 
beitsblatt, 1942, Part V, p. 245. 

5 Slg., 1942, No. 404. 

* According to an Order of 1 Apr. 1942, all collective agreements in force on 
31 Dec. 1941 were to remain effective unless specific decisions to the contrary 
were given by the authorities (Sig., 1942, No. 127). 
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This completely medieval Order—other clauses of which will be 
discussed later in this article—was supposed to apply only for the 
duration of the war, but it was to remain in force until specifically 
repealed. It left the workers entirely at the mercy of the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs and Labour and deprived them of any possi- 
bility of opposing a reduction in wages or seeking better paid em- 
ployment elsewhere. When the Order was promulgated, Dr. 
Bertsch published a newspaper article announcing that the German 
system of payment by fesults was to be introduced in the Pro- 
tectorate. He wrote: “The payment of fair wages is guaranteed 
when the worker is paid according to the value of the work done 
and not according to his previous training or to the time actually 
required to produce any article.”"' So far as the author is aware, 
this principle was applied at least to a number of undertakings in 
the metal industries. Dr. Bertsch stated in another article that 
during 1943 the Ministry had devoted special attention to the 
development of a modern’ system of payment by output, more 
particularly for the building industry and in a number of measures 
concerning wages in the metal industries.? 

The question whether the incorporation of Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia in the German economic system led to an increase in the real 
wages of the workers can be answered by a further quotation from 
Dr. Bertsch which may be considered as authoritative: 


Statistical surveys show that under the influence of the German administra- 
tion the average wages fixed by agreement throughout the whole of industry 
have risen by more than 60 per cent. as compared with March 1939. In spite of 
the adaptation of the price level which was carried out at the same time and in 
spite of the restrictions necessitated by war conditions, the workers have been 
able to maintain the same level of real wages as formerly.* 


Even Dr. Bertsch himself did not suggest that there had been 
any rise in the level of real wages. 


Holidays with Pay 


The Czechoslovak legislation concerning holidays with pay for 
workers was repealed in the Protectorate by an Order of 18 De- 
cember 1941 and administrative regulations of 23 April 1942.‘ 
When the new regulations were introduced, a few minor changes 
were made, such as an increase of one day in the length of the 





1 Neuer Tag (Prague), 12 Dec. 1942. 
* Bertscu: “Fiinf Jahre Protektoratswirtschaft"’, in Die Wirtschaft (Prague), 
18 Mar. 1944. 
on Bertscu: “Arbeitsrecht und Lohnpolitik”, in Kélnische Zeitung, 11 May 
« Sig., 1942, Nos. 33 and 150. 
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holiday granted to miners. On the other hand, an apparently 
harmless clause made the whole of the workers’ claim to a holiday 
illusory. The new legislation stipulated that during the war, and in 
exceptional cases even in normal times, provision might be made 
for a worker to receive a cash payment instead of a holiday. The 
regulations of 23 April 1942 permitted such a system in the case of 
miners provided that the latter agreed to accept the cash payments. 
Thus the Germans destroyed at one stroke the principle that cer- 
tain provisions of social legislation are mandatory and that the 
parties are not permitted to contract out. 

Special regulations were issued on 18 December 1941! for 
workers in the building industry and subsidiary trades; these were 
similar to the German regulations of 20 May 19367, which were 
made applicable to the Sudetenland by an Order of 27 April 1939.* 
According to these regulations, each worker received a holiday 
card issued by the post office. The card was kept by the employer, 
who affixed a special stamp weekly when paying the worker’s 
wages, the value of the stamp being proportionate to the amount of 
the wage. When the worker had 32 stamps on his card he was en- 
titled to four days’ holiday, and when he had 48 stamps he was 
entitled to six days’ holiday, and so on. The wages for the holiday 


period were paid by the post office. The main purpose of this sys- 
tem may well have been to introduce compulsory saving without 
the payment of interest, but in any case the regulations represented 
an interesting innovation. 


Hours of Work 


Czechoslovakia was proud of the fact that as early as December 
1918 it had introduced legislation restricting hours of work to 
eight in the day and forty-eight in the week. This legislation was 
replaced by the German regulations of 30 April 1938‘ in the area 
which fell to Germany after Munich, and after the outbreak of war 
it was replaced by the Emergency Hours of Work Order of 
12 December 1939.5 According to those regulations the eight-hour 
day remained theoretically in force, but it was possible to extend 
working hours to ten in the day without any official authorisation. 
In the Protectorate the Order of 13 August 1942* combined the 
provisions of the two German texts referred to above in a more 





1 Sig., 1942, No. 34. 

2 RGBI., 1936, Part I, p. 454. 

3 RGBI., 1939, Part I, p. 848. 

* RGBI., 1938, Part I, p. 447; 1939, Part I, p. 154. 
5 RGBI., 1939, Part I, p. 2403. 

6 Sig., 1942, No. 287. 
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rigorous form, and at the same time all provisions of a contrary 
nature were repealed. According to this text the hours of work 
might be extended to ten in the day and sixty in the week “‘if con- 
ditions in the undertaking so require’ without any authorisation 
being obtained. If the hours of work normally included a con- 
siderable waiting period, they could be extended to twelve in the 
day in the case of men—again without the permission of the authori- 
ties—and they could be further extended, without restriction, by 
the employment offices. The Order contained one provision which 
did not exist in the German legislation whereby under certain 
circumstances, such as work which was necessary for the resump- 
tion or maintenance of full technical activity in the undertaking, 
hours of work could be extended without the permission of the 
authorities beyond ten in the day if it was impossible to replace the 
workers by others, or if the employer could not reasonably be 
expected to engage people from outside the undertaking. In the 
case of work which was by its nature continuous, workers might 
be compelled to work a sixteen-hour shift once in three weeks pro- 
vided that they were granted two rest periods of twenty-four hours 
each during those weeks. There was no upper limit to hours, and 
it could be said that in practice there was absolutely no limitation 
of hours of work in Czechoslovakia. The following statement from 
an authoritative source gives some idea of the consequences of the 
extension of working hours: 

Up to December 1943 the number of hours worked had risen to a much 
greater extent than the number of workers employed, so that in Bohemia and 
Moravia the capacity for industrial production, as measured by the number of 
hours worked, was greater than that of the whole of the former territory of Cze- 
choslovakia.! 


Disciplinary and Anti-Sabotage Measures 


Under the system introduced by Dr. Bertsch, the provisions of 
labour legislation were widely used for purposes of political perse- 
cution and for preventing sabotage activities by the Czech workers. 
The Wage Stabilisation Order of 10 December 1941? laid down the 
principle that no worker should remain away from work, refuse to 
work or deliberately reduce his output, nor should he display a lack 
of discipline in order to secure his dismissal before the normal ter- 
mination of his contract. That Order was replaced by the Order 
of 7 December 1942, already mentioned, in which the provisions 
concerning the “‘maintenance of workers’ morale’’ were extended 





1“5 Jahre Protektorat Béhmen und Mahren”’, in Wirtschaft und Statistik, 
Feb. 1944. 
* See above, p. 164. 
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to a degree unparalleled in modern legislation. According to that 
Order, no worker or apprentice could refuse the work entrusted to 
him by his employer or by the representative of the employer, 
irrespective of whether the work involved overtime, night work, 
or work on Sundays or public holidays, nor could he remain absent 
from his work or deliberately reduce his output. Absence from 
work was taken as including repeatedly arriving late without due 
cause, leaving work before the proper time, or showing a lack of 
discipline, in particular by actions or by gross insults to superiors, 
which interfered with the normal progress of the work. So far those 
provisions were modelled on the regulations in force in Germany 
and the Sudeten territory.! Other provisions of the Order, however, 
went far beyond those in force in Germany proper. One clause 
actually gave employers in the Protectorate the right to impose 
penalties on their employees in the case of repeated absence from 
work, continued unpunctuality, etc. The penalty permitted for 
these offences was a fine which might be as much as the average 
daily wage. In the case of repeated refusal to perform the work, 
workers might, “‘if it seemed necessary for educational purposes’’, 
be sent to a compulsory labour camp at the request of the employ- 
ment office. They might remain in the camp until it was considered 
that the educational purpose for which they were sent there had 
been achieved. The regulations governing the contract of employ- 
ment and other conditions of work did not apply to persons em- 
ployed in a compulsory labour camp. Those regulations speak for 
themselves. With complete cynicism the Order went on to provide 
for the protection of the workers against any action by their em- 
ployers. It was stated that the employer, or any persons acting in 
a supervisory capacity, must refrain from any malicious misuse of 
their authority to exploit the workers and from grossly insulting 
the workers or in any other way neglecting their social obligations. 
This means that the employer was not liable to punishment unless 
he acted maliciously and grossly failed in his duties, whereas no 
such limitation was made in the case of offences by the workers. It 
may be of interest to note that the regulations concerning the right 
of employers to impose penalties on their workers were first intro- 
duced in Czechoslovakia by an Order of 20 May 1940? applying to 
the Sudeten area. The provisions were taken over word for word 
by Dr. Bertsch and applied to the Protectorate. 

The use of labour law as a means of political persecution can be 
seen in the Order of 2 May 1941*, according to which the Protector 





1 Cf. Order of 20 July 1942 (Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1942, Part I, p. 341). 
2 Die Zeit (Reichenberg), 21 May 1940. 
3 Verordnungsblatt des Reichsprotektors, 1941, p. 241. 
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could cancel any contract of employment without regard to legis- 
lative or contractual provisions if the worker was considered guilty 
of activity contrary to the interests of the Reich. Such activity was 
defined as any act of omission or commission directed against the 
existence or security of the Greater German Reich. No judicial 
proceedings were required to give effect to this provision. With 
regard to social insurance, an Order of 29 May 1942! provided that 
the payment of pensions would be suspended in the case of persons 
“who had acted in a manner inimical to the Reich after 16 March 
1939’’, but no definition was given of what this clause covered. The 
decision to suspend the pension was left entirely to the Minister of 
Economic Affairs and Labour, against whose decision there was no 
appeal. If a worker remained absent from work without reasonable 
cause, or was guilty of deliberately reducing his output, he was 
liable to have his supplementary food card (granted to persons en- 
gaged on heavy work) withdrawn.’ 


Conditions of Employment of Jews 


The fate of the Czechoslovak Jews and so-called non-Aryans is 
sufficiently well-known. Those who were at all capable of working 
were forced to perform very strenuous tasks. The German Order of 
3 October 1941 and the administrative regulations of 31 October 
1941* concerning the employment of Jews, which had already been 
enforced in the Sudetenland, were taken over by Dr. Bertsch for 
the Protectorate and made even more rigorous by an Order of 17 
July 1942.4 These regulations are really completely outside the 
scope of social policy. Jewish employees were not entitled to the 
continued payment of wages in case of illness or to any output 
bonuses, family allowances, or other special allowances. They 
could be dismissed at any time on one day’s notice, although they 
themselves had to observe the statutory period of notice if they 
wished to leave their employment. 


SocrAL INSURANCE 


It is impossible, within the limits of this article, to describe all 
the changes that have been made in the various branches of social 
insurance in the different parts of Czechoslovakia since 1938. All 
that can be done is to indicate the main principles of the legislation 





1 Slg., 1942, No. 200. 

* Decree of the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry (Newer Tag, Prague, 
25 Mar. 1944). 

§ RGBI., 1941, Part I, pp. 675 and 681. 

* Slg., 1942, No. 260. 
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that has been introduced. The Munich decision and its conse- 
quences threatened to destroy the whole structure of Czecho- 
slovak social insurance. The Central Social Insurance Institution, 
the Central Miners’ Benefit Society, the Salaried Employees’ 
Insurance Institution, and the workers’ accident insurance institu- 
tions lost about a third of their members as a result of Munich. 
After 15 March 1939 only about half the members remained. The 
first steps that had to be taken, therefore, were a number of ad- 
ministrative measures, which were followed by changes in the 
substance of the legislation. 

In the area annexed by Germany after Munich, the German 
social insurance system was introduced and special institutions on 
the German model were set up. The provisional regulations were 
replaced by definitive regulations on 27 June 1940, but since then 
those have been amended on several occasions. The Order of 27 
June 1940 applied also to Teschen. In the area occupied by Hun- 
gary, the Hungarian legislation was introduced, although certain 
of the more advantageous provisions of the Czechoslovak system 
were retained temporarily. Thus sickness insurance for agricul- 
tural workers, which did not exist in Hungary, remained in force.? 
Slovakia established its own insurance institutions by Orders of 18 
March and 12 April 1939. In the Protectorate the organisation of 
social insurance remained for a time unchanged except for the 
amalgamation of certain funds. 

After lengthy negotiations, international agreements were 
drawn up concerning the distribution of the funds of the Czecho- 
slovak insurance institutions between the Protectorate and Ger- 
many (14 March 1940)*, Germany and Hungary (24 June 1940, 
supplemented on 27 March 1941)5, Germany (acting for the Pro- 
tectorate) and Slovakia (13 April 1940)*, and Slovakia and Hun- 
gary (21 February 1942).’ 

Gradually the social insurance system in the Protectorate was 
also changed, although the German legislation was not introduced 
in that territory. All the changes, some of which were very far- 
‘reaching, were introduced as amendments to the Czechoslovak 
laws which had been retained in force. It cannot be denied that 
although some of the reforms, which affected all branches of in- 
surance, represented a decline in the standards which previously 





4 RGBI., 1940, Part I, p. 957. 

2 Sud-Ost-Okonomist, 19 Jan. 1940. 

3 Slov. z. 1939, Nos. 17 and 55. 

* RGBI., 1940, Part II, p. 107. 

% RGBI., 1941, Part II, p. 332; 1942, Part II, p. 118. 
* RGBI., 1943, Part II, p. 253. 

7 Slov. z. 1943, No. 98. 
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existed, a number of them, at least on paper, were beneficial to the 
insured persons. There were, in the first place, some increases in 
cash benefits, which were essential because of the rising level of 
prices and the depreciation of the currency. Subsequently there 
were amendments of substance which represented an improve- 
ment, as, for example, those introduced by the Order of 21 De- 
cember 1943 concerning accident insurance.! It was perfectly clear 
that the purpose of all these reforms was to change the hostile 
attitude of the Czech workers towards the occupying authorities 
into at least a neutral attitude. The most important changes were 
made in the case of accident insurance, which was so extended in 
scope that it ceased to be a purely workers’ scheme. Independent 
farmers, teachers and students in technical schools, etc., were all 
included within the scope of the scheme. 

The value of many of the reforms, and in particular of the in- 
crease of pension rates under old-age and invalidity insurance, is 
extremely doubtful when it is remembered that the insured persons 
very often were completely ignorant of their rights and that the 
legislation deprived them of the right which they naturally had 
under the former democratic régime of submitting the assessment 
of their claims by the insurance institution to an impartial judicial 
authority for checking. The new regulations for miners’ insurance 
introduced by the Order of 30 March 1942, provided that no judi- 
cial award could be given with regard to the granting of supple- 
mentary pensions.’ Similarly, in the case of old-age and invalidity 
insurance for workers, another Order of 30 March 1942 stipulated 
that no legal remedy was permitted with regard to the assessment 
of pensions.* 

A further difficulty was that new regulations which entirely 
changed the situation were constantly being made at short in- 
tervals. The old-age and invalidity insurance scheme for workers 
was remodelled five times in less than five years. Moreover, the 
text of the regulations was extremely confused and often could be 
understood only after very careful study such as no average in- 
sured person could be expected to undertake. Even for the expert 
it was often difficult to determine which clause should apply in any 
given case, and the regulations concerning the calculation of pen- 
sions were so complicated that inaccuracies in these calculations 
were almost inevitable. In these circumstances, refusal to permit 
a legal remedy and failure to issue any instructions explaining the 
claims of individual insured persons led to complete uncertainty as 





1 Sig., 1944, No. 1. 
? Sig., 1942, No. 100. 
* Sig., 1942, No. 98. 
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to what the legal position was. It must also be remembered that the 
new regulations took no account of the financial basis on which the 
Czechoslovak social insurance system was built up. When the 
occupying authorities found difficulty in raising the necessary 
funds, they simply left the financial burden to be borne by the 
Protectorate. 

The best proof that the legislators during this period had abso- 
lutely no sense of their responsibilities can be found in the fact that 
most of the regulations contained no provision whatever for cover- 
ing the increased expenditure involved. It therefore seems probable 
that as a result the reserves of the Czechoslovak social insurance 
institutions must now be completely used up. That will constitute 
one of the most serious problems which the new Czechoslovakia 
now has to face. As the work of a generation acting for the benefit 
of future generations has been completely destroyed, it would 
seem necessary to start again from the foundations and build up a 
new social insurance system. 


Unemployment Relief 


After the great economic depression had died down in the late 
1930’s, the problem of unemployment relief became much less 


acute. When Czechoslovakia was occupied there was no very ex- 
tensive unemployment, and such unemployment as there was soon 
disappeared as a result of German armament manufacture. Never- 
theless, the occupying authorities, for political reasons, felt it ne- 
cessary to abolish the existing system of unemployment relief be- 
cause it was based on the principle of trade union membership. 
The existing legislation was replaced by a number of Orders, the 
most important of which was that of 19 March 1940.2 According to 
this Order, relief was payable after a means test to persons ‘‘who 
are available for work but have ceased to be engaged in an em- 
ployment rendering them liable for sickness insurance and are thus 
involuntarily unemployed”. This meant that independent workers 
were not covered by the scheme. Contributions amounting to 1 per 
cent. of the average wage were paid jointly by the employers and 
workers together with the sickness insurance contribution, and a 
further 14 per cent. of wages was paid by the Protectorate. These 
contributions were paid to the Central Social Insurance Institution, 
which had a special fund for unemployment relief. The employ- 

1 Proposals for a reform of the Czechoslovak social insurance system have 


been described in the International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 2, Feb. 1945, 
pp. 141-166: “A Programme of Social Insurance Reform for Czechoslovakia”, 


by Emil SCHoOENBAUM. 
2 Slg., 1940, No. 101. 
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ment offices decided on the payment of the relief. An Order of 27 
August 1943! repealed all the former regulations concerning unem- 
ployment relief, including those on unemployment insurance, but 
retained the existing system of contributions. Unemployment 
relief then became little more than financial assistance to enable 
workers to find employment. The new Order provided financial 
aid for vocational training, the purchase of tools and other working 
equipment, fares to a new place of employment, and family benefit 
for the families of workers who were employed away from home. 
Independent workers were not included. It was provided that the 
granting of unemployment relief by the employment office was de- 
pendent upon the worker’s inclination to work as shown by his 
actions; it could be refused if the income or financial situation of 
the unemployed person was ‘‘so favourable that the granting of 
unemployment relief would clearly be condemned by public 
opinion’. The Minister for Economic Affairs and Labour had also 
power to exclude certain groups of persons from relief if the oppor- 
tunities for employment were so numerous that they could easily 
obtain work and wages by their own efforts. 


Works COMMITTEES AND TRADE UNION ORGANISATION 


It is not surprising that the occupying authorities repealed the 
democratic legislation concerning the representation of workers 
in factories and freedom of association. Even this step, however, 
was only taken gradually, and the situation differed in the various 
parts of the country. In the area incorporated in the Reich after 
Munich, all trade union organisations and workers’ representative 
bodies in undertakings were immediately dissolved by an Order 
of the Reich Commissioner of 14 November 1938.2? A further Order 
of 25 May 1939* extended to the newly-won territory, the pro- 
visions of the German National Labour Act of 20 January 1934.‘ 
The National Socialist Party district leader (Gauleiter) or his repre- 
sentative was granted the right, on the suggestion of the head of the 
undertaking and the leader of the party organisation in the under- 
taking, to nominate confidential representatives. Similar regula- 
tions were introduced in the area of Teschen by an Order of 6 
February 1940.5 Throughout the whole area the German Labour 
Front was set up as the only legally recognised representative of 
the workers’ interests in exactly the same way as in Germany. 

1 Sig., 1943, No. 250. 
2 RGBI., 1939, Part I, p. 925. 
* RGBI., 1939, Part I, p. 975. 


* RGBI., 1934, Part I, p. 45 (cf. 1.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1934, Ger. 1). 
® RGBi., 1940, Part I, p. 1511. 
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A different course was followed in the Protectorate. The Ger- 
man Labour Front was brought into existence for the benefit of 
German workers living in the area. In undertakings owned by 
Germans with German workers only, or with German and Czech 
workers, confidential representatives of the workers were appointed 
in accordance with the German National Labour Act. In all other 
undertakings in which five or more Germans were employed a 
“German representative” was appointed. As a general rule the 
provisions of the Czechoslovak legislation on works committees did 
not apply to workers of German nationality, just as the German 
Labour Front did not act as the representative of the Czech work- 
ers. This system was laid down by an Order of 14 September 1939.' 
As far as the Czech workers were concerned, the provisions of the 
legislation concerning works committees in industry and works 
councils in coal mines remained in force, save for the fact that no 
elections were held and that the persons holding office at the time 
of the occupation of the country automatically remained in office 
for an unlimited period. Their terms of office were prolonged by a 
succession of Orders, the last of which, on 15 March 1943?, provided 
that the Ministry of Economic Affairs and Labour could at any 
time remove from office the members of works committees, and 
that any persons removed from office or otherwise ceasing to fulfil 
their duties would be replaced by appointment. Whenever the 
number of members of a committee became less than half the former 
figure, the whole committee had to be newly appointed. Similarly, 
committees were nominated in new undertakings or in those which 
had not formerly fulfilled the statutory requirements for the 
appointment of such a body (increase in the number of workers to 
over thirty). The Czech trade union organisations were granted 
no right to propose candidates. Consequently the whole system 
became purely decorative, since it was made completely impossible 
in practice for the works committees to carry out their statutory 
duties. 

Under pressure from the occupying authorities, all the Czech 
trade union organisations were amalgamated as early as 1939 to 
form a unitary organisation which was not based on the principle 
of compulsory membership. By an Order of 14 August 1941? the 
Government of the Protectorate prescribed that trade union 
organisations should be amalgamated by the authorities and that 
the authorities could transfer members from one union to another. 
As a result the trade union organisations in the Protectorate ceased 





1 Verordnungsblatt des Reichsprotektors, 1939, p. 142. 
2 Sig., 1943, No. 73. 
* Slg., 1941, No. 347. 
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to have the slightest practical importance for their members, and 
in any case they were placed under the supervision of a German 
labour trustee. 

Similarly, in the Slovak Republic an Order of 30 June 1939! re- 
placed the existing works committees by newly nominated com- 
mittees, although the Czechoslovak legislation on the subject was 
not repealed. Appointments were made on the basis of suggestions 
put forward by a unitary trade union which had a monopoly of 
representation. Under an Act of 6 May 1942? this unitary organi- 
sation was replaced by a compulsory organisation on Fascist lines 
which covered all workers and pensioners. 


* * #* 


To sum up, the drastic changes made by the occupying power 
in the social legislation of Czechoslovakia deprived the workers of 
practically all the rights which are guaranteed in any modern, 
democratic State. They were subjected to forced labour, even 
outside their own country; they had no protection against the in- 
definite prolongation of hours of work; freedom of association was 


denied them; and even some of their social insurance rights were 
lost. 








! Slov. 2. 1939, No. 142. 
2 Slov. z. 1942, No. 70. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Wartime Developments in the Indian 
Textile Industry 


Among the seven important industries for which, as described 
elsewhere in this issue', international committees are being set up in 
accordance with a decision of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, is the textile industry. India, as one of the world’s 
principal producers of textiles, is included among the countries repre- 
sented on the committee, which will consider the social problems of 
the industry during the transition from war to peace and the economic 
foundations of international co-operation concerning future social 
policy. In the following pages an account is given, for the Indian 
textile industry, of its pre-war position, of the changes brought about 
by the war and by the resulting unprecedented demand for textiles, 
and of probable future trends.’ 


The textile industry, comprising the weaving of fabrics of cotton, 
jute, wool, silk and artificial silk, is one of India’s foremost indus- 
tries. In 1938-39, the last year before the war, the Indian textile 
industry produced 5,608.5 million yards of cotton cloth, 69.6 per 
cent. of which was produced by the mills and 30.4 per cent. by the 
handlooms’, and 1,221.5 thousand tons of jute manufactures (in- 
cluding twist and yarn); it gave employment to over a million per- 
sons in the mill industry and to about six million persons in the 
handloom industry; and the raw and manufactured textiles formed 


1See above, pp. 139-153. 

2 The information on which the article is based is drawn from a number of 
sources, chief of which are the following: 

Official: various issues of Monthly Survey of Business Conditions in India, 
published by the Office of the Economic Adviser, and Indian Labour Gazette, 
published by the Department of Labour, Government of India; also, Statistical 
Abstract for British India, Cmd. 6441 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1943); 
Report of the Fact-Finding Committee (Handlcom and Mills) (Delhi, Manager of 
Publications, 1942), which was found particularly useful for the section on the 
handloom industry; and I.L.O., Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 27: The World 
Textile Industry: Economic and Svcial Problems (Geneva, 1937). 

Non-official: Various issues of Indian Textile Journal (Bombay); also The 
Indian Year Book and Whv'’s Who (Bombay, Times of India Press), 1942-1943; 
and K, S. VENKATARAMAN: The Handloom Industry in South India, Bulletin 
No. 4 of the Madras University Department of Economics (Madras, 1940). 


age other sources have been used, they are mentioned in the course of the 
article. 

3 The conversion ratio of yarn into cloth for this estimate is 1 lb. of yarn= 
4 yds. of cloth in the case of handlooms, and 1 Ib. of yarn =4.78 yds. of cloth in 


the case of mills. 
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46.24 per cent. of the value of the total exports by sea from British 
India. Raw cotton and cotton manufactures constitute the most 
important part of the textile industry, and within India, owing to 
economic and climatic reasons, cotton cloth is by far the most 
popular.! 

The cotton mills, which include some of the largest manufac- 
turing plants in India, number about 400, with a paid-up capital 
of 500 million rupees, and employ over half a million workers. 
Twenty-five years ago they consumed roughly about one third 
of the Indian cotton crop, whereas since the war they consume over 
three fifths; and India, with an annual average (from 1934-35 to 
1938-39) area under cotton of over 25 million acres and an annual 
average crop of about 4.7 million bales (478 Ibs. each), is the 
second largest cotton producing country in the world. 


PRE-WAR DEVELOPMENT OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
The Cotton Mill Industry 


The Indian cotton mill industry has been growing rapidly since 
the beginning of the twentieth century. The index of average 
annual increase in spindleage, however, declined from 48 in 1911- 
1914 (1907-1911 =100) to 42 in 1914-1918 and —13 in 1918-1922; 
corresponding figures for Great Britain are 52, 26, and —10; for 
the United States, 67, 58, and 47; and for Japan, 62, 122, and 239. 
In the four principal textile producing countries the average annual 
increase in spindleage during the four years following World War I 
was lowest in India and highest in Japan.’ 

From 1920 to 1940, the quantity of cotton consumed by the 
Indian mills increased by 88.5 per cent. (from 1,952,318 bales to 
3,679,874 bales of 392 lbs. each), the number of spindles installed 
by 47.9 per cent. (from 6,763,076 to 10,005,705), and of looms 
installed by 68.1 per cent. (from 119,012 to 200,076). The average 
yield of cotton per acre also increased from 87 Ibs. in 1924-1927 to 
93 Ibs. in 1938-1941, although compared with other major cotton 
producing countries it is still very low.‘ 

It might be mentioned that the profits of the cotton mill in- 
dustry also show a considerable upward trend since the last de- 
pression. The index of profits (1928=100), which had declined 
from 99.1 in 1929 to 33.9 in 1933, rose to 90.1 in 1934, 89.0 in 1935, 
98.8 in 1936, 137.9 in 1937, and 210 in 1938. 


Cotton Mills and the Domestic Market. 


The Indian cotton mills have been gradually winning an in- 
creasing share of the Indian textile market since World War I. 





__' It is estimated that the proportion of cotton cloth to other fabrics, such as 
silk, rayon or artificial silk, and wool, consumed in India is 30 to 1. 
2Cf. Cotton Facts (New York, Shearson, Hammil and Co.), various issues; 

Lancashire Year Book cf Industries and Commerce (Manchester Courier Ltd.), 1912. 

_* INDIAN CENTRAL Cotton ComMITTEE: The Indian Central Cctton Com- 
mittee and its Work (Bombay, 1942), p. 7. 
_ 41n1937-1939, the yield per acre was 269.9 Ibs. in the United States, 185.0 Ibs. 
in China including Manchuria, 342.6 Ibs. in the U.S.S.R., 531.0 Ibs. in Egypt, 
165.0 Ibs. in Brazil, and 511.6 Ibs. in Peru (U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE: 
Statistics on Cctton and Related Data, Washington, D.C., Dec. 1939, p. 11). 
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Before 1914, India produced 90 per cent. of the yarn it consumed, 
but the Indian mills supplied only 25 per cent. of the mill-made 
cloth consumed in the country!', whereas in 1935, 96.0 per cent. (by 
volume) of the yarn and 76.5 per cent. (by volume) of the piece 
goods consumed were domestically produced. In 1913-14, of 
every 1344 yards of mill-made cloth consumed in India, 10 yards 
were imported from Lancashire and only 3144 yards were produced 
in India, whereas in 1930-31, out of every 91% yards of cotton cloth 
consumed in India only 134 yards were imported from Lancashire 
and %4 of a yard from Japan and 7 yards were produced in India.” 
Furthermore, a great change took place in the relative as well as 
the absolute productive capacity of the three countries. From 
1909-1913 to 1935-1936, the share of India in the mill consumption 
of raw cotton (in percentage of the world total) remained about the 
same (10.2 and 9.7 per cent. respectively), the share of Japan 
almdst doubled (6.6 to 13.0 per cent.), and that of the United 
Kingdom declined by about two fifths (18.0 to 10.6 per cent.). 

As a competitor against British and Japanese goods in the home 
market, the Indian textile industry first specialised in the cloth 
most commonly used by the masses’, and later turned to the pro- 
duction of finer fabrics, many of which cannot be made from indi- 
genous cotton. From 1929-30 to 1939-40 the total yarn produced 
in India increased by less than 50 per cent., but the production of 
yarn of 40 S counts and above increased by no less than 400 per 
cent. This increase in the production of fine cotton yarn is re- 


flected in the increase in the imports of raw cotton into British 
India from 134,300 bales (400 Ibs. each) in 1929-30 to 474,600 bales 
in 1932-33 and to 752,900 bales in 1937-38. 


Regional Shift of the Cotton Mill Industry. 


Although Bombay City is still the main centre of the cotton trade 
in India, cotton manufacturing has spread to other parts 
during the last two decades, largely owing to the special advantage 
of lower freight rates, rents, taxes, wages, etc., enjoyed by Ahme- 
dabad and other inland centres. This dispersion has been accom- 
panied by a noticeable degree of regional specialisation. From 1921 
to 1937, for instance, the shift away from the province of Bombay 
is shown by the decline in the proportion of cotton mills located in 
this province from 65 to 48.7 per cent. of the total number of mills, 
in the textile workers employed from 69.6 to 53.1 per cent., in the 
total yarn spun from 71 to 51 per cent., and in the total piece goods 
produced from 84 to 67 per cent. 

The development of the textile industry since World War I, 





1 “Tancashire and the Indian Market”, by A. R. Burngett-Hurst, in Journal 
of Mine p ta — Society, Vol. XCV, Part III, 1932, p. 424. 

$ Grey Sothe Deen and coarser qualities of dhotis. 

4 “‘Tmportance of Indian Cotton and Textiles in World Markets’’, by Sorabji 
Dorabji SAKLATVALA, in Cotton Trade Journal (Memphis, Tenn., international 
ed.), 1941, pp. 28-29. 

8 Mills in Bombay and Ahmedabad, for instance, have the fine-count machi- 
nery and have taken to the production of finer quality piece goods, whereas 
mills in southern India, which has a large population engaged in hand-weaving, 
have developed a thriving spinning industry. 
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furthermore, has been considerably more rapid in the Indian 
States than in British India, partly because the industry was in its 
infancy in the States and partly owing to various advantages 
offered by the laws and regulations of the State Governments. 
From 1918 to 1939, the number of spindles installed, for instance, 
increased in British India from about 6.2 million to 8.5 million, and 
in the States from 443,000 to 1,313,000. The percentage increases 
for British India and the Indian States respectively were 48.3 and 
97.0 in the number of mills, 77.2 and 326.7 in the paid-up capital, 
60.0 and 244.3 in the number of looms, and 37.1 and 196.3 in the 
number of spindles. 


The Handloom Industry 


The handloom industry, which supplies about 25 per cent. of 
the total cloth consumed in India, and employs over 85 per cent. of 
the textile workers, was estimated to have in 1940 about 2 million 
handlooms, of which 13 per cent. were idle, and to produce annually 
1,989.4 million yards of cloth (including hand-spun yarn), valued 
at about 728 million rupees before World War II. Classified by 
types, there were about 64 per cent. throw-shuttle looms, 35 per 
cent. fly-shuttle looms, and only 1 per cent. of other categories; 
classified by fabrics, 72 per cent. were engaged in the cotton in- 
dustry, 16 per cent. in silk, 5 per cent. in wool, 1 per cent. in arti- 
ficial silk, and 6 per cent. in other textiles. 

The handloom industry, furthermore, represents various stages 
of industrial evolution from independent handicraftsmen to factory 
labourers. The main systems under which the industry is operating 
at present are: (1) the independent cottage weaver; (2) the com- 
mission agency, where master weavers or cloth dealers employ 
weavers who operate in their own homes; (3) the cottage workshop, 
where a master weaver equips the factory with looms and employs 
weavers; (4) the handloom factory, where the owner conducts the 
business on modern methods; (5) the co-operative system, where 
weavers are organised on a co-operative basis for production and 
sale; and (6) the powerloom factories. This diversification has not 
only changed the structure of the industry, but has also led to a 
social stratification in areas where control has passed from the 
producer to the sowcar (financier), who levies a heavy toll for his 
services. Contrary to the generally accepted idea of hand-weaving 
as a part-time occupation, the great majority of weavers, except in 
Assam, are full-time workers. Nor is hand-weaving, except in the 
backward parts of the country, merely a village industry carried 
on by independent weavers. As a result of the extension of the 
market, brought about by improved communications, hand- 
weavers are now found largely in towns, especially in those parts 
of the country where production is for distant markets. This has 
led to a noticeable localisation of the industry, coupled with con- 
siderable specialisation. 


ae between the Mill and the Handloom Production of Cotton 
loth 


While the old handloom industry depending on hand-spun yarn 
decayed during the first half of the nineteenth century, there arose 
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a new hand-weaving industry which used mill-spun yarn and shared 
the fluctuations of the mill industry. Up to 1909-10 the annual 
handloom production of cotton cloth was more than the mill pro- 
duction and in some years nearly double; from 1911-12 to 1914-15, 
the two became nearly equal; during World War I, the mills gained 
considerably over the handlooms; and since then the fortunes of 
the two have been affected by the tariff policy of the Central 
Government, the khaddar (hand-spun and hand-woven cloth) 
movement sponsored by the Nationalists, and changes in the 
clothing habits of the people. The following table compares the 
progress made by the two branches of the industry since the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 


TABLE I. COMPARATIVE PROGRESS OF MILL AND HANDLOOM 
PRODUCTION, 1901-1939 





-— 
Mill production Handloom production 





f : Percentage Percentage 
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(1) 1901-02 to 
1905-06 14 26 
(2) 1921-22 to 
1925-26 41 24 
(3) 1934-35 to 
1938-39 61 25 
Percentage 
increase: 
from quinquen- 
nium (1) to (3) 54 
from quinquen- 
nium (2) to (3) 90 47 





























Source: Report of the Fact-Finding Commitiee, op. cit., p. 194. 

1For the purpose of this column, only retained mill production (mill production less 
exports) has been taken into account. 2 Exports of handloom cloth not known and hence not 
deducted from the total handloom production. 


The table shows that the mill production increased by 479 per 
cent. from the first quinquennium (1902-1906) to the last (1935-1939), 
while the handloom production increased by only 54 per cent. It is 
significant to note, however, that in spite of the fact that during 
the same period the proportion of handloom production to total 
Indian production decreased from 60 to 29 per cent. whereas that 
of mill production increased from 40 to 71 per cent., the handloom 
continued to supply about the same proportion (26 to 25 per cent.) 
of cloth available for home consumption. The gain made by the 
mills (from 14 to 61 per cent.) in supplying the home market was 
obviously won at the expense of the foreign competitors. 

Thus the handloom industry, which in Japan, in spite of great 
encouragement, declined rapidly after World War I, and dwindled 
in several other industrial countries to the production of specialty 
goods, in India has not only survived, but has actually increased 
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its production. This is due to the tremendous pressure of unem- 
ployment in India, which compels the weavers (like the cultiva- 
tors) to persist in their occupation even in the face of its decreasing 
profitableness. In several areas handloom production has declined, 
and in those, such as south India, where it has increased, the reason 
has been the displacement of throw-shuttle looms by fly-shuttle 
looms, the average production of which is 75 per cent. greater. 


Workers in the Handloom Industry. 


The handloom industry employs about 2.4 million full-time 
and part-time weavers, and about 3.6 million paid and unpaid 
assistants; the total population, including workers’ families, de- 
pendent on the industry for livelihood is estimated at about 10 
million. 

According to the Report of the Fact-Finding Committee employ- 
ment among weavers is low and there are long periods of forced 
idleness, varying normally from three to six months a year. Their 
earnings are extremely limited, as the majority, in spite of their 
skill, receive only the income ‘of unskilled labourers. Before the 
present war the great majority of weavers earned from 4 to 6 annas 
(1 rupee = 16 annas) a day, a few of the more skilled 8 to 12 annas a 
day, and those who were unskilled, only 2 or 3 annas a day.' Al- 
though handloom production has greatly increased since 1920, the 
individual earnings of the weavers fell by 40 to 80 per cent. The 
weavers’ economic status is further affected by the fact that the 
number of independent weavers has diminished, except in certain 
backward areas, while the number employed in the domestic and 
karkhana (small factory) system has increased. The great majority 
of the weavers live in a state of chronic indebtedness, brought 
about by unsound economic conditions and aggravated by i impro- 
vident habits, and many of them have to mortgage their future 
labour. 

Largely owing tothe diversified stucture of the industry, there 
is no effective organisation among handloom weavers. In many 
parts of the country, there have arisen craft guilds of modern type 
to help in the marketing of cloth and the maintenance of standards. 
In recent times, where weavers have been brought together in 
karkhanas, they have organised themselves into unions. In Sho- 
lapur, a Handloom Workers’ Union is functioning with about 1,000 
members on its rolls, and in Mangalore an organised strike of hand- 
loom factory weavers in 1937 involved as many as 3,000 workers. 


The Jute Industry 


Jute, the most important of all the fibres used for industrial and 
agricultural purposes, is virtually a monopoly of India and ranks 
among its principal exports. The jute crop is of particular im- 
portance to the province of Bengal, which accounts for about 90 
per cent. of the total Indian output of raw jute, and where the 
average value of the crop is estimated at 440 million rupees, or 





1 Report of the Fact-Finding Committee, op. cit., pp. 200-201. 
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about half the money income of the agricultural community of 
the province in normal years.! 

The jute textile industry, which differs from the cotton textile 
industry in that it is practically confined to a single locality in 
Bengal, gave employment to 298,967 operatives in 1939, as com- 
pared with 347,000 in 1929.2 Although as a manufacturer of jute 
cloth and bagging India does not enjoy anything like its monopoly 
as a producer of raw jute, in 1934 the Indian jute mills consumed 
over half of the world’s jute crop. From 1932-33 to 1938-39 the 
mill consumption of raw jute increased by 30 per cent., or from 
5,002,000 bales (400 Ibs. each) to 6,463,062 bales. India generally 
consumes only 20-25 per cent. of its jute manufactures, and exports 
the rest. 


Other Textiles 


Other Indian textile industries, such as the woollen and silk 
industries, play a negligible part in the world market. In 1934, 
India produced about 2.7 per cent. of the world total of raw wool 
(greasy basis) and consumed 1.5 per cent. of the world total of 
available supply. From 1930 to 1939, the number of woollen mills 
increased from 17 to 41, and of spindles from 78,162 to 81,370. 

In 1931-32, India produced only about 1.5 per cent. of the world 
total of raw silk and silk wastes. The sericultural industry is found 
in several Indian States, in particular, Mysore and Kashmir, the 
latter producing the highest quality of raw silk in India. 


Foreign Trade in Textiles 


In 1938-39, textiles constituted 46.2 per cent. (by value) of the 
total exports of merchandise by sea from British India and 19.3 
per cent. of the total imports by sea into British India. The chief 
exports, in order of importance, were jute manufactures, cotton 
(raw and waste), and raw jute, all three together accounting for 
91.3 per cent. of the total textile exports; the most important im- 
port item was raw cotton and cotton goods, which amounted to 
77.6 per cent. of the total textile imports. 

India’s largest pre-war export market for cotton manufactures 
was Burma, followed by Malaya and Ceylon, importing in 1939-40, 
respectively, 110, 29, and 24 million yards of Indian piece goods. 
Burma was also the major market for yarn, and purchased in 
1937-38, 1938-39, and 1939-40, respectively, 9, 12, and 15 million 
pounds of yarn. A substantial market which had been built up in 
Egypt by 1937-38 was almost eliminated in the following year 
owing to the imposition of restrictive import tariffs. 


Labour in the Textile Mills 


According to the Indian census of 1931%, the actual number of 
workers (earners plus working dependants) listed under the textile 





1“Monthly Fluctuations in Raw Jute Prices”, by V. G. PENDHARKAR and 
G. D. Matuur, in SANKHYA: Indian Journal of Statistics (Calcutta), Vol. 6, 
Part 3, June ue 265. 

2 Report of the ba Commission on Labour in India, Cmd. 3883 (London, 
H. M. Stationery ce, June 1931). 

3 Occupational statistics for the census of 1941 are not yet available. 
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industry including subsidiary occupations was 4,102,136, of whom 
2,531,411 were males and 1,570,725 females. Employment figures, 
based on statistics of factories subject to the Indian Factories Act, 
show that in 1938, out of 1,014,028 workers employed in the textile 
industry (perennial and seasonal), 517,617 were in the cotton mills 
and 295,162 in the jute mills. 

The textile workers, who began to organise in 1918, the year 
which really marks the beginning of the trade union movement in 
India, are among the better organised workers in the country. 
Statistics on the working of the Indian Trade Unions Act show 
that, from 1930-31 to 1938-39, the number of textile unions in- 
creased from 16 to 75, their membership from 19,153 to 136,931, 
and the percentage of textile workers to the total membership of 
the registered trade unions from 8.7 to 18.3 per cent. The number 
of man-days lost from industrial disputes in the textile industry 
(cotton, woollen, and jute mills) in British India fluctuated from 
1,202,465 in 1932 to 4,483,965 in 1934, 1,378,154 in 1936, and 
6,541,128 in 1938. 

It might be mentioned that the demand for factory legislation 
in India arose largely to improve labour conditions in the cotton 
mill industry. The textile workers are protected by the Central 
Government’s legislative measures such as the Indian Factories 
Act, the Payment of Wages Act, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, the Indian Trade Unions Act, and the Indian Trade Disputes 
Act, and by the provincial legislation, such as the Maternity 
Benefit Acts in various provinces and the Bombay Trade Disputes 
Act. 


WARTIME CHANGES IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The effect of the present war on the Indian textile industry 
differs in one important respect from that of the last war. During 
World War I, the Indian textile industry acquired an enormous 
home market at the cost of its erstwhile competitors, since the pro- 
duction of Indian mill cloth increased by 33 per cent. in 1918-19 as 
compared with the pre-war average, and the Indian imports fell 
from 2,600 million yards (pre-war average) to 1,100 million yards 
in 1918-19. Before World War II, the Indian textile industry was 
already satisfying the bulk of the domestic requirements; from 
1934-35 to 1938-39, mill production supplied, on the average, 61 
per cent. and the handlooms 25 per cent. of the total cloth available 
for consumption in India. The war has led to an unprecedented 
demand on the textile industry. With its rising tempo, particularly 
with Japan’s entry as a belligerent, there has been an immense 
increase in the demand for the rapidly expanding armies, in civilian 
consumption, and in the exports to neighbouring allied and neutral 
countries, particularly those in the Middle East which were for- 
merly supplied by the United Kingdom or Japan. 


Changes in Foreign Trade 


With the outbreak of the war, India’s trade with the enemy 
countries naturally came to an end, and that with the neutral and 
allied countries was severely restricted because of shipping diffi- 
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culties and the steep rise in freight and insurance charges. At the 
same time, the demand for the export of cotton piece goods was 


greatly increased. The following table shows the volume of foreign 
trade in the major textiles during the war. 


TABLE II. FOREIGN TRADE IN IMPORTANT TEXTILES 
(RAW AND MANUFACTURED), 1938-39 To 1943-44 





Exports of textiles from British India | Imports of textiles into British India 
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1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 
1941-42 
1942-43 
1943-44 


2,702.8 
2,947.9 
2,167.5 
1,437.5 
301.0 
281.5 


177.0 
221.3 
390.1 
772.4 
819.0 
461.5 


690.6 
570.0 
243.5 
314.7 
242.8 
177.4 


956,302 


1,078,321 


924,118 
898,468 
619,282 
634,359 


647.1 
579.1 
447.0 
181.6 
13.1 
3.6 


539.7 
468.5 
498.1 
770.1 
490.6 
426.1 





























Source: Monthly Survey of Business Conditions in India, Vol. XI, No. 12, Mar. 1944. 


It will be seen from table II that, from 1938-39 to 1943-44, the 
exports of raw cotton declined by 93.3 per cent. (from 2,702,800 
to 281,500 bales), of raw jute by 74.3 per cent. (from 690,600 to 
177,400 tons), and of jute manufactures by 33.7 per cent. (from 
956,302 to 634,359 tons). As the annual export of cotton to Japan 
averaged during the three years before 1938-39 about 1.8 million 
bales', most of which consisted of short staple cotton, its disposal 
became a serious problem after December 1941. 

The export of cotton piece goods, however, rose from 177.0 
million yards in 1938-39 to 819.0 million yards in 1942-43 and de- 
clined to 461.5 million yards in the following year. From 1938-39 
to 1943-44, the increase was 160.7 per cent; during the same period, 
the export of cotton piece goods from the United Kingdom fell by 
72.2 per cent., or from 1,393 million square yards in 1939 to 374 
million square yards in 1943.2 The textile markets gained by India 
during the war in Africa, the Middle and Near East, and Oceania 
were formerly supplied largely by the United Kingdom and to a 
less extent by Japan. 

Table II also shows that, from 1938-39 to 1943-44, the imports 
of cotton piece goods into British India declined from 647.1 million 
yards to the comparatively negligible quantity of 3.6 million yards, 
and the imports of raw cotton from 539,700 bales to 426,100 bales. 


The Wartime Demand for the Armed Forces 


The amount of cotton cloth purchased by the Supply Depart- 
ment of the Government of India increased from 300 million yards 


1 Sorabji Dorabji SAKLATVALA, loc. cit., p. 29. 
* Statistics Relating to the War Effort of the United Kingdom, Cmd. 6564 


(London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1944), p. 24, table 22. 
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in 1939-40 to 600 million yards in 1940-41 and to 1,000 million 
yards in 1941-42', and remained about the same in 1942-43, con- 
stituting about 25 per cent. of the total mill production in that year 
(4,109.3 million yards). It was estimated that in 1942 the Indian 
cotton industry supplied the armed forces of India and the United 
Nations with 1,000 million yards of cotton cloth and many mis- 
cellaneous items requiring 120 million pounds of cotton yarn.? 

The Indian textile industry has made a considerable contribu- 
tion to the wartime demand for tentage. Although small quantities 
of canvas tents are made in Australia and South Africa, by far the 
largest number of tents for the Eastern Group countries as well as 
for the Middle East and the Far East centres of war have been 
supplied by India, apart from the substantial quantities required 
by the armed forces within the country. Before the war, only five 
firms in Cawnpore had been manufacturing the special pattern 
tents required for the Army, whereas in 1940 about 53 new factories 
were established in the vicinity of port towns. Before 1938-39, the 
annual purchase of tentage for the armed forces amounted to about 
1 million rupees, whereas in 1939-40 it increased to about 10 million 
rupees, in 1940-41 to about 85 million rupees, in 1941-42 to about 
130 million rupees, and in 1942-43 to an estimated 160 million ru- 

es.§ 

The war has also increased the demand for the products of the 
cottage and small-scale handloom industries, and the Supply De- 
partment of the Government of India found it useful to draw upon 
the small industries to supplement the mill supplies. For instance, 


the Supply Department placed with the handloom woollen in- 
dustries orders for 1,880,000 blankets in 1941-42 and for 2,847,300 
blankets in 1942-43. 


The Cotton Textile Directorate. 


The formidable problem of Army clothing and equipment under 
wartime conditions was solved by the Government in co-operation 
with the textile industry. Panels with representatives of the in- 
dustry and the Government were organised in order to co-ordinate 
purchase, planning, and production as closely as possible. During 
the first eighteen months of the war purchases for the services had 
been made by the normal peacetime method of tender, which vir- 
tually broke down as a result of the increasing disparity between 
the prices which the Government was prepared to pay and those 
which were obtainable in the open market. A special Cotton 
Textile Directorate was established, along with panels which link 
it with the main producing centres, such as Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Cawnpore, etc. The purchase programme of the Directorate for 





1 Figures up to 1941-42 are from the Memorandum submitted by the Federa- 
tion of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry, New Delhi, to the Com- 
merce Member, Government of India, on 22 Dec. 1942, cited by D. R. GADGIL 
and N. V. SOVANI: War and Indian Economic Policy (Poona, Gokhale Institute of 
Politics and Economics, 1944), p. 86, table 15. 

2It may be mentioned that some 16,000 items in all are made for the armed 
forces from cotton textiles of one kind or another. Annually, not less than 3 
million Ibs. of sewing thread have to be made for this purpose. 

3G. W. Tyson: India Arms for Victory (Allahabad, Kitabistan, 1943), p. 204. 
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the year February 1942 to January 1943, for instance, amounted 
to 750 million rupees.! Each panel, on being notified of the Govern- 
ment’s requirements and the prices to be paid, allocates the pro- 
duction quota to each mill within the panel’s jurisdiction. Attached 
to the Planning Section of the Directorate there is a Technical 
Section, with a staff of practical spinners, weavers, and dyers who 
visit mills and assist them in their production problems. In order 
that its requirements may be adequately met, the Government 
gives every possible assistance to the industry not only to ensure 
supplies of raw materials, stores, dyes, chemicals, coal, etc., but also 
to provide technical assistance to those with little experience in 
manufacturing Government materials to the exacting standards 
demanded by the defence authorities. The system of securing war 
supplies for the Government by the co-operative effort of the ac- 
credited representatives of the textile industry on the All-India 
Panel, the executive organisation of the Government, as repre- 
sented by the Cotton Textile Directorate, and the defence authori- 
ties, as represented by the Controller-General of Inspection and 
his organisation, has proved so successful that such an organisation 
might have a wider application in the immediate post-war period. 


The Wartime Production of Textiles 


In order to meet the wartime demand for textiles, the Govern- 
ment has attempted to assure a maximum production of cotton 
textiles through control and rationalisation of the industry, the aim 
being that each mill should produce to its maximum capacity by 
working, if necessary, three shifts of 744 hours each, and should 
manufacture goods for which it is specially suited. The following 
table shows the wartime changes in the production of cotton piece 
goods and jute manufactures. 


TABLE III. PRODUCTION OF MAJOR TEXTILES, 1937-38 To 1943-44 





Mill consumption Jute manufactures 

Year of Indian cotton in India| Cotton piece goods (including twist and 
(thousand bales of (million yards) yarn) 

400 Ibs. each) (thousand tons) 





1937-38 2,866.5 
1938-39 3,106.3 
1939-40 3,030.9 
1940-41 3,338.1 
1941-42 3,938.6 
1942-43 4,033.8 
1943-44 4,301.0 




















Source: Monthly Survey of Business Conditions in India, Vol. XI, No. 12, Mar. 1944. 


1 Provisional figure. 


Raw Cotton and Cotton Textiles. 


It will be seen from table III that the annual mill production of 
cotton piece goods during the first four years of the war fluctuated 
mildly around the level of 1938-39 and, according to the provisional 


1G. W. Tyson, op. cit., pp. 195-196. 
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estimate, was expected to increase by almost 15 per cent. in 1943-44. 
In comparison, the mill production of cotton piece goods from 
1937 to 1942 in the United Kingdom declined from 3,806 to 1,850 
million square yards (excluding made-up goods), in the United 
States increased from 9,321 to 12,000 million square yards, and in 
Canada rose from 245 to 350 million square yards.' Some of the 
reasons for the small increase in the Indian production of cotton 
textiles in the face of tremendous demand are the shortage of coal, 
an inadequate supply of mill stores and textile accessories, and the 
lack of skilled technical staff. The progressive decline in the pro- 
duction of textile goods in the United Kingdom, on the other hand, 
is largely due to the increasing diversion of the textile operatives 
into the war industries and the armed forces. 

The available figures indicate that in 1942-43 the Indian textile 
industry ranked second in the world as regards the volume of cotton 
consumed and fifth in point of s»indles and looms installed. From 
1938-39 to 1942-43, the number of cotton spindles installed increased 
from 10,059,370 to 10,130,568, and that of cotton looms installed 
decreased from 202,464 to 200,890. 

Increased demand, together with rising prices, has stimulated 
the manufacture of subsidiary textile products, such as bobbins, 
starches, chemicals, and other auxiliaries. Textile machinery has 
been wearing out rapidly under the strain of increased production, 
and the imports from the United Kingdom fell from 26,951 tons in 
1938 to 7,887 tons in 1943.2 Owing to the wartime shortage of some 
of the spares for textile machinery, India now makes all the 
necessary powerloom parts and also dying, bleaching and finishing 
equipment, but it is difficult to say to what extent local production 
has met the needs of the mills. 

Although, as table III shows, the mill consumption of Indian 
cotton increased from 2,866,500 bales in 1937-38 to 4,310,000 bales in 
1943-44, the export of raw cotton fell from 2,730,400 bales to 281,500 
bales. This led to serious repercussions on the producers of cotton, 
particularly of the short staple variety. After Japan’s entry into the 
war, the Indian Central Cotton Committee recommended that the 
existing acreage under short and fair staple cotton should be forth- 
with reduced by at least 50 per cent. The Central Government 
not only announced in January 1942 the creation of a special fund, 
known as the Cotton Fund’, from the proceeds of the levy of an 
additional duty of one anna per Ib. on all imported cotton with a 
view to assisting the cotton growers who suffered most heavily as 
a result of the war, but also started a country-wide ‘““Grow More 
Food”” campaign, advising the agriculturist to reduce the area 
under short staple cotton and to grow food grain instead. Asa result, 
the area under cotton declined from 24,615,000 acres (the annual 
average from 1936-37 to 1938-1939) to 18,812,000 acres in 1942-43, 
or by 23.5 per cent., and to 19,261,000 acres in 1943-44, or by 21.7 
per cent. as compared with the pre-war average; the corresponding 





1BoaRD OF TRADE: Report of the Cotton Board Committee to Enquire into 
Post-War Problems (Manchester, Nicholls and Cc., Jan. 1944), p. 34, table 14. 
* Textile Mercury and Argus (Manchester), Vol. CXI, No. 2902, 3 Nov. 1943, 


p. 465. 
* Gazette of India Extraordinary, 29 Jan. 1942, p. 166. 
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figures for raw cotton are 5,659,000 bales, 4,554,000 bales (decrease 
of 19.7 per cent.), and 4,934,000 bales (decrease of 12.9 per cent.).' 


Raw Jute and Jute Manufactures. 


Table III also shows that jute manufacture, including twist and 
yarn, decreased from 1,311,600 tons in 1937-38 to 937,800 tons in 
1943-44, or by 28.5 per cent. This fall in production was caused 
largely by the lack of shipping facilities for the export trade, which 
is the mainstay of the industry. Although the decline in exports 
was compensated to a considerable extent by the Government 
orders for sandbags, the stocks at about the middle of 1942 were 
such as to necessitate a reduction of working hours from 60 to 54a 
week, and in order to ease the situation further, it was decided to 
seal 10 per cent. of the looms.’ 

As compared with the average pre-war (1936-37 to 1938-39) 
jute acreage of 2,980,000 acres, there were 3,333,000 acres in 1942-43 
(increase of 12.5 per cent.) and 2,602,000 acres in 1943-44 
(87.8 per cent. of the pre-war average); corresponding figures for 
the production of raw jute are 8,387,000 bales, 9,062,000 bales 
(increase of 8.1 per cent.), and 6,949,000 bales (82.8 per cent. of 
the pre-war average).* 


Sericulture. 


Unlike the jute industry, the Indian silk industry has been 
affected favourably by the war. In the State of Mysore, for in- 
stance, the area under mulberry increased from 38,480 acres at the 
end of June 1941 to nearly 57,000 acres at the end of December 
1942, and a scheme was launched for increasing the production of 
filature silk required for the manufacture of parachute fabrics and 
components. Under this scheme, besides 1,300 basins privately 
financed, the Government of the State of Mysore agreed to put up 
a filature of 200 basins at the cost of about 284,962 rupees to the 
Government of the United Kingdom, and to supply all the silk 
produced in that filature to the Government of India, which is to 
bear the entire cost of training the labour and supervisory staff 
necessary for operating the plant. 

In the State of Kashmir, where the sericulture industry pro- 
vides part-time occupation for over 50,000 rural families and whole- 
time occupation for about 4,000 urban families, plans have been 
made for its further extension. In Jamu and Kashmir, a programme 
involving an annual expenditure of 125,000 rupees for a period of 
three years for the extension of mulberry plantations was launched 
in 1943. 


: =) R. Ganeit and N.V.SovaAnl, op. cit., p. 121 (the 1943-44 figures are esti- 
mates). 

? The restrictions on production became effective from 18 May 1942, and 
were cancelled by a resolution adopted at a meeting of the Indian Jute Mills 
Association on 12 Mar. 1943, which allowed a 60-hour week, with all looms func- 
tioning, in order to meet a large demand from the United States Government for 
which shipping space was immediately available; this relaxation, however, was 
temporary and member mills were required to give effect to the restrictions in 
May 1943 (Annual Report of the Committee of the Indian Jute Mills Association, 
Calcutta, for 1943). 
3D. R. Gaver and N. V. Sovanl, op. cit., p. 121. 
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Artificial Silk. 


The imports of artificial silk, which were valued at 21,607,000 
rupees in 1938-39 and at 37,521,000 rupees in 1936-37'!, came 
largely from Japan, Italy, and Germany. The war has led to an 
examination of the possibilities of establishing the rayon industry 
in India. Most of the raw material for the manufacture of rayon is 
available in the country, but there is a lack of the needed machinery. 
Rayon staple fibre, furthermore, can be substituted for the long 
staple cotton, now imported, which is not grown in India. The in- 
vestigations carried out by the Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
assisted by the Industrial Research Bureau of the Central Govern- 
ment, into various aspects of the industry are preparing the way for 
its establishment in the country. 


Civilian Supplies 

In spite of the slight increase in the mill production of cotton 
textiles during the war, the supplies available for civilians con- 
tinued to diminish with the progress of the war, owing to the in- 
creasing demand for the armed forces, rising exports, and declining 
imports. The following table shows the amount of clothing, ex- 
cluding handloom production, available for civilians from 1938-39 
to 1942-43. 


TABLE IV. CIVILIAN SUPPLIES OF MILL-MADE COTTON CLOTH, 
1938-39 To 1942-43 
(in million yards) 


1938-39 1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 














Supplies 
Mill production in India | 4,269.3 | 4,012.5 | 4,269.4 | 4,493.6 | 4,109.3 
Imports 647.1 579.1} 447.0 181.6 13.1 
Total supplies 4,916.4 | 4,591.6 | 4,716.4 | 4,675.2 | 4,122.4 
Demand 
Exports (including re-ex- 
ports) 192.7] 238.0] 433.6] 857.6} 835.3 
Purchase by Supply De- 
partment —_— 300.0 600.0 | 1,000.0 | 1,200.0! 





Total supplies not avail- 


able for civilian consump- 
tion 192.7 | 538.0 | 1,033.6 | 1,857.6 | 2,035.3 








| Net supplies available for 
civilian consumption 4,723.7 | 4,053.6 | 3,682.8 | 2,817.6 | 2,087.1 























Source: Monthly Survey of Business Conditions in India , Vol. XI, No. 12, Mar. 1944. For 
me oy for purchases by the Supply Department: D. R. Gapon, and N. V. Sovant, op. cit., 
p. 86. 


1 Estimate. 


It will be seen from table IV that the net supplies of mill cloth 
available for civilian consumption fell from 4,723.7 million yards 





1 These figures include yarn and piece goods made entirely of artificial silk 
as well as goods of artificial silk mixed with other materials. 
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in 1938-39 to 2,087.1 million yards in 1942-43 or by 55.8 per cent. 
As compared with this, the civilian consumption of clothing in the 
United Kingdom in 1941, 1942, and 1943 was approximately 40 
per cent. below the pre-war level.'! In the United States, the index 
for consumer expenditure in 1939 dollars on clothing (1939 = 100) 
increased to 113.2 in 1941 and 120.6 in 19422; a similar trend was 
shown in Canada. 

The maladjustment between supplies and the demand for 
clothing was further accentuated by the unsocial activities of specu- 
lators, hoarders, and profiteers, and by the increasing monetary 
incomes resulting from growing governmental disbursements of all 
kinds, both on India’s own and on the Allied account, which 
amounted to 6,930 million rupees in 1943-44, the total outlay since 
the outbreak of the war being 17,650 million rupees.* As a result, 
the index of wholesale prices of cotton manufactures rose from 100 
in August 1939 to 442 (estimated) in March 1943‘; and during the 
same period ‘‘ex-mill’’ prices of different types of cotton piece goods 
increased by 329 to 375 per cent. Some of this increase may be 
attributed to the rise in the cost of production: according to Mr. 
N. R. Pillai, Secretary to the Commerce Department of the Govern- 
ment of India, between April 1941 and March 1943, the index 
number of the price of raw cotton increased by about 70 per cent., 
of wages and fuel by about 60 per cent., and of all mill stores by 
about 175 per cent.’ The cause for the increase in the price of cloth 
beyond what might be due to the rise in the cost of production must 
be sought in the physical shortage of goods in relation to current 
demand. The wartime inflation, furthermore, had risen to a 
maximum about the middle of 1943; the general index of wholesale 
prices increased from 100.3 in August 1939 (19 August 1939 = 100) 
to 220.1 in March 1943.° 

The Government of India planned, as early as September 1941, 
to provide standard or utility cloth’ for the use of the poorer sec- 
tions of the population at uniform low prices throughout the 
country, but the attempt was not successful. Furthermore, a series 
of control orders designed to stabilise the prices of raw cotton and 
to combat speculative trading were issued as a preliminary to the 
introduction, in June 1943, of the Cotton Cloth and Yarn (Control) 
Order®, the first really comprehensive control programme to be 
initiated in India. The Order not only provides for control of the 





1 The index of civilian consumption was 100 in 1938, 100.5 in 1939, 84 in 
1940, 60 in 1941, 60.5 in 1942, and 59.5 in 1943 (‘Changes in Consumption, 
1938-1943", by J. L. Nicnotson, in Bulletin cf Oxford Institute of Statistics, 
Vol. 6, No. 13, 23 Sept. 1944, p. 221). 

2? “Consumption and Rationing in the United States”, by J. GOLDMAN, idem, 
Vol. 5, No. 14, 9 Oct. 1943, p. 223. 

3 RESERVE BANK oF INDIA: Report of the Central Board of Directors for the 
year ended the 30th June 1944 (Bombay, Times of India Press, 1944), p. 5. 

4 Idem, Report on Currency & Finance for the Year 1942-43, p. 72, statement II. 

5 Although Mr. Pillai stated that he could not vouch for the accuracy of all 
his figures, these are the most reliable figures available (Council of State Debates, 
Vol. I, No. 5, 2 Mar. 1943, p. 223). 

6 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, Nec. 6, Dec. 1944, pp. 736-750: 
“Wartime Inflation in India and its Social Repercussions’. 

7 Dhotis, saris, and shirtings. 
® Gazette of India Extraordinary, 17 June 1943, pp. 407-408. 
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prices, production, and sale of cotton cloth and yarn, and for 
prevention of the hoarding of cloth by manufacturers and dealers, but 
also establishes a Textile Control Board for the control of the 
industry during the war and possibly the immediate post-war 
period.' By this programme the Government planned to produce 
approximately 2,000 million yards? of standard cloth within twelve 
months and to allocate it, at a uniform stabilised price, to the 
various provinces and States on a population basis. One result of 
this measure was that by August 1943 the price of cloth fell in 
some of the retail markets by more than 40 per cent. and the 
hoarded stocks of cloth began to appear on the market.’ By June 
1944, cloth prices had been reduced on an average by about 60 per 
cent. and larger supplies of cloth were made available for civilians.‘ 

It was reported in September 1944 that in 1944-45 over 25 per 
cent. of India’s woollen production, hitherto entirely devoted to 
the needs of the armed forces, might be released for civilian con- 
sumption.® 


Textile Workers in Wartime 


The following table shows the average daily number of workers 
employed from 1938 to 1943 in the cotton and jute mills and in the 


TABLE V. AVERAGE DAILY NUMBER OF WORKERS IN THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 1938-1943 








1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 19431 

Cotton mills 

(Government 

and Iecal fund 

mills) 517,617; 488,554} 490,815} 595,695] 611,025) 652,163 
Jute mills 295,162} 298,967) 303,777) 310,624} 309,962) 302,304 
Grand total for 

the textile 

industry 1,014,028} 985,180} 993,320)1,122,947/1,123,056)1,148,835 





























Source: Indian Labour Gazette, Vol. I, No. 2, Aug. 1943, pp. 43-47; Vol. II, No. 3, Sept. 
1944, pp. 90-94. ; 


1 Provisional figures. 


entire textile industry, including both perennial and seasonal fac- 
tories, Government and local fund (municipal) factories, and rope 
works, but excluding the clothing industry. 


1 The Board, which has a non-official chairman, consists of 25 members, of 
whom 15 represent the millowners, two the consumers, two labour interests, one 
the handloom industry, one transport, two distributors, one the East India Cotton 
Association, and one the Indian Central Cotton Committee (Indian Textile Jour- 
nal, Vol. LIV, No. 638, Nov. 1943, p. 59). 

? This quay represents one third of the normal annual consumption of 
cloth in India and is equivalent to five yards for every man, woman, and child. 

* Cf. Viceroy’s address to the Joint Session of the Council of State and the 
—" Assembly (Legislative Assembly Debates, Vol. III, No. 6, 2 Aug. 1943, 
p. q 

* RESERVE BANK oF INDIA: Report of the Central Board of Directors for the year 
ended the 30th June 1944, op. cit., p. 6. 

5 Times of India (Bombay), 5 Sept. 1944. 
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Table V shows that from 1938 to 1943 the number of workers 
employed in cotton mills increased by 26.2 per cent. (from 517,617 
to 652,163), in jute mills by 2.4 per cent. (from 295,162 to 302,304), 
and in the entire textile industry by 10.7 per cent. (from 1,014,028 
to 1,148,835). 

The number of man-days lost through industrial disputes in 
the textile industry in British India was 2,461,061 in 1939, 6,049,519 
in 1940, 2,217,342 in 1941, and 5,293,027 (provisional figure) in 
1942. The large increase in 1942 was partly due to political strikes, 
particularly in the Bombay textile mills. 

By far the most frequent cause of industrial disputes has been 
the great increase in the wartime cost of living. Since the beginning 
of the war the textile workers have been paid a cost-of-living bonus, 
which has been higher in Bombay and Ahmedabad than in any other 
centre. From January 1940 to March 1943, the working class cost- 
of-living index (August 1939=100) for Bombay rose from 109 to 
198, and for Ahmedabad from 111 to 237, while the cost-of-living 
bonus to the cotton mill workers increased from 3.1 rupees to 23.5 
rupees a month in Bombay and from 3.5 rupees to 46.1 rupees a 
month in Ahmedabad. The average monthly rate of the cost-of- 
living bonus for the whole period in Bombay was 7.8 rupees, or 24 
per cent. of average earnings, while in Ahmedabad it was 9.1 rupees, 
or 26 per cent. of average earnings. 

The wartime demand for textiles has also led to a considerable 
increase in the earnings of the handloom weavers, as the finished 
product of the handloom industry has not been subjected to price 
control, although the price of mill-made yarn, which forms the 
handloom weaver’s principal raw material, is strictly controlled. 

In view of the unemployment among jute workers caused by 
the wartime reduction in jute manufactures, the Indian Jute Mills’ 
Association evolved a plan of rationalisation effective from 1 July 
1944, under which an industrial pool was constituted for paying 
the idle labourers at the rate of 3 rupees per week plus an amenity 
allowance of 1.25 rupees per week, and for refunding to the mills 
the cost of subsidy on foodstuffs provided to such workers. The 
scheme was to be financed out of a cess per loom-hour worked by 
the mills (those electrically driven and the steam driven ones still 
in operation) and the contribution paid by the Government as a 
compensation for the requisitioned mills.! 


FUTURE TRENDS 


The wartime prosperity of the Indian textile industry is largely 
the result of the cessation of competition from the United Kingdom 
and Japan, the heavy requirements for the armed forces, and the 
stimulation of exports to markets deprived of their normal imports 
from other countries. For the duration of the war, the heavy de- 
mand on the textile industry for military requirements and for 
exports will probably continue and the supply of clothing available 
for civilian consumption will tend to remain restricted, although to 
a less extent than it was in 1943. 


1 Eastern Economist (New Delhi), Vol. 3, No. 14, 6 Oct. 1944, p. 397, and 
No. 15, 13 Oct. 1944, p. 429; The Leader (Allahabad), 11 Oct. 1944. 
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Immediate Post-War Period 


In the immediate post-war period any increase in the production 
of cotton cloth in India will probably be negligible. On the one 
hand, some increase might be effected because of the probability 
that the coal and mill supplies situation will be improved; but on 
the other, the replacement of textile machinery, a major factor in 
production, will be needed, according to one estimate, to the extent 
of 50 per cent. in the case of spinning machines, power looms, and 
sizing machines, and it is unlikely that such a volume of accumu- 
lated demand can be met by imports in a short period, particularly 
when the world demand for such machinery will be greatly in- 
creased and the world supply very much limited. 

As regards foreign trade, the probability is that the imports of 
textiles will not increase to the pre-war level, and that the com- 
mercial exports will not decline. Japan will not be an effective 
force; and, according to the Report of the Board of Trade’s Cotton 
Board Committee, the United Kingdom will take some time to 
attain its pre-war production level’, although exports might expand 
more rapidly than the increase in production. The United States, 
whose textile production will probably not increase beyond the 
wartime level, will have to meet the accumulated replacement 
demand at home and the requirements of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA) abroad. Moreover, 
India, as the second greatest producer of cotton piece goods in the 
world, will have to supply a considerable share of the post-war 
clothing relief. It will therefore retain, at least for a short period 
after the war, its status, acquired under wartime emergency, as a 
net cotton textile exporting country. 

As to the home market, there is a vast accumulation of un- 
satisfied replacement demand for clothing. The effectiveness of 
this demand, however, depends on the volume and diffusion of 
wartime savings, which, largely because of low levels of income and 
wartime inflation, will be very small as compared with Canada, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 


Long-Term Trends 


The long-term developments in the Indian textile industry are 
difficult to assess because of the numerous unpredictable factors 
affecting the world economic and political situation. The future 
position of the industry in foreign markets, for instance, is difficult 
to determine. Two major problems, namely, the exploitation of the 
home market and the competition between mills and handlooms, 
however, may be discussed briefly. 


The Home Market. 


The consumption of textile goods in India, which is the largest 
potential market for the Indian textile industry, is considerably 
below what may be regarded as a reasonable minimum, and below 
what fairly well paid workers in the more industrialised countries 





1 Report of the Cotton Board Committee to Enquire into Post-War Problems, 
op. cit., p. 42. 
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have been accustomed to consume. The annual average con- 
sumption of cotton cloth per capita in India was 13.03 yards in the 
decade 1909-10 to 1918-19, 12.44 yards in 1919-20 to 1928-29, and 
14.16 yards in 1929-30 to 1938-39. Compared with this, the esti- 
mated annual cotton piece goods consumption per head in linear 
yards in 1929 was 64! in the United States, 37.7 in Canada, 35.0! 
in the United Kingdom (in 1934), 30.6 in Malaya, 21.4 in Japan, 
19.1 in Egypt, 18.9 in Brazil, 16.9 in Iraq, 12.6 in the Sudan, 12.1 
in Ceylon, 11.8 in Nyasaland, Kenya and Uganda, 10.4 in the 
Netherlands Indies, 10.0 in China, 7.6 in Tanganyika, and 5.9! 
in British West Africa. 

If India’s total wartime production of cloth, roughly estimated 
at 6,000 million yards per year, were consumed within the country, 
the annual consumption per head would be slightly over 15 yards’, 
which is considerably less than the per capita consumption in 1929 
in the United States, Canada, the United Kingdom, Malaya, 
Japan, Egypt, and Brazil. It might be mentioned that various re- 
construction plans devised for the industrialisation of India will, 
apart from increasing the textile demand for industrial purposes, 
add to the people’s purchasing power, which, in turn must increase 
the effective demand of consumers: analysis of wage earners’ family 
budgets in different countries shows that the expenditure on 
clothing tends to increase, absolutely as well as proportionately, with 
a rise in income’, and this seems to be equally true in the case of 
families with higher incomes. 


Role of the Handloom Industry. 


The Indian cotton mill industry, which has been expanding 
mainly at the expense of foreign imports, has reached a stage, post- 
poned by the war, of acute competition against the handloom 
industry, which, left to itself, will perhaps dwindle to the position 
of a small handicraft concentrating on the production of a few 
specialty cloths. The Report of the Fact-Finding Committee, how- 
ever, maintains that in an industrially backward country suffering 
from chronic unemployment a labour-using and capital-saving in- 
dustry such as the handloom industry has a special function to 
discharge as it provides employment for a large number of people 
and helps to mitigate the unequal diffusion of purchasing power’, 
considered to be one of the main reasons of India’s poverty. De- 
centralised production is not so uneconomical or inefficient as is 
often assumed, and hand-weaving is particularly suited to Indian 
conditions. The hand-weavers’ cost of production is estimated to 
be only about 10 to 15 per cent. higher than that of mills in many 





1Sq. yds. 
? The population of India was 388,998,000 in 1941 as compared with 338,119,000 


in 1931, an increase of 15 per cent. in a decade (Abstract cf Tables giving the 
main statistics of the Census of the Indian Empire of 1941, Cmd. 6435, H.M. 
Stationery Office, London, Mar. 1943, p. 7). 

* Cf. 1.L.0.: Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1943-44 (Montreal, 1945), table 
XXIII, pp. 214-217. 

* While the proportion of the wage bill to the total cost of production in mills 
is at most 25 per cent., it forms about 40 per cent. in hand-weaving with mill- 
yarn and nearly 75 per cent. in hand-weaving with hand-spun yarn. 
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lines of staple production, and even this difference is claimed to be 
due to the enhanced cost of yarn to the weavers resulting from 
middlemen’s charges. The Report emphasises the complementary 
character of mills and handlooms, and recommends co-operation 
between the two in order that the linking of the handlooms with 
the spinning and finishing mills may effect a combination of the 
economies of machine production and large-scale enterprise with 
the economies of the domestic system. To facilitate this, it recom- 
mends the establishment of an Indian Handloom Industry Board, 
a semi-public corporation similar to the Milk Marketing Board in 
the United Kingdom, with a governing body comprising Govern- 
ment officials, representatives of the handloom industry, and 
leading businessmen with long experience in textile problems. The 
three functions of the Board, namely, research, supply of raw 
materials, and marketing, would be under three separate com- 
mittees.! 


* * * 


Considering the volume of its production, the value of its 
foreign trade, and the number of workers it employs, the Indian 
textile industry is of outstanding importance in the national 
economy. But problems such as those mentioned in the above 
pages do not arise in India alone. The textile industry is pre- 
eminently international. While each country must cope with its 
own particular problems, there can be no complete solution unless 


there is international agreement. Textile mills are not only found 
in many countries but they are highly interdependent, since 
only a few of the leading textile producing countries have necessary 
raw materials. Before World War II, for instance, five countries, 
namely, Brazil, China, Egypt, India, and the United States, pro- 
duced over 80 per cent. of the total world supply of ginned cotton, 
and, in turn, depended on world manufacturing activity for the 
sale of their raw material. The countries exporting cotton textiles 
are actual or potential competitors in all markets, although there is 
a considerable range within which they are non-competitive in 
practice. Obviously the development of the textile industry and 
trade is an important factor in the evolution of world economy, 
and the proper co-ordination of the world textile industry is essen- 
tial if it is to be sufficiently expanded to ensure an adequate supply 
of textile products for the masses of the people in every country. 








1 The Government of India recently decided to set up a Board of this kind 
(Gazette of India, 17 Feb. 1945, Part. I, Sec. 1, pp. 206-207). 
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Family Allowances in France 


Family allowances have been in operation on a wide scale in 
France for three decades. The coverage of the scheme, which is a lead- 
ing example of the system of industrial equalisation funds financed 
by contributions from employers, has been gradually extended, and 
since 1939 it has included practically all persons gainfully occupied. 
Some account of the growth of the French system of family allowances 
up to that year has been given in earlier articles in the Review.' In 
the following pages the development of the scheme since its inception 
is reviewed and the administrative organisation, rates of benefit, and 
other principal characteristics of the scheme as it now stands are 
described. The International Labour Office is indebted to Mr. de 
Préville of the French Central Family Allowances Committee for 
checking and revising the original text of the article. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The existing system of family allowances in France is the culmi- 
nation of a long period of evolution.? It began with the introduction 
of allowances by a few benevolent industrial employers, and for a 
considerable time development was based on the voluntary adhesion 
of other employers. As the system expanded, practices tended to 
become more uniform and administrative machinery was developed 
and improved. Eventually the State intervened and integrated 
family allowances into its general population and family policy. 
They were made compulsory for larger and larger proportions of 
the population until now almost all families are included. By 
degrees, the State found it necessary to take steps to simplify and 
co-ordinate the system, to prescribe rules with respect to benefits 
and contributions, to supervise administration, and to provide 
subsidies in certain cases. 

Family allowances were introduced in a few isolated cases 
during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries by em- 
ployers who appear to have been moved principally by concern 
for the welfare of those of their workers who had heavy family 
responsibilities. Some classes of civil servants also received allow- 
ances. The first real impetus came, however, during the first world 
war. Because of the rapid rise in the cost of living, there was strong 
pressure for increases in wages. The demand was met by employers, 
from 1916 onward, by the introduction of allowances for workers’ 
children. This alleviated the worst hardships and was less expensive 
than raising wage rates. Allowances were granted in 1917 to civil 
servants receiving less than specified incomes, and in 1918 to all 
servants of the central Government. 

At first the allowances were paid directly to the worker by his 

1Cf., in particular, International Labour Review, Vol. XXXII, No. 4, Oct. 
1935, pp. 463-491: ‘‘The Compulsory Payment of Family Allowances in Belgium, 
France and Italy”, by Claire Horrner; Vol. XLI, No. 4, Apr. 1940, pp. 337-360: 
“Recent Develepments in Compulsory Systems of Family Allowances’’, by 


the same author. 
? Cf. BonvoIsIn and MAIGNAN: Allocations familiales et caisses de compensa- 


tion (Paris, 1930), pp. 1-19. 
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employer, but in 1918 the first equalisation fund was set up. The 
introduction of this principle made it a matter of indifference to 
the individual employer whether his employees had children, and 
so opened the way for rapid development. The factor of pressure 
to meet wage demands because of rising costs of living continued 
throughout most of the ’twenties. It has been alleged also that 
employers were interested in family allowances as a means of secur- 
ing that men with families would oppose revolutionary trade union- 
ism, and of reducing labour turnover.! Propaganda in favour of the 
system was also constantly being carried on by groups interested 
in increasing the birth rate. At first the trade unions tended to be 
hostile. They disliked the employers’ control of the equalisation 
funds and feared that the threat of withholding allowances might 
be used to restrain their activities. Welfare schemes associated 
with the system were somewhat resented as interfering with the 
private lives of the workers. Within a few years, however, their 
attitude changed and the unions have for long been strong support- 
ers of the movement.? Under these influences the system expanded 
to cover a large portion of French industry on an entirely voluntary 
basis. 

Throughout the period the Government was seriously concerned 
with the need for raising the birth rate, and by degrees it came to 
adopt the principle of family allowances as an instrument in its 
general family policy. It continued to pay allowances to its own 
employees, and in 1922 ordered that all public works contracts let by 
local (departmental and communal) authorities should contain 
clauses requiring the contractor to pay allowances. Local govern- 
ments were authorised in 1923 to pay allowances to their employees. 
There was constant pressure for State action to generalise the system, 
and this was done in 1932. Legal recognition was given to the 
existing system and provision was made for extending it to cover 
all industries and occupations. All employees, irrespective of their 
income, were to be eligible for benefits. Benefits were to be paid 
also in respect of children of a person incapacitated or killed in an 
industrial accident. All children were covered and the age limit 
was fixed at the school-leaving age (then thirteen years), or sixteen 
years if the child was a student, apprentice, or incapacitated. 
Employers were required to affiliate with regional or industry funds, 
and the occupational and territorial scope of the latter was defined. 
Provision was made for fixing minimum rates for each department. 
State inspectors were to ensure the efficient working of the system, 
and a Superior Family Allowance Committee was set up to advise 
the Minister of Labour on matters of policy. This action by the 
State thus extended the scope of the system, but involved no 
radical change in its nature. 





1Cf. D. V. Grass: Population Policies and Movements in Europe (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1940), pp. 103-104. 

? See, for example, resolutions adopted by the 1923 Congress of the General 
Confederation of Labour (cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. V, No. 7, 
16 Feb. 1923, p. 289), the 1926 Congress of the Federation of Christian Textile 
Workers (idem, Vol. XIX, No. 4, 26 July 1926, p. 166), and the 1928 Congress 
of the French Federation of Christian Workers (idem, Vol. XXVI, No. 12, 
18 June 1928, p. 451). See also Eleanor RATHBONE: The Case for Family Allowances 
(Harmondsworth, Penguin Books, Ltd., 1940), pp. 110-111. 
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Application of the legislation was gradual. Between 1933 and 
1937 some 26 Decrees were issued applying it to various occupations 
and regions. The implementation was relatively easy in industry, 
commerce, and the liberal professions. The diversity of conditions 
in agriculture made the introduction of allowances more difficult, 
and they were not made compulsory until 1936. Coverage was 
limited to persons employing workers for at least 75 days in the 
year, and a super-equalisation fund for agriculture was set up. 
Additional groups of agriculturists were included in 1938, when 
allowances were introduced for small farmers (those employing 
labour for less than 75 days a year) and their employees. 

Important alterations in the system were made by a Legislative 
Decree of 12 November 1938. They reflect the desire of the Govern- 
ment to raise the birth rate. The allowance for an only child was 
to cease when it reached the age of five years. As well, a new allow- 
ance, the ‘“‘mother-in-the-home allowance’”’ (allocation de la mére 
au foyer), was introduced, chiefly to try to induce mothers to remain 
at home. It was to be added to the regular allowance if the mother 
or grandmother (if the latter was in charge of the children) did not 
engage in any remunerative activity. It was to be payable also 
to a wage earning mother or grandmother who assumed full re- 
sponsibility for maintaining the children. The amount of the allow- 
ance was subsequently fixed for the period from 31 March 1939 
to 15 April 1940 at 5 per cent. of the average wage for the depart- 
ment, and after the latter date at 10 per cent. Other features of 
the legislation were the setting up of a national super-equalisation 
fund and the changing of the basis of family allowance benefits 
from a fixed flat rate to percentages of the average wage in the 
department. 

Further important changes were made by the Decree of 29 
July 1939.! This sets out-the chief measures involved in the policy 
of the Legislature towards the family and is known as the French 
Family Code. Its purpose was to provide legislative foundation 
for a social reform the application of which, it was hoped, might 
bring about an increase in the country’s birth rate and, in general, 
improve the material well-being of French family units to such an 
extent as to make the raising of large families possible. In addition 
to dealing with family allowances, it provided for premiums payable 
in respect of first births, loans to young married couples setting 
themselves up in agricultural occupations, assistance to needy 
families, a revision of the taxation system to make its weight 
inversely proportional to family responsibilities, etc. All family 
allowance schemes were absorbed into a unified system. The 
coverage was extended to include all occupied persons. All bene- 
ficiaries, including civil servants, were to receive the same benefits. 
The allowance for the first child was suppressed entirely and that 
for the third and additional children increased. Substantial State 
subsidies were provided towards the cost of allowances for persons 
engaged in agriculture and independent workers. 

The provisions of the Family Code are the basis of the existing 
system. Since 1939 only changes in details have occurred. Rates 


1 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LX XII, No. 6, 6 Nov. 1939, 
p. 154. 
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of benefit have been increased, a new ‘“‘single-wage allowance”’ 
(allocation de salaire unique) has been introduced, administrative 
procedure has been altered, etc. The dates and details of the more 
important of these are noted in the analysis which follows.' The 
Labour Charter promulgated on 4 October 1941 referred to the 
privileges that might be granted to workers to offset their family 
responsibilities, but did not refer specifically to family allowances, 
and it would seem that the authors had no intention of making 
any extensive change in the existing system. 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF THE SCHEME 
Scope 


As the French family allowance system developed, its coverage 
was extended. For a considerable period it applied only to wage 
earners. The number of industries covered grew, up to 1932 by 
voluntary participation, and since that date by legislation. In 1939 
all occupied persons were included and subsequently the system 
was expanded to take in certain special groups, such as widows 
and disabled persons with children. 

As indicated above, there are three forms of allowance: the 
family allowance proper, the single-wage allowance, and the mother- 
in-the-home allowance. 

The family allowance is payable to the families of all persons 
who derive their chief means of existence from work in some occupa- 
tion. This includes wage earners irrespective of the occupation or 
category of the employer for whom they work (including employers 
who employ workers in non-profit-making occupations), officials 
and employees of public services, employers and independent 
workers in industrial and commercial occupations, handicrafts, 
the liberal professions and agriculture, and share farmers (métayers). 
Family allowances are also payable in respect of the families of 
holders of workers’ old-age pensions.? 

The single-wage allowance is payable to the families of wage 
earners, whatever the occupation of their employer, and of persons 
in the public services, provided in general that the family concerned 
includes at least one child and is in receipt of income from one 
source of employment only.* This income may be earned by the 
father, or by the mother, or by an ascendant responsible for main- 
taining the children. This condition is interpreted to mean that 
the family shall not be disqualified because the mother works, either 
within the home or outside, provided that her income does not 
exceed one third of the average wage for the department and that 
she is not away from home for more than half the day. Further- 





1 The complexity of the French system as it now exists is acknowledged in a 
recent official report which states that the present legislation is not precise and in 
some cases is contradictory; a reduction in the number of forms of allowance and 
a recasting of the enactments since 1939 would be desirable (Report to the General 
Assembly of Equalisation Funds, by G.-M. Bonvolsin, cited in Bulletin de la 
Statistique générale de la France, July-Aug. 1943, pp. 253-256). 

s 66) a 14 Mar. 1941 (Journal officiel de l’Etat francais, 15 Mar. 1941, 
p. 1166). 

* Acts of 29 Mar. 1941 and 6 July 1943 (idem, 11 Apr. 1941, p. 1555; 
11 July 1943, p. 1853). 
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more, the wages of older children are not taken into account. If a 
home worker is assisted by his wife, the family can qualify only if 
his remuneration can be considered as similar to a single income.! 
The single-wage allowance is payable only to families in which the 
children are of French nationality. The coverage of this system 
was extended, until the publication of a decree fixing the time of 
the cessation of hostilities, to include wage earning couples without 
children during a period after their marriage of two years plus a 
period equal to that of the war service of the husband, if mobilised.? 

In the case of the mother-in-the-home allowance, the Decree 
of 29 July 1939 provides for its payment in localities with a popula- 
tion of over 2,000 to the families of wage earners which are de- 
pendent upon a single source of income. The income may be earned 
by the father or mother or by an ascendant if the latter is responsible 
for maintaining the children. The allowance is payable only to 
families in which the children are of French nationality. When the 
single-wage allowance was introduced in 1941, however, provision 
was made that it was not to be payable in addition to the mother- 
in-the-home allowance. As the single-wage allowance is larger, 
the mother-in-the-home allowance is in practice no longer being 
paid to families belonging to the working population. 

Allowances are payable in respect of the families of wage earners 
not only when the latter are employed but also when they cease to 
work because of an industrial accident. They are payable in full 
during the period of temporary incapacity. If permanent incapacity 
or death results, the allowances are payable as long as the children 
are within the prescribed age limits. In the case of permanent 
partial incapacity, the allowances are paid but may not be drawn 
concurrently with any family allowance to which the worker would 
be entitled if he resumed his employment or entered another occupa- 
tion in which such allowances are payable. Allowances are also 
continued when work is interrupted by the sickness of the worker, 
and, in the case of a woman wage earner, during the statutory 
rest period preceding and following childbirth.* In the event of 
invalidity, allowances will continue to be paid so long as the person 
concerned is in receipt of a pension from a social insurance in- 
stitution.’ 

Allowances are not legally due to workers who become unemploy- 
ed, except in the above cases, although the funds have followed the 
practice of continuing benefits when workers are temporarily laid 
off because of slackness of trade. The decline in the volume of em- 
ployment in the disturbed conditions of 1940, however, led the 
Government to make provision for the payment of allowances in 
full to workers on short time.’ It was subsequently provided, by 
Acts of 20 May and 15 July 1944, that payment would be continued 





1 Order of 30 Dec. 1941 (Journal officiel de l’Etat frangais, 21 Jan. 1942, 


. 306). 
7 Act of 17 Nov. 1941 (idem, 29 Nov. 1941, p. 5141). 
3 Act of 15 Feb. 1941 (idem, 9 Apr. 1941, p. 1523). 
‘ Act of 9 Sept. 1942 and Decree of 2 Nov. 1943 (dem, 15 Sept. 1942, p. 3138; 
6 Nov. 1943, p. 2860). 
5 Acts of 18 Nov. 1940 and 22 July 1941 (idem, 19 Nov. 1940, p. 5715; 


12 Aug. 1941, p. 3362). 
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in the case of short time or the temporary closing of the undertaking 
owing to circumstances arising out of the war.' 

Both the family allowance and the single-wage allowance are 
paid to widows, even though the latter are not eligible for them in 
their own right, if the husband had had the right to such allowances 
at the time of his death or had, because of sickness or invalidity, 
ceased less than a year before his death to engage in an occupation 
which made him eligible.” 

Special regulations were adopted for the inclusion of the families 
of skilled workers affected by the scheme for transferring labour 
to Germany’ and of persons employed in France by the German 
occupation authorities. 

Allowances for children are provided for in a number of other 
social assistance and social insurance regulations. It is specifically 
stated, however, that family allowance benefits are not payable 
in respect of the same child (with rare exceptions) in addition to 
the children’s supplements included in unemployment benefit, 
refugees’ benefit, military allowances, and assistance given to the 
needy families of undesirables and of alien workers recruited in 
organised groups.* 


Beneficiaries 


With one exception’, allowances are payable only on account 
of children, but the coverage in this respect is very wide. The 
principal condition is that the children are being supported. The 
allowances are thus payable to a man or his wife in respect of the 
children of that marriage, those of a previous marriage of either, 
and adopted children. Other eligible persons are those who assume 
full responsibility for the maintenance of grandchildren, brothers, 
sisters, nephews and nieces, and those who are permanently re- 
sponsible for the support of wards, children being given a home, 
and children born out of wedlock if they are recognised. The 
children must normally reside in France, but certain children living 
in Algeria and the colonies are covered if the parent is working in 
metropolitan France.* The Act of 6 July 1943 extended the benefit 
of the single-wage allowance to brothers and sisters, nephews and 
nieces, and also to wards and to children adopted in pursuance of 
an administrative or judicial decision. In the case of illegitimate 
children, the allowance is payable only to a mother who recognises 
the child as hers and supports it entirely out of her own earnings. 

In the case of the family allowance the age limit is normally 
fifteen years, that is, one year beyond the school-leaving age.’ 
Children up to seventeen years are included if they are under 
apprenticeship in conformity with the regulations of the Labour 





1 Idem, 19 July 1944, p. 1829. 

2 Act of 9 Sept. 1942 (idem, 15 Sept. 1941, p. 3138). 

3 Act of 26 Sept. 1942 (idem, 27 Sept. 1942, p. 3298). 

‘ Act of 3 Feb. 1942 (idem, 5 Feb. 1942, p. 508). 

5 As already mentioned, the single-wage allowance is granted to couples with- 
out children for a limited period after marriage. 

* Act of 28 Sept. 1942 (idem, 27 Oct. 1942, p. 3562). 

7 The school-leaving age was fixed at 14 years by the Act of 9 Aug. 1936 and 
Decrees of 6 Oct. 1936 and 21 Dec. 1937. 
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Code or are unable to engage in wage paid labour because of an 
infirmity or chronic illness. If a child is continuing its studies, the 
allowance may be paid up to the age of twenty.! The single-wage 
allowance is paid in the case of an only child up to the age of fifteen 
years, except that if the mother or grandmother has charge of the 
child and assumes the entire cost of its support out of her wages, 
the age limits are those applicable to the family allowance.’ If there 
are several children in the family, the single-wage allowance is 
payable as long as the last child has not attained the age limit for 
family allowances.’ 

The mother-in-the-home allowance is paid to families in which 
there is a single child until the child reaches five years of age. If, 
however, the child is in the charge of the mother or a female ascen- 
dant, the allowance is continued until the age limit for the regular 
family allowance is reached. If there are several children in the 
family, the allowance is payable until the last child has reached the 


age of fourteen years. 
Rates of Benefit 


Benefits are based on the monthly average wages of adult wage 
earners. For this purpose, urban and rural rates are calculated for 
each department during the month of October in each year. The 
urban rates apply in places where more than 2,000 persons are 
living in a built-up area, in places with less than 2,000 which have 
not retained a rural character, especially in respect of living and 
housing conditions, and in communes or sections of communes 
having a rural character but situated close to cities or industrial 
centres in which a substantial proportion of the population works. 
The rural rates apply in localities having fewer than 2,000 persons 
living in a built-up area, or more than 2,000 if the locality has in 
fact retained its rural character.‘ In calculating the urban average 
wage, regard is to be had to the wages actually paid in trade and 
industry and, in particular, to the minimum wages stipulated in 
collective agreements., The urban rate may be increased by not 
more than 15 per cent. in specified cities which with their immediate 
suburbs have a population exceeding 200,000.5 The rural rate 
must take account of wages actually being paid in agriculture and 
rural trade and handicrafts. As would be expected, the rural rate 
.s always lower than the urban rate. 

The rate of the family allowance proper is 10 per cent. of the 
average monthly wage for the second dependent child, an additional 
20 per cent. for the third, and a further 30 per cent. for the fourth 
‘and each subsequent child.* The rate of the single-wage allowance, 
if there is only one child eligible, is 20 per cent. until the age of five 
years is reached, and 10 per cent. thereafter. However, if an only 
child is in the charge of a mother or grandmother who assumes sole 
responsibility for its maintenance, the 20 per cent. rate is payable 

1 Act of 15 Feb. 1941, loc. cit. 

? Amendment to Act of 29 Mar. 1941 (Journal officiel de l’'Etat frangais, 12 


Apr. 1941, p. 1570). 
3 Amendment to Act of 29 Mar. 1941 (idem, 27 Apr. 1941, p. 1791). 
* Act of 15 Feb. 1941, loc. cit. ; 

5 Act of 17 Nov. 1941, loc. cit. 
® Act of 15 Feb. 1941, loc. cit. 
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after as well as before that age.' If there are two dependent children 
in the family, the rate is 25 per cent., and if there are more than 
two, it is 30 per cent.? For couples without children, the allowance 
is 10 per cent. for the limited period that it is paid.* The mother- 
in-the-home allowance is 10 per cent. of the average monthly wage 
for the department. 

The proportionate increase on the recipient’s earnings repre- 
sented by the allowance thus depends on the relation between his 
earnings and the average wage for the department. For persons 
with relatively low incomes the increase resulting from the allow- 
ances is relatively substantial, especially when the family includes 
three or more children. A wage earner with three dependent children, 
receiving earnings from a single employment equal to the average 
wage for the department, would be eligible for an allowance 
amounting to 60 per cent. of his earnings. With four children, 
his basic income would be nearly doubled. 

It should be noted that one of the first steps taken by the Pro- 
visional Government of the Republic after liberation was to raise 
the amount of the various allowances for family responsibilities.‘ 
As it was impossible immediately to revise the average wage rates 
for the various departments, the Government decided, as a pro- 
visional measure, to increase the amount of the allowances on the 
basis of the old wage rates until such time as the allowances, and 
doubtless the whole system as well, could be thoroughly over- 
hauled. According to the Orders of 17 October 1944 and 7 March 
19455, the increase was fixed at 80 per cent. for the family allowance 
proper to families with two or three children, and at 50 per cent. 
in all other cases (namely, family allowances in respect of more 
than three children, single-wage allowances, and bonuses for the 
birth of the first child). 

The above rates are the legal minima. The equalisation funds 
are quite free to pay higher rates and to provide various services 
for those concerned. During the war, for example, many funds 
paid cash allowances higher than these minima or introduced special 
supplementary benefits (additional family bonus, housing allowances, 
birth bonuses, etc.), but their main endeavour has been to provide 
various welfare services. Among the services provided between 
1940 and 1945 were the following: canteens, group purchasing 
facilities, distribution of clothing, domestic help for mothers, 
country holidays for children, assistance to prisoners and their 
families, to wives of workers in Germany, and to victims of disasters, 
domestic training courses, provision of layettes, vocational guid- 
ance centres, medical services, recreational services (lending of 
books and encouragement of sports).® 

‘Amendment to Act of 29 Mar. 1941 (Journal officiel de l'Etat francais, 
8 June 1941, p. 2378). 

2 Act of 29 Mar. 1941, loc. cit. 

* Act of 17 Nov. 1941, loc. cit. 

‘ Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 5, May 1945: ‘“‘Wage In- 
creases in Liberated France’’, pp. 608-609 
“es ey officiel de la silos done francaise, 18 Oct. 1944, p. 976, and 8 Mar. 

och G.-M. Bonvotsin, loc. cit.; L’ Institution des Allocations Familiales, 
General Report submitted to the general meeting of the Central Family Allow- 
ances Committee, by G. JEANNIN, 14 Dec. 1944. 
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Conditions relating to Payment 


Legally the father who is working has priority for creating a claim 
to allowance over the mother who isalso working. If, however, the 
father (or male ascendant) is unable to work or is unemployed, or 
if he is presumed absent or if his domicile is unknown, the allowance 
is payable to the wage earning mother (or female ascendant). In 
actual practice, though, the allowances are paid directly to the 
mother even when granted in respect of the father’s employment. 
Payments are made monthly or quarterly, but a sum equal to the 
capital value of the allowance for the first year of a child’s life may 
be paid if it can be proved that such payment is desirable in the 
interest of the child. The payment may be made by either the 
employer or the equalisation fund. In 1938, 43 per cent. of the 
funds paid the allowance themselves or jointly with the employers, 
and most of the remainder arranged for payment directly by the 
employers.' Payment by the funds is now the usual practice. The 
allowance is frequently paid by means of a postal order sent to the 
recipient, but in Paris several funds employ agents to make pay- 
ments in the workers’ homes. 

To ensure that the allowances are spent in the best interests of 
the children, it is provided that, if an enquiry proves that children 
are being brought up under conditions in regard to nutrition, hous- 
ing, and health which are manifestly unsatisfactory, payment 
may be made to a guardian appointed by the prefect, who must 
see that the money is used solely for the benefit of the children or 


the home.? 



























Administration 







The existing organisation is still based primarily on the equalisa- 
tion funds which were an initial feature of the system and con- 
ditioned its development. Each employer and independent worker 
is required to affiliate with one of these. Employers who can become 
eligible to receive allowances are affiliated to the fund of which 
they are members in respect of their employees. The funds are 
organised on an occupational basis and may be national or regional, 
or they may be formed for several occupations. The trend has been 
in favour of the inter-occupational fund.* An occupational fund 
must comprise at least 20 employers (or, if the total number is 
under 20, all the employers in the industry who are located in the 
given area) and 50 per cent. of all workers engaged in the industry, 
subject to a minimum of 3,000. An inter-occupational fund must 
comprise at least 100 employers and a minimum number of em- 
ployees, ranging from 40,000 in the department of the Seine to 
25 per cent. of the total employed population (excluding agricul- 
tural workers, public officials, and domestic servants) in depart- 
ments having fewer than 40,000 workers.‘ Within the limitations 
imposed by law, the governing bodies of the equalisation funds 
determine the amount and form of the allowance and the method 
























1D. V. GLass, op. cit., p. 107. 
2 Act of 18 Nov. 1942 (Journal officiel de l’Etat francais, 12 Dec.. 1942). 
*D. V. GLAss, op. cit., p. 103. 

‘ Ibid., p. 436. 
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of payment. They estimate the cost, assess contributions, and 
frequently handle the actual payments. The legislation provides 
for national super-equalisation funds, superimposed upon these 
equalisation funds, with financial functions which are discussed 
below, but the provisions respecting these functions have not yet 
been put into effect. 

Family allowances form an integral part of the French popula- 
tion policy. They come under the general supervision of the Minis- 
try of Labour and Social Security, which is responsible for enforcing 
the legislation, but the General Secretariat for the Family and 
Population (under the Ministry of Health) is responsible for all 
measures to improve the legislation.! An Advisory Committee on 
Population and the Family was recently appointed to consider all 
questions submitted by the Government affecting the material 
and moral interests of the family.2 Local and regional family 
= have also been set up to promote the interests of the 
amily.’ 

The application and supervision of the legislation on allowances 
in agriculture are under the authority of the Minister of Agri- 
culture and, as regards the financial aspects of the equalisation 
funds, of the Minister of National Economy and Finance. Agri- 
cultural equalisation funds must be approved by the Ministers 
concerned. Their financial operations are under the control of the 
Treasury officer for the department.‘ 

Approved equalisation funds for occupations other than agri- 
culture are authorised to appoint inspectors to assist in supervising 
the application of family allowance legislation. Certain qualifica- 
tions in respect of age, etc., are specified for such inspectors, and 
their appointment must be approved by the Minister of Labour. 
Inspectors may require beneficiaries to produce documents to prove 
that they are affiliated with an equalisation fund, that they have 
paid the contributions due, and that they have forwarded regularly 
the information required for the operation of the fund. 

Penalties are fixed for non-compliance and actions tending to 
obstruct the operation of the legislation. Fines and imprisonment 
may be imposed on persons who by acts of violence, threats or 
plots, or any other means have organised or attempted to organise 
refusal to comply with the legislation, in particular, refusal to join 
an approved fund or pay contributions due. In agriculture, persons 
to whom the legislation applies who have not joined an equalisa- 
tion fund are to have their contribution increased by 10 per cent. 
and collected in the same way as direct taxes, and they are also 
liable to a fine. 


Financial Resources 


The cost of the allowances paid to wage earners in industry, 
commerce, and the liberal professions, as well as to employers, is 


1990)" of 4 Apr. 1945 (Journal officiel de la République francaise, 6 Apr. 1945, 
p. > 

2 Decree of 12 Apr. 1945 (idem, 16-17 Apr. 1945, p. 2138). 

* Order of 3 Mar. 1945 (idem, 4 Mar. 1945). 

nos" of 10 Mar. 1941 (Journal officiel de l’Etat francais, 11 May 1941, 
p. , 

5 Decree of 22 Jan. 1941 and Order of 19 Mar. 1941 (idem, 2 Mar. 1941, 
p. 982; 9 Apr. 1941, p. 1533). 
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borne entirely by the undertakings. In agricultural undertakings 
and in the case of independent workers and rural craftsmen, the 
cost is borne jointly by the persons concerned and the State. The 
contributions of employers and independent workers are paid 
through the equalisation funds. Each fund determines the basis 
of its equalisation system, estimates the total expenditure, in- 
cluding administrative costs, and then calculates the contribution 
due from each member. Contributors may thus be required to pay 
either more or less than the amount of the allowances that they 
themselves and their employees receive. Only by this process of 
equalisation is it possible to ensure that workers with heavy family 
responsibilities will not be discriminated against when seeking em- 
ployment. The principle of equalisation is carried still further by 
means of national super-equalisation funds to which the primary 
equalisation funds must be affiliated. In some occupations and 
regions the cost of allowances is lower than in others because of 
differences in the average size of family. To make the burden more 
equal, the super-equalisation fund makes levies upon funds which 
pay less than the average amount of allowances, and uses the pro- 
ceeds to assist funds paying more than the average. There are 
to be national super-equalisation funds for four different groups: 
agricultural occupations; employers and wage earners outside agri- 
culture; independent workers; and employees of departments, 
communes, and public undertakings other than national. The 
super-equalisation funds for non-agricultural occupations and for 
independent workers, although provided for in the legislation, 
have not yet come into existence. 

The contributions to agricultural equalisation funds payable by 
farmers are calculated on the basis of the officially assessed (cadas- 
tral) rental value of their land or of the size and nature of their 
undertakings. Persons in occupations associated with agriculture 
contribute on the basis of the number of man-days worked by the 
undertaking (adult members of the family counting as permanent 
wage earners) and the average monthly wage for the department.! 
Exemption from contributions is granted if the assessed income from 
the land worked does not exceed 40 francs, or if it does not exceed 
500 francs and four children have been brought up to the age of 
fourteen years. When a farm is operated on a share basis, half the 
contribution is paid by the share farmer and half by the owner 
of the land. A uniform rate of contribution is fixed for each depart- 
ment at the beginning of every quarter by a departmental commit- 
tee, on the basis of the results for preceding quarters and with refer- 
ence to data supplied by the super-equalisation fund. In working out 
the index of average expenditure of a fund for purposesof super-equali- 
sation, account is taken of the average monthly wage for the depart- 
ment concerned. The relation between the benefits paid and the 
general average index determines the transfers effected between 
funds on the basis of their debit or credit positions.* The contribu- 
tions cover only one third of the total allowances paid to agricultural 
workers. The other two thirds are contributed by the State. 


1 Decree of 13 Mar. 1940 (Bulletin officiel, Apr. 1940, p. 128). : 
2 Decree and Order of 4 Mar. 1942 (Journal officiel de l’Etat frangais, 


22 Mar. 1942, pp. 1124-1125). 
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The funds responsible for the payment of allowances to wage 
earners Other than those in agriculture allocate the cost by various 
methods. Usually the contributions are fixed at a percentage of 
declared wage bills, but in some cases they are determined by the 
average number of workers employed or the number of days work- 
ed.! Allowances for this group are financed entirely by the em- 
ployers. These funds were made temporarily responsible for paying, 
on behalf of the State, the allowances to the families of workers 
proceeding to Germany under the labour transfer scheme.’ 

Independent workers may be exempted from contributing to 
their equalisation funds on certain grounds, such as low earnings, 
large number of children raised, or advanced age. The State sub- 
sidises the funds for independent workers to the extent of one third 
of the cost of allowances for those in certain occupations, such as 
private teaching, dispensaries, insurance, and various commercial 
work, and to the extent of two thirds of the cost of allowances for 
other occupations, with the exception of the liberal professions, for 
which no State subsidy is payable.’ 

State aid is not limited to agricultural funds and funds for in- 
dependent workers; it is sometimes granted also to employers’ 
funds. The State bears the cost of maintaining allowances at the 
full rate for workers on short time. Thus, during the war, it con- 
tributed the difference between the cost of allowances calculated 
on the basis of the actual number of days worked and the cost on 
the basis of the number of hours which would have been worked if 
the undertaking had operated for the statutory number of hours 
per day.‘ 

The Family Code of 1939, which greatly increased the rates and 
therefore the total amount of family allowances, was accompanied 
by a reform of the fiscal system. A family tax was introduced, the 
burden of which varied inversely with family responsibilities. In- 
heritance taxes were also revised so as to favour large families. Thus 
the inducement to raise larger families provided by the payment 
of family allowances was further strengthened by the means used 
to raise the necessary funds. 


OPERATION OF THE SYSTEM 


The French family allowance system has undergone a steady 
expansion since its inception. The increase in allowances payable 
through employers’ and independent workers’ equalisation funds 
is indicated by the following figures.® 





1D. V. GLass, op. cit., p. 113. 

3298) of 26 Sept. 1942 | jo officiel de l’Etat francais, 27 Sept. 1942, 
p. ’ 

* Decree of 8 Apr. 1941 (idem, 11 Apr. 1941, p. 1565). 

* Decree of 25 Mar. 1941 (idem, 31 Mar. 1941, p. 1393). 

5 Cf. Chambre des Députés, 1929: Annexe au Procés-Verbal de la Deuxidme 
Séance du 25 juillet 1929, No. 2171, pp. 2 et seg. (cited in “The Family Allowance 
System: A Survey of Recent Developments”, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXI, No. 3, Mar. 1930, p. 396); reports to various family allowance con- 
eame (cf. D. V. Guass, op. cit., pp. 435, 437; G.-M. Bonvorstn, loc. cit.; and 

« JEANNIN, loc. cit.). 
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Year Number of funds Workers covered Allowances paid 


(thousands) (million { francs) 


1919 6 
1920 56 
1925 183 
1930 230 
1935 208 
1938 228 
1940 302 
1942 305 
1943 311 4,760 8,726 


The allowances in 1938 were given in respect of 2,869,000 
children in 1,617,000 eligible families. These figures do not in- 
clude employees of special undertakings (railways, mines, etc.) 
and central and local Governments, who received their allowances 
directly. Including these groups, the number of workers covered 
in 1930 was 4,300,000 and a total of 1,700 million francs was paid in 
allowances, while in 1938 the respective totals were 7,115,000 
workers and 3,300 million francs.! Not all eligible workers were 
receiving allowances, as can be seen by comparing the coverage 
at the latter date with the total employed population (excluding 
the agricultural population, domestic servants, employers, and 
independent workers) of 9,530,000 at the 1931 census.” After 
allowances were made compulsory for various groups (beginning 
in 1932), complaints were registered that many employers were 
evading their legal obligations. This was particularly true of 
employers with fewer than ten workers. There were few prosecu- 
tions, since the workers hesitated to make complaints for fear of 
being discharged.* Under the voluntary system the extension of 
allowances to persons engaged in agriculture was very slow. In 
1930 there were 36 agricultural equalisation funds, which paid 
allowances of slightly over 2 million francs to 4,370 families in 
respect of 11,250 children. In 1938, after allowances had become 
compulsory for certain agricultural groups, the allowances rose to 
150 million francs paid to 170,000 families in respect of 378,000 
children.* As a consequence of the extension of the system and 
increases in the rates of allowances since 1938, the total amount 
of allowances paid in 1943 exceeded 17,000 million francs. This 


was distributed as follows: 
Million frs. 


Employers’ equalisation funds 8,236 
Independent workers’ equalisation funds 490 
Agricultural equalisation funds 3,600 
Special services® 2,410 
Public employees 2,500 


17,236 





1D. V. a op. cit., p. 108. 

2 Ibid., 109. 

3 Tbid., 4 437. 

* Ibid., p. 112. 

5 Services particuliers: these include mines, railways, etc. Cf. Claire HOFFNER: 
“Recent Developments in Compulsory “eo of Family Allowances”, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. XLI, No. 4, Apr. 1940, p. 353; Bonvorstn and 
MAIGNAN, op. cit., pp. 5-12. 
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Of this total of 17,236 million francs, 45.50 per cent. was for 
regular family allowances, 52.46 per cent. for single-wage allow- 
ances, 1.56 per cent. for bonuses at the birth of the first child, and 
sve per cent. for allowances in connection with the return to the 
and.! 

The distribution, according to the number of children, of work- 
ers’ families in receipt of family allowances and single-wage allow- 
ances was as follows: 

Size of of family Percentage of all families 


Recently married couples 


1 chil 
2 children 


10 and over 


The cost of allowances to individual contributors has been 
relatively modest. Industrial and other private employers, who 
paid the whole cost of allowances to their employees, contributed 
in 1938 about 3.5 per cent. of their wage bills on the average. In- 
dividual contributions ranged from 2 per cent. to 8 per cent. accord- 
ing to the occupation of the employer or the region concerned.? 


The higher rates of allowance payable in 1939 were estimated to 
raise the average cost from 3.5 percent. to 5 to6 per cent.* Further 
increases in rates since 1939 raised the employers’ contributions 
in 1943 to an average of 9 per cent. of wages, with a range of 4 to 
16 per cent. according to the region and industry.‘ 


CONCLUSION 


As has been noted, the French family allowance system has 
expanded greatly since 1932 in coverage and in the amount of 
benefits paid, as a result of the incorporation of family allowances 
into a broad national policy for stimulating the birth rate. The 
change from the original emphasis placed by employers on the 
allowances as a substitute for wage increases has involved funda- 
mental changes in the system. Payment could not be left to the 

1 Statistics published by the Central Family Allowances Committee. 

2D. V. GLAss, op. cit., pp. 112-113. 

3 Ibid., p. 121. 

‘ Statistics published by the Central Family Allowances Committee. At 
31 Dec. 1943, the situation was as follows for three groups of funds: 








’ Special Independent 
— YY ” services workers’ 
funds funds 





Number of funds 227 78 84 
Membership 659,000 — 810,000 
Wage earners covered 4,750,000 F — 
Families in receipt of allowances 1,291,000 ’ 121,000 
Children in respect of whom 

allowances were being paid 2,586,000 J 330,000 
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initiative of the individual employer but had to be made com- 
pulsory. Groups other than wage earners had to be included. 
Rates had to be fixed and forms of allowance chosen which would 
encourage the raising of large families. As these extensions took 
place, the original method of financing the system, whereby the 
entire cost was borne by employers, became unsatisfactory. For 
example, in agriculture methods of production vary considerably 
from district to district, particularly in respect of the number of 
wage earners employed. Many of those in the new groups included, 
e.g., independent workers, had such low incomes that they would 
be able to contribute to the cost only with difficulty. These prob- 
lems necessitated the introduction of super-equalisation for the 
agricultural funds and the provision by the State of subsidies for 
the agricultural and independent workers’ funds. The present 
coverage of the French system thus approximates to that provided 
for from the beginning by the national scheme in Australia.’ In 
its financial aspects and administrative organisation, however, the 
French system still rests largely on its original occupational basis, 
which has favoured its growth. 

In view of the deliberate policy of the State of making family 
allowances an essential part of its population policy, it is interesting 
to note the movement of the birth rate since allowances were first 
introduced. Studies among groups covered by equalisation funds 
have shown a higher birth rate for members than for the popula- 
tion at large. The interpretation of results, however, involves the 
consideration of such factors as differences in age, sex, marital con- 
dition, etc., and therefore this evidence cannot be considered con- 
clusive.? Furthermore, as the birth rate has been falling for most 
of the period in which allowances have been paid, it is clear that 
the most that can be said is that the existence of such a system 
may have prevented an even more drastic fall. The extension of 
coverage between 1925-27 and 1930-32 may have been responsible 
for the relative stability of the birth rate during those years. Since 
1932, however, the birth rate has fallen considerably in spite of the 
further extension of coverage and of increases in the rates payable. 
It will be some time before the full results of the important changes 
made since 1939 are apparent because of the influence of other 
factors associated with wartime conditions. It seems reasonable 
to assume, however, that these changes, for example, the much 
more sharply graduated scale of benefits and the payment of special 
allowances when the mother remains in the home, are likely to be 
more effective than the earlier State policy of merely extending 
coverage. They have altered the character of the system and 
now, more than ever before, its form is such as to provide a very 
considerable inducement for the raising of three or more children. 








1 The Australian Commonwealth scheme covers all persons, irrespective of 
occupation or income, and provides benefits at a uniform rate in respect of every 
child but one under the age of 16 years in any family (cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 4, Oct. 1941, p. 406). 


be * Cf. D. V. Guass, op. cit., pp. 179-193. 
3 In this connection, however, it is interesting to note the statement in the 


recent report by Mr. G.-M. BonvolsIn (loc. cit.) that the rate of allowance is 
still too small to constitute a direct encouragement to a higher birth rate. 















INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


95TH SESSION OF THE GOVERNING Bopy 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office held 
its 95th Session in the Government Buildings, Quebec, from 21 to 
27 June 1945. 


The Governing Body was composed as follows: 


Government representatives: 


United States of America: Mr. Carter Goopricu, Chairman 
Belgium: Mr. H. Fuss 

Brazil: Mr. L. de REGO MONTEIRO 
Canada: Mr. A. MACNAMARA 

Chile: Mr. H. Dfaz CASANUEVA 

China: Mr. R. K. CHENG 

France: Mr. Justin GoDART 

United Kingdom: Mr. G. Myrpp1In Evans 
Greece: Mr. P. PHILON 

India: Mr. M. J. Anuja 

Mexico: Mr. F. del Rfo y CANEDO 
Netherlands: Dr. E. Sassgn 

Norway: Mr. P. BERG 

Peru: Mr. L. ALVARADO 

Poland: Mr. S. StTRAKACz 


Employers’ representatives: 


Mr. D. S. EruLKar (Indian) 

Sir John ForspEs Watson (United Kingdom) 
Mr. Henry I. HARRIMAN (United States) 
Mr. J. Lecocg (Belgian) 

Mr. H. W. MAcCDONNELL (Canadian) 

Mr. R. Morawetz (Czechoslovak) 

Mr. P. WALINE (French) 

Mr. F. YLLANES Ramos (Mexican) 


Workers’ representatives: 


Mr. A. ApAmMczyK (Polish) 

Mr. G. ANDERSSON (Swedish) 

Mr. Percy R. BENGouGH (Canadian) 
Mr. J. HALLSwortH (United Kingdom) 
Mr. C. Laurent (French) 

Mr. V. LoMBARDO TOLEDANO (Mexican) 
Mr. J. H. OLDENBROEK (Netherlands) 
Mr. Robert J. Watt (United States) 
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The representative of the Government of Yugoslavia, Mr. N. KovACEVICH, 
was absent and not replaced by a substitute. 


The following deputy members were also present: 
Employers’ deputy members: 
Mr. D. I. Cowtey HERNANDEz (Cuban) 
Mr. C. ERLANDSEN, substitute for Mr. F. DABL (Norwegian) 
Mr. A. FALTER (Polish) 
Mr. M. E. Kutuxunpits (Greek) 
Mr. Li Ming (Chinese) 


Workers’ deputy members: 


Mr. D. B. IBpANEz AGuILA (Chilean) 

Mr. L. JounAux (French) 

Mr. Humphrey MITCHELL, Minister of Labour of Canada, Miss Frances 
PERKINS, United States Secretary of Labor, and Mr. Antonio BARRETTE, Minister 
of Labour of the Province of Quebec, were present at the opening sitting. 


The following representatives of international organisations also attended the 
session by invitation: 

United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration: Mr. A. CASGRAIN; 

League of Nations: Mr. S. JACKLIN, Treasurer; Mr. A. Lovgepay, Director, 
Economic, Financial and Transit Department. 


The session was held in Quebec City by invitation of the Government of the 
Province of Quebec, conveyed to the Governing Body at its 94th Session (London, 
January 1945) by the representative of the Canadian Government. 


Opening of the Session. 

In opening the session and greeting the members of the Governing Body, the 
CHAIRMAN extended a special welcome to those European members who were 
attending a session for the first time since 1939, and in particular to Mr. Justin 
Godart, French Government representative, and Mr. Paal Berg, Norwegian 
Government representative; to Mr. C. Erlandsen (Norwegian) in the Employers’ 
group, and to Mr. Léon Jouhaux (French) in the Workers’ group. 

Mr. Humphrey MiItcHeE.t, Minister of Labour of Canada, welcomed the 
Governing Body on behalf of the Dominion Government to its first meeting in 
Canada and transmitted a personal message from the Prime Minister of Canada, 
Mr. W. L. Mackenzie King. Mr. Mitchell expressed the hope that the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation’s 25 years of experience would be drawn upon by 
the other international bodies now being set up to meet the problems of the post- 
war world, and declared his conviction that the Organisation, which had made the 
most useful contribution of all the bodies set up after the last war, would have an 
important and permanent place in the world of the future. 

Mr. Antonio BARRETTE, Minister of Labour of Quebec, welcomed the Gov- 
erning Body on behalf of the Province of Quebec and of the Prime Minister of 
Quebec, Mr. Maurice Duplessis. He believed that the Organisation had sur- 
vived the war because it had behind it the confidence of the workers and had 
rendered valuable service to all classes of society, and that it could do still more in 
the future if Governments, employers, and workers would co-operate in making 
the fullest possible use of it in order to establish economic democracy and raise 
the standard of living of all peoples. He wished to place on record his full support 
of the Declaration a Philadelphia. : 

The CHAIRMAN thanked Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Barrette for their addresses 
and expressed the gratitude of the Governing Body and the Office for the cordial 
hospitality they had received in Canada. 

He emphasised the importance of the decision taken in 1940 to transfer the 
working centre of the Office from Geneva to Montreal, since from that decision 
had flowed all the subsequent wartime activities of the Office, which he hoped 
would shortly lead to the full association of the I.L.O. with the new world or- 
ganisation planned at San Francisco. 

Sir John Forsgs Watson and Mr. HALLSworTH associated the Employers’ 
and Workers’ groups with the Chairman’s remarks. 
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Tribute to President Roosevelt. 

The ActING DrREcTOoR paid a tribute to the memory of the late President 
F. D. Roosevelt, a great leader who need not fear the verdict of history and a 
firm friend of the International Labour Organisation in times of prosperity and 
difficulty alike. His spirit had remained alive in his people and in the Organisa- 
tion, which in the international field stood for those principles of humanity which 
had been nearest to President Roosevelt’s heart. 

Miss Frances PERKINS, United States Secretary of Labor, expressed her grati- 
tude and that of the United States Government and people for the tribute paid 
to the late President. She said that the objectives of the Organisation had indeed 
been very close to the President’s heart, and the social advancements which had 
been achieved in the United States under his administration would stand as a 
permanent monument to his memory. 

She brought to the Governing Body a personal assurance from President 
Truman that the Government of the United States would continue to take a full 

rt in the work of the International Labour Organisation and to look to it for 
eaduechin, information, and guidance on the international plane and for the 
improvement of labour standards and the development of measures to combat 
poverty everywhere. The President hoped that the International Labour Organi- 
sation would be able to pursue its activities in co-operative relationship with the 
new United Nations Organisation under arrangements providing sufficient auto- 
nomy to permit of its putting forth its greatest efforts. It was the settled policy 
of the United States Government to seek for the International Labour Organisa- 
tion a proper place within the framework of the co-ordinated effort of the United 
Nations so that industry and labour might continue to have a real voice in the 
determination of world policy in matters of standards of life and work. 

One of the reasons for the continued support of the United States Government 
was that the achievement of full employment and rising standards of living, which 
under the Philadelphia Declaration the Organisation had pledged itself to pursue, 
would make a major contribution to the peace and well-being of the world. The 
United States Government believed that mass unemployment could be prevented 
by co-ordinated effort. It recognised the need for an expansion of international 
trade, and the Bretton Woods agreement had been a step in that direction. In 
the field of national policy every effort had been made to avoid unemployment in 
the period preceding the end of the war, and a Bill was now pending before Con- 

s which made provision for the utilisation of the long-term measures called 

or by the resolution adopted at Philadelphia. 


Report of the Employment Committee. 


The Governing Body discussed and adopted the Report of its Employment 
Committee on the work of the Second Session of the Committee, which had been 
held in Quebec on 15, 16, and 19 June immediately before the session of the 
Governing Body, under the chairmanship of Mr. L. H. Dupriez, Belgian Govern- 
ment representative. 

The Governing Body took note of the information submitted to it by the Com- 
mittee on the first and second items of its agenda (statistics of employment and 
unemployment, and report on economic trends). 

The third item on the Committee’s agenda was a draft plan of a report on 
disabled workers which the Governing Body at its 94th Session’ had requested 
the Office to prepare. The Governing Body decided, on the recommendation of 
the Committee, to urge the Office to complete its report on the training and em- 
ployment of disabled workers chon me and to try to have it ready for the 
Twenty-seventh Session of the Conference, even though it might be incomplete 
in the case of certain countries. It recommended that the report should be factual 
and should include plans announced or contemplated as well as those now in 
operation. The Governing Body also requested the Office to submit to the Com- 
mittee at a future session draft proposals concerning the training and employment 
of disabled workers. It desired that these proposals should cover all persons dis- 
abled from whatever cause who were in need of employment, including those 
disabled as a result of illness, should emphasise the psychological importance of 
providing vocational guidance for the disabled at the earliest possible stage in 
their medical treatment, and should give prominence to policies for the employ- 
ment of disabled persons, in appropriate cases, under sheltered conditions, and to 
the importance of co-operation between the public authorities and the employers’ 


Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No.4, Apr. 1945, p. 482. 
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and workers’ organisations. Subject to these observations, the draft plan sub- 
mitted by the Office to the Committee and referred by the Committee to the 
Governing Body was approved. 

The Governing Body also adopted two draft forms for reports by Governments 
on the Employment (Transition from War to Peace) Recommendation, 1944 and the 
Employment Service Recommendation, 1944. As the Preamble to the latter Recom- 
mendation recommends Members to report to the International Labour Office 
from time to time, as requested by the Governing Body, concerning the measures 
taken to give effect to the principles laid down in the Recommendation, it was 
decided that the report made in respect of that Recommendation should be con- 
sidered as a first report, and that the Governing Body should consider at the 
appropriate time what further reports should be requested. 

The question of drafting a form of report on the measures taken to give effect 
to the principles laid down in the Public Works (National Planning) Recom- 
mendation, 1944 was referred to the International Development Works Com- 
mittee. 

The Governing Body also noted that the Committee had considered the in- 
formation laid before it by the Office concerning the Employment Report to be 
submitted to the Twenty-seventh Session of the Conference, which constituted 
the fifth item on the Committee’s agenda, and had heard a summary by Mr. 
Loveday, Director of the Economic, Financial and Transit Department of the 
League of Nations, of the Report of the Delegation on Economic Depressions 
entitled Economic Stability in the Post-War World: The conditions of prosperity 
after the transition from war to peace (item 6 on the Committee’s agenda). In the 
course of the discussion on these points appreciation was expressed of Mr. Love- 
day's contribution to the debate, which was regarded as a happy precedent for 


the future. 


Questions relating to the Application of Conventions. 


The Governing Body took note of the information laid before it by the Office 
concerning the effect to be given to certain suggestions adopted by the Philadel- 
phia Conference concerning the application of Conventions. 

It considered the question of the forms to be established for annual reports on 
the application of six international labour Conventions which had come into force 
since 1939, and decided to postpone approval of the draft forms submitted by the 
Office in order to enable a number of technical improvements suggested by certain 


Governments to be incorporated in them. 


Report of the Standing Orders Committee. 


At its 94th Session, the Governing Body had requested the Standing Orders 
Committee to appoint a Drafting Subcommittee to revise the form and arrange- 
ment of the Standing Orders of the Organisation. This Subcommittee met in 
Montreal on 12 June 1945 to consider a revised draft of the Standing Orders sub- 
mitted to it by the Office. Its report was considered by the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee at its meeting on 23 June, in the course of the 95th Session, and referred by 
the Committee to the Governing Body for approval. 

The Governing Body adopted the vp of the Standing Orders Committee 
and thereby —— the revised draft of the Standing Orders. It also approved 
certain minor changes of substance incorporated in the draft, namely the insertion 
of a provision including among the persons entitled to enter the body of the Con- 
ference Hall representatives of a State or Province of a Federal State who have 
been appointed to accompany a delegation by the Government of a Member of the 
Organisation, and of a provision permitting representatives of organisations with 
which arrangements for reciprocal representation by observers have been made to 
enter the Conference Hall and to address the Conference or its committees with 
the permission of the Chairman. 

he Governing Body also approved, on the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, the insertion in the Standing Orders of provisions defining the procedure to 
be followed by the Conference in considering amendments to the Constitution of 
the Organisation, and of Standing Orders for Technical Tripartite Conferences 
and for Conferences of Technical Experts. 

It requested the Office to prepare a short handbook explaining the organisa- 
tion and procedure of the Conference in simple language and giving references to 
the relevant provisions of the Standing Orders. 
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Report of the Committee on Constitutional Questions. 


The Committee on Constitutional Questions held its Second Session in 
Quebec on 18, 21, and 25 June, under the chairmanship of Mr. Goodrich, United 
States Government Representative and Chairman of the Governing Body. 

The Committee took note of a telegram from Mr. Paul Martin, Chairman of 
the Committee at its First Session (London, January 1945), announcing that 
owing to his transfer to a new office he was unable to attend the session, and re- 
corded its regret at being deprived of his co-operation. 

The First Report submitted by the Committee to the Governing Body dealt 
with the report of the representatives of the International Labour Organisation 
who had attended the San Francisco Conference. The Governing Body had 
appointed at its 93rd Session a delegation to negotiate with international authori- 
ties on behalf of the Organisation', and the Organisation had been represented 
at the San Francisco Conference by a tripartite delegation consisting of Mr. 
Goodrich, Chairman of the Governing Body, Sir John Forbes Watson, repre- 
senting the Employers’ group, and Mr. Oldenbroek, followed by Mr. Watt, 
representing the Workers’ group. Mr. H. Hauck, French Government repre- 
sentative, replaced Mr. Goodrich towards the end of the Conference. 

The Report of the Committee on Constitutional Questions drew the attention 
of the Governing Body, as a matter of keen satisfaction to the International 
Labour Organisation, to the decision taken at San Francisco that the proposed 
Charter should include among the objectives of the United Nations the pro- 
motion of higher standards of living, full employment, and conditions of economic 
and social progress and development. It pointed out that it was proposed to vest 
responsibility for the promotion of these objectives in the General Assembly, and 
under the authority of the General Assembly, in an Economic and Social Council, 
which would constitute one of the principal organs of the proposed general organi- 
sation, and that the various specialised inter-governmental organisations would 
be brought into relationship with the Organisation on terms to be determined by 
agreement between the Economic and Social Council and the appropriate authori- 
ties of the specialised organisations. The Report of the Committee on economic 
and social co-operation had indicated that it was agreed that the interpretation of 
the term “intergovernmental agencies’ would cover the International Labour 
Organisation, although it was thought inappropriate to mention any organisation 
by name in the Charter of the United Nations. 

The Committee had also noted that there could not yet be any negotiations 
in the proper sense of the term between the I.L.O. and the new organisation 
because the new organisation did not yet exist, but the San Francisco Con- 
ference had laid down certain principles and procedures which would govern the 
relations between the I.L.O. and other specialised organisations and the general 
United Nations organisation. 

The Governing Body noted that the Committee on Constitutional Questions 
had unanimously decided to report to it that although no relationship between 
the International Labour Organisation and the proposed general organisation had 
been worked out at this stage, and although it was impossible to foresee what 
course the necessary negotiations would follow when they took place, nothing 
that had been decided in San Francisco would constitute a barrier to prevent the 
Negotiating Delegation of the Governing Body from putting forward at the appro- 
= time the desiderata defined in London in January 1945. The International 

bour Organisation could look forward to the future with confidence but must 
show considerable vigilance; it must pursue with vigour and efficiency its indis- 
pensable work and take effective steps to make that work and its value more fully 
known and understood throughout the world. 

The Governing Body, in adopting the Committee's report decided to confirm 
the mandate which it had already given to its Negotiating Delegation and to 
request it to continue to act in further negotiations on the basis of decisions taken 
by the Governing Body in the course of its 94th Session. 

The Governing Body also adopted the Second Report of the Committee on 
Constitutional Questions. It took note that the Committee had had a long and 
important discussion on the re-equipping and remodelling of the Organisation 
and had requested the Office to submit to the Committee at its next session a 
report including the examination of the proposals made in the course of the dis- 
cussions of the Philadelphia Conference and of the valuable exchanges of views 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, p. 77. 
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between members of the Committee which had taken place at its London and 
Quebec sessions. 

The Governing Body noted that the Committee had adjourned until a later 
session the question of the status, immunities, and facilities to be accorded to the 
International Labour Office by Governments. 


Financial Questions. 

The Governing Body discussed in private sitting two reports submitted to 
it by its Finance Committee. It adopted an expenditure budget for 1946 amount- 
ing to a total of 11,521,510 Swiss francs, and approved a number of other pro- 
posals laid before it by the Committee. 


Questions Arising out of Certain Decisions of the Twenty-sixth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 

The Governing Body considered proposals laid before it by the Office con- 
cerning the action to be taken on certain decisions of the Twenty-sixth Session 
of the International Labour Conference with which it had not had time to deal 
at its 94th Session. 

Resolution concerning social provisions in the peace settlement. The Governing 
Body decided that the function of acting as a consultative committee on labour 
provisions in the peace settlement, as proposed by this resolution adopted by the 
Conference, should be entrusted to the Negotiating Delegation of nine members 
appointed by the Governing Body at its 93rd Session. 


Resolution concerning economic policy. The Governing Body took note of the 
information laid before it by the Office concerning the action taken or proposed 
on this resolution. 

With regard to the part of the resolution relating to the institution of inter- 
national arrangements concerning the production and distribution of the world’s 
oil resources, the Governing Body decided to refer this matter to the Industrial 
Committee for Petroleum Production and Refining set up at its 94th Session. It 
requested the Office to make a special study of three aspects of the problem, 
namely, safety provisions for the petroleum industry, the provision of social ser- 
vices in oil fields, and collective bargaining in oil fields. 


Resolution requesting the Governing Body to examine pteer involved in labour 
provisions for internationally financed development works. The Governing Body 
decided to refer this resolution to the International Development Works Com- 
mittee for examination. 

Resolution concerning international administrative co-operation to promote 
social security. The Governing Body authorised the Office to act on this resolu- 
tion as opportunity arose. 

Resolution concerning the membership of certain American States in the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. The Governing Body instructed the Office to com- 
municate the text of this resolution to the various States concerned, requesting 
them to inform the Office of their intentions with regard to the hope expressed 
by the Conference that these States would become Members of the Organisation, 
and any steps which might be taken to give it practical effect. 

Resolution concerning complete delegations to the Conference. The Governing 
Body authorised the Office to call special attention to this matter in the letters 
of convocation to future sessions of the Conference. 


Resolution concerning the use of Spanish and Portuguese as to languages. 
The Governing Body referred this resolution to its Standing Orders Committee. 

Draft resolution concerning cultural exchanges. This resolution had been re- 
ferred to the Governing Body by the Philadelphia Conference on the proposal of 
its Committee on Items One and Two of the Agenda. The Governing Body in- 
structed the Office to transmit it to the Chairman of the Conference of Allied 
Ministers of Education in London for the consideration of that Conference. 


Regional Activities of the Organisation. 


The Governing Body accepted with appreciation the invitation tendered to 
it by the Mexican Government to hold a Conference of American States Members 


of the Organisation in Mexico City. 
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It decided that{the Conference?should be held in the spring of 1946, and 
adopted an agenda consisting of four items, namely: a Report of the Acting 
Director on social and economic problems in American countries, including in- 
dustrialisation, immigration, the relation between wages and prices, and the 
conditions of life of the indigenous peoples; vocational training; labour inspec- 
tion; and industrial relations. 

The Governing Body approved the activities of the Office in connection with 
the Inter-American Committee on Social Security and noted that a meeting of 
the Committee was to be held in Mexico in July 1945. 

It took note of the information provided by the Office concerning the regional 
activities of the Organisation in Europe, in Southeast Asia, and in the Near and 
Middle East, and authorised the Acting Director to continue to collect the in- 
formation required in view of the organisation of regional conferences of the 
countries of the Near and Middle East and of Southeast Asia. 


Relations between the International Labour Organisation and Italy. 


The Governing Body took note of the information submitted to it by the 
Office with regard to the action taken on the resolution concerning the relations 
of Italy with the Organisation adopted at the 94th Session. 

It decided to refer to the Twenty-seventh Session of the Conference the for- 
mal application of Italy for readmission to the International Labour Organisa- 
tion and expressed the hope that this application would be considered favourably. 


Report of the Acting Director. 


The Governing Body considered a number of questions arising out of the 
Report of the Acting Director. 


Preparations for the Twenty-seventh Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference. At its 94th Session the Governing Body had accepted an invitation from 
the French Government to hold the Twenty-seventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference in or near Paris in the autumn of 1945. At its 95th Session it 
decided that the Conference should be held in Paris itself and should open on 
Monday, 15 October 1945. 

The Governing Body unanimously adopted a resolution, moved by the 
French Government representative, authorising the Office to invite the States 
which are signatories to the San Francisco Charter but are not Members of the 
International Labour Organisation to send delegations of observers to the Twenty- 
seventh Session of the Conference. The Governing Body expressed the desire 
that these delegations should be tripartite, representing the Governments, em- 
ployers, and workers of the countries concerned. 


Proposed maritime meetings. The Governing Body decided that the Pre- 
paratory Technical Maritime Conference which it had decided at its 94th Session 
to convene should open on 15 November 1945, at a place to be decided by the 
Acting Director in consultation with the Chairman A the Governing Body. 

It was unanimously decided that Finland should be added to the list of coun- 
tries invited to take part in the Conference. 

The Governing Body also appointed a delegation of three members to repre- 
sent it at the Conference. 


Reconstitution of the Permanent Agricultural Committee. The Governing Body 
decided to reappoint the Permanent Agricultural Committee, which had been in 
abeyance since 1939. 

It rejected by 12 votes to 8 a motion moved by Sir John Forbes Watson that 
the Committee should be reconstituted on the basis of its previous membership, 
excluding the six representatives of the International Institute of Agriculture, 
and decided unanimously, as a transitional measure, to reconstitute the Com- 
mittee with a more limited membership and to make the new appointments for 
a period of two years. 

The Committee as reconstituted will consist of: (a) six members nominated 
by the Governing Body, two by each group; (b) a maximum of twelve members 
who should include experts drawn from national administrations, employers’ and 
workers’ agricultural organisations, universities, and the agricultural co-operative 
movement; (c) representation of the United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organisation on a basis to be negotiated with that body; (d) one representative 
of the International Confederation of Agriculture, and one representative of the 
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International Land Workers’ Federation, if and when such representatives are 
available; (e) members invited ad hoc by the Officers of the Governing Body to 
attend meetings of the Committee. 

It was decided that the members comprised under (b) should include three 
representatives of workers’ organisations and three representatives of employers’ 
organisations. 


Industrial committees. The Governing Body took note of the information 
supplied by the Office concerning the progress made in the organisation of the 
industrial committees which it had decided at its 94th Session to set up, and the 
plans for their meetings.’ In particular, it noted that the Office hoped that a 
meeting of the committees on inland transport and on coal mining might be con- 
vened in December 1945, and that meetings of the other industrial committees 
might be arranged during the early months of 1946. 

It decided to postpone until its next session a decision on the method of ap- 
pointing the chairmen of the various committees and on the representation of 
trade secretariats on the committees, on the understanding that the Office should 
submit a report on these matters at its next session. 

It approved nominations submitted by the Government grcup and the 
Workers’ group for membership of the Governing Body delegations on each of the 
seven committees. 


Committee on the A pplication of Conventions. The Governing Body noted that 
the next meeting of this Committee had been convened for the week beginning 
23 July, in London. 

It authorised the Office to depart from the usual practice of communicating 
the report of the experts to the Governing Body in the first place, and to com- 
municate it directly to Governments for their observations, prior to submitting 
it to the Governing Body at its 96th Session. 


Correspondence Committee on Accident Prevention. The Governing Body took 
note of the report on the Tenth Session of the Correspondence Committee on 
Accident Prevention, held in London from 5 to 20 February 1945. 

It authorised the Office to call a meeting of the Committee in Montreal in 
ed to proceed with the preparation of a Model Code of Safety Regulations for 

actories. 


Proposed reconstruction of the Subcommittee on Automatic Couplings of Railway 
Vehicles. The Governing Body had before it a proposal that the Subcommittee 
on Automatic Coupling of Railway Vehicles should be reconstituted to work in 
co-operation with the European Central Inland Transport Organisation, set up 
in London on 8 May 1945, and with the International Railway Union. It decided 
to postpone its decision on this proposal in order to provide an opportunity for 
fuller discussion at a later session. 


Committee on Social Policy in Dependent Territories. The Governing Body 
approved the nominations of three experts to this Committee and of repre- 
sentatives of the groups to serve as a Governing Body delegation on the Com- 
mittee. 

It was decided that for the present there should be no change in the instruc- 
tions given to the Office at the 94th Session in regard to this Committee and its 
programme of work. 


International Development Works Committee. The Governing Body authorised 
the Office to convene this Committee to meet in or about January 1946. 


Appointment of members of various committees. The Governing Body ap- 
proved a number of nominations put forward by the Office for appointment or 
reappointment to the Committee on the Application of Conventions, the Cor- 
respondence Committee on Accident Prevention, and the Correspondence Com- 
mittee on Women’s Work. 


Compesition of the Governing Body. The tte Body took note that the 


Workers’ group had appointed Mr. Léon Jouhaux (French), deputy Workers’ 
member of the Governing Body, to fill the vacancy left by the appointment of Mr. 
Oldenbroek as regular member. 





1 See above, pp. 139-153: ‘‘The Industrial Committees of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion"’. 
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Relations with Other International Bodies. 


The Governing Body placed on record its appreciation of the invitation re- 
ceived from the Mexican Government for the International Labour Office to be 
represented at the Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace, 
held in Mexico City from 21 February to 8 March 1945, and of the references 
made to the International Labour Organisation in the resolutions passed by the 
Conference.' 

It took note with satisfaction of an offer of co-operation received from the 
Provisional Organisation for European Inland Transport, set up in London on 
8 May 1945. 


Date and Place of the Next Session of the Governing Body. 


The Governing Body decided to hold its 96th Session in Paris on 10, 11, and 
12 October, immediately before the opening of the Twenty-seventh Session of 
the Conference. 

It was also decided that the 97th Session should be held in Paris immediately 
after the close of the Session of the Conference. 


Other Business. 


The Governing Body adjourned consideration of the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Social Insurance and Related Questions in the Peace Settlement. 


Closing Speeches. 


In terminating its proceedings, the Governing Body expressed its gratitude 
to the Canadian Government and to the Government of the Province of Quebec 
for the invitation which had enabled the meeting to be held in Quebec and for the 

enerous hospitality extended to the members of the Governing Body and their 
families. It also expressed its gratitude to the Ministers who had attended the 
meetings and to the staff of the Government Buildings. 


THE PREPARATORY COMMISSION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


SPEECH OF THE BRITISH FOREIGN SECRETARY TO THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


The following is the text of the speech made on 16 August 1945 
by Mr. Ernest Bevin, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of the 
United Kingdom, at a luncheon given to the Executive Committee 
of the Preparatory Commission of the United Nations in London. 


It gives me the greatest pleasure to welcome to London the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Preparatory Commission for the United Nations. As you know, we 
felt it was time that London was chosen for an important international con- 
ference, and no one can say that this Committee of yours is not of the greatest 
importance. Indeed, it is largely on your work that the success of the World 
Organisation in its early stages—and these are the most crucial—will depend. 
I think Mr. Philip Noel-Baker told you this morning that, as he saw it, you are to 
be the craftsmen who will get ready the building, the foundations of which were 
laid at San Francisco. I agree with this, and would suggest that, since the main 
lines of the building have already been constructed, we shall not be able to con- 
tinue the quarrel about the general plan. What we can do, and what we should 
do as quickly as possible, is to get it into working order. 

I have always been a keen advocate of international economic and social co- 
operation. You know that all British Governments, irrespective of politics, have 
consistently and strongly supported the I.L.O. in the great work which it has 
carried on to the benefit of workers all over the world during the past twenty-five 
years—work which we all hope it will continue to expand and develop. I believe 
too that the Economic and Social Council in association with the specialised 
agencies, such as the I.L.O., the Food and Agriculture Organisation, and others, 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 5, May 1945, pp. 564-588: ‘The Inter-American 
Conference on Problems of War and Peace”’, by R. Paula Lopgs. 
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will become the focus of the economic activities of the United Nations Organisa- 
tion. The Economic and Social Council will project policy and ideas. The I.L.O. 
is a valued instrument for transmitting many of these ideas into actual working 
practice. It is worthy of study and support. 

We are so near to its invention at the moment that it is almost impossible to 
assess the effects of the atomic bomb on the organisation of security, but I suggest 
that in the whole security sphere a great many of our previous conceptions and a 
great many assumptions on which we worked at San Francisco alll hate to be 
radically revised. Perhaps, in fact, the weapons of war will shortly become so 
horrible and so dangerous that they will not ever be able to be used, owing to the 
danger to everybody if they were; and if that is so, then there is all the greater 
necessity for so organising our economic and social life that the reasons which 
used to impel nations, at any rate partially, to have recourse to armed force in 
the past are substantially removed in the future. 

I see that one of your tasks will be to draw up the agenda for the first meeting 
of the Economic and Social Council. This will require the most careful prepara- 
tion, and I would urge that you should arrange for it to be drawn up by the most 
qualified men available. We cannot afford to make any false start im 

Another point that I would like to make is the great desirability, if you can, 
of establishing here and now some body of men who may form the nucleus of the 
international secretariat of the future. I know that the expert international staff 
which is now being formed is only to consist of officials seconded for the purpose 
for a limited period of time, and that the whole of the Preparatory Commission 
and the Executive Committee will be wound up when the first Assembly meets 
and elects a Secretary-General. Nevertheless, it seems to me that the persons now 
selected for the international secretariat, by the very fact of their working to- 
gether on these problems over a period of months will develop a kind of team spirit, 
or esprit de corps, and I should hope that this valuable asset will not be wasted, 
and that it may be perpetuated in the Organisation that is going to be formed. 
Clearly, the members of the international secretariat will remain loyal subjects of 
their own countries, and indeed they will remain, so far as the Executive Com- 
mittee is concerned, as I understand it, members of their own delegations. But 
they will also work with the idea of the community of nations always present in 
their minds, and it is this feeling which we must all do our best to encourage if the 
United Nations is ever going to become a living reality. 

I am encouraged by much of what I hear of the atmosphere and methods of 
work at San Francisco. There every nation, however small, had its say, and the 
views of every country were given the most careful consideration. Not all of 
them approved of certain features of the eventual Charter, but all agreed to it 
without reservation because after long debate it was felt on the whole that it was 
best adapted to the realities of the modern world. It may be that some of you 
may feel that the prodigious inventions in the field of destruction have given an 
air of unreality to the whole Organisation we now propose to set up. I can un- 
derstand this, but at the same time I think that if the argument is further pursued 
to the effect that we must either immediately constitute a super-State or the 
whole world will blow up, we are in danger of increasing the peril that we appre- 
hend rather than diminishing it. 

As I see it, the idea of world government is something which must be carefully 
nursed in order that the right atmosphere may be created. It is not something 
which can be imposed from the top but must be the result of a period of growth. 
The acceptance of such ideas involves changes in national sovereignty which will 
depend above all on co-operation among the various nations. After all, nations 
have been formed by history, but as with individuals, not everything depends on 
heredity, and it is perhaps not surprising that I myself should hold that the 
limitations of heredity can to some extent be corrected by co-operation and en- 
vironment. Therefore, I maintain that the basic principle of San Francisco is 
right, and that co-operation between nations, and notably large ones, who are 
obviously the greatest influence for good or for ill, is the only practical method 
which we can adopt. 

But if that is so, then the only moral to be drawn is that there is infinitely 
more need even than there was a couple of months ago for tolerance and for- 
bearance on the part of all States, particularly on the part of those who are 
termed Great Powers, which must display true qualities of leadership. Though 
we shall undoubtedly continue to have differences with each other, it must be, 
indeed it will be, with the thought that such differences cannot be allowed to 
degenerate into dangerous situations. And it is in order that there shall be a 
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machine and a forum by and in which such differences can be reconciled after full 
and open discussion that the real importance of our new Organisation lies. 

This is the chief thought that I would like to leave with you today, and I 
know that it is in the light of such considerations as I have put before you that 
you will proceed without delay to the successful accomplishment of the great task 
that has been confided to you by the other nations who will presently meet to 
discuss and ratify what you recommend.! 


INDIAN WOMEN AND THE PROPOSED ASIATIC REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF THE I[.L.O. 


The Standing Committee of the All-India Women’s Conference, 
at its meeting held at Surat in May 1945, adopted a resolution 
supporting the proposal of the International Labour Organisation, 
to hold a South-East Asia Regional Conference.*? The resolution 
added that, should it be decided to hold the Regional Conference 
in India following an invitation by the Government, as recommend- 
ed by the All-India Trade Union Congress’, the latter organisation 
should include a sufficient number of women representatives in 
the Indian workers’ delegation. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 


MATTERS ARISING OUT OF THE WORK OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL COMMITTEE 


Two volumes published under the above title form Report IV 
prepared by the International Labour Office for the forthcoming 


Twenty-seventh Session of the International Labour Conference 
at Paris. The first of the two parts is entitled ‘“The Relationship 
of the I.L.O. to Other International Bodies’, and the second 
“Revision of the Form and Arrangement of the Standing Orders 
of the Conference’’. For further particulars, see the “Bibliography” 
section.‘ 


MINIMUM STANDARDS OF SOCIAL POLICY IN DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 
(SUPPLEMENTARY PROVISIONS) 


This is Report V prepared by the Office for the forthcoming 
Session of the International Labour Conference. For further par- 
ticulars, see the “Bibliography” section. 


Year Book or Lasour Sratistics, 1943-44 


The Office has recently published the eighth issue of this Year 
Book. A note is given in the “Bibliography” section. 








1 ForEicn Orrick News DEPARTMENT, Press Release No. 17, 16 Aug. 1945. 

2 It will be recalled that the Twenty-sixth Session of the International Labour Conference 
held at Philadelphia, Apr -May 1944, adopted a resolution recommending that such a conference 
should be held as early as possible. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 3, Mar. 1945, p. 346. 


4 See below, p. 298. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


LABOUR PROVISIONS OF THE NEW CONSTITUTION IN ECUADOR 


By a Decree of 6 March 1945, the President of Ecuador pro- 
mulgated a new political Constitution which had been adopted 
by the National Assembly. The new Constitution replaces that 
of 1906, which had been in force provisionally since the abrogation, 
in September 1935, of the Constitution adopted in 1929.1. The 
labour and welfare provisions of the present Constitution are sum- 
marised below. 


The provisions of Title XIII, Section 5, of the Constitution, relating to labour 
and social welfare, proclaim the principles that: (a) labour is a social duty, under 
the special protection of the law, which should assure to every worker the mini- 
mum conditions necessary for a decent existence; (b) the State shall employ all 
the resources at its disposal to furnish employment to everyone who lacks it; 
(c) labour legislation shall be organic and systematic in character; and (d) social 
welfare and assistance are indispensable services to be rendered by the State. 

The following are to be the fundamental principles of labour legislation: 


(1) Except in cases determined by law, no one may be obliged to work unless 
in virtue of a contract of employment. 

(2) Compliance with the terms of labour contracts is obligatory on employers 
and workers, in the sense to be laid down by law. 

(3) Collective agreements are to be especially protected. 

(4) Any agreements implying renouncement, diminution, or alteration of 
any workers’ rights are null. 

(5) Every worker shall be entitled to a minimum remuneration sufficient for 
his personal and family needs; the State shall establish a family wage, based pre- 
ferably on a system of children’s allowances. 

(6) There must be equal pay for equal work, regardless of differences of sex, 
race, nationality or religion. 

(7) The wages of workers are protected from all deductions or discounts not 
authorised by law, and must be paid in legal currency. 

(8) The normal maximum working day shall be 8 hours, and the working 
week 44 hours; hours of work at night shall be less than during the day and shall 
be paid for at increased rates; actual working hours for underground work shall 
not exceed 6 in the day. 

(9) Every worker is entitled to a weekly rest of not less than 42 consecutive 
hours, and to an annual holiday; payment shall be made for weekly rest days, 
annual holidays and public holidays. 

(10) The right of employers and workers to organise for social and economic 
ends, and the right of public employees to organise, is recognised and guaranteed. 
(11) The right of workers to strike and of employers to declare a lockout is 


recognised. 
(12) Dismissal without just cause is prohibited and shall be penalised by 


sanctions fixed by law. 

(13) Employers in industries and processes which require technical knowledge 
must establish apprenticeship systems. 

(14) Special protection is to be accorded to working mothers; a pregnant 
woman may not be dismissed or required to perform heavy physical work during 
a period to be fixed by law; the law will fix the periods before and after childbirth 
during which a woman must be granted paid maternity leave without loss of any 
rights arising from her contract of employment; a nursing mother must be given 
necessary time off for feeding the child. 

x ( 5) Women and juveniles under the age of 18 years may not be employed at 
night. 

(16) The employment of minors under 14 years of age is prohibited except 
in cases specifically permitted by law, and the employment of young persons 
up to the age of 18 shall be regulated; children under 12 years of age may not 


be employed as domestic servants. 





1 Cf. I.L.0.: Constitutional Provisions concerning Social and Economic Policy (Montreal, 1944), 
pp. 338-345. 
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(17) Health and safety conditions in employment shall be regulated. 

(18) Workers shall have a share of profits, in a form and amount to be fixed 
by 

*(19) The law shall fix the rewards for seniority in service and the conditions 
for superannuation pensions, to which workers are entitled. 

(20) Special regulations will be made for agricultural work, particularly of 
Indians; other special categories of employment, particularly mining, domestic 
service, and home work, will also be regulated. 

(21) Moneys owed by employers to workers for salaries, wages, indemnities 
or superannuation pensions constitute privileged debts, and have preference 
over mortgage debts. 

(22) Collective labour disputes shall be submitted to conciliation and arbitra- 
tion boards composed of employers and workers, and presided over by a labour 
official; individual disputes will be settled by labour courts. 

(23) Labour legislation shall be enforced by means of urban and rural labour 
inspection. 

(24) The social welfare and assistance services of the State will comprise 
insurance against sickness, maternity, invalidity, old age, widowhood, unemploy- 
ment, and other contingencies; public health; public assistance; and the construc- 
tion of hygienic, low-cost workers’ housing.' 


RECONSTRUCTION IN FRANCE 


Three Orders were issued in France in April 1945 which will 
speed up the reconstruction of material resources destroyed by the 
war. The first defines the powers of the Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion and Town Planning, the second deals with preliminary re- 
construction measures, and the third regulates the administration 
of reconstruction legislation. 


Powers of the Minister of Reconstruction and Town Planning. 


According to an Order of 21 April 1945, the Minister of Reconstruction and 
Town Planning is responsible in particular for: (1) town planning; (2) housing 
and construction, including slum clearance and the abolition of unhealthy living 
conditions, in consultation with the Minister of Public Health in all questions 
relating to hygiene in dwellings and in large population centres; and (3) repara- 
tion for war damage to property. 

The responsibility for the repair and reconstruction of public means of com- 
munication by land, river, and sea, and works connected with them, will, however, 
be divided by Decree between the Minister of Public Works and Transport and 
the Minister of Reconstruction and Town Planning, and that for the restora- 
tion of industrial, commercial, and handicraft undertakings between the Minister 
of Industrial Production and the Minister of Reconstruction and Town Planning. 

As regards town planning, housing, and construction, the Minister of Re- 
construction and Town Planning is charged in particular with the direction and 
supervision of equipment and reconstruction projects and their administration, 
and of the activities of undertakings in building and allied trades, and with the 
distribution of the building materials put at his disposal for the works of which 
he is in charge. 

As regards reparation for war damages, he is required to draw up and carry 
into effect a general plan of reconstruction within the framework of the national 
equipment plan and to arrange, within the limits of his office, for the making of 
reparations in kind. 

He has the right to requisition staff and material from undertakings and also 
material not*yet allocated which may be needed for reconstruction, subject to the 
approval of the Minister concerned. In addition he may, in specified places and 
for a specified period of time, requisition persons or groups of persons under the 
conditions prescribed by the Act of 11 July 1938 respecting the general organisa- 
tion of the nation for war.? 





1 Registro Oficial, No. 228, 6 Mar. 1945. 
* Journal officiel de la République francaise, 22 Apr. 1945, p. 2286. 
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Preliminary Reconstruction Measures. 


In the preamble to an Order of 10 April 1945 dealing with preliminary re- 
construction measures, the Minister of Reconstruction and Town Planning set 
forth the Government’s position in regard to reconstruction in the following 
terms: 


As far back as September 1939 studies were set on foot with the approval 
of the Government of the time. These have now led to the framing of a new 
body of legislation for the purpose of ensuring the restoration, in accordance 
with the general interest, of the property destroyed in the course of hostilities 
and to determine the rights of individuals at the time of restoration. This 
legislation is deeply influenced by the conception of a planned economy and 
differs appreciably in its fundamental principles from the legislation adopted 
after the war of 1914-1918. . . State intervention is based, on the one hand, 
on the desire to make reconstruction serve the higher permanent interests 
of the country, and, on the other, on the need to provide substantial assistance 
to individuals to ensure that damaged property will be restored when such 
restoration is essential for the economic and social equilibrium of the country... 
Before help is given to restore any property, the first question is whether 
such restoration is immediately necessary in the public interest. The answer 
is affirmative in the case of dwellings and essential household equipment, and, 
subject to consideration of the merits of each case, in the case of industrial 
and commercial properties, those belonging to communities, public organi- 
sations and undertakings, or undertakings working for public services. . . 
Lastly, restoration is directed towards the future. The new state must be 
better than the old and must satisfy the requirements of town planning, 
public health, and aesthetics. 

The idea of national solidarity undoubtedly remains the basis of the 
legislation on war damages and reconstruction. But... the extent of the 
destruction caused by this war, and the economic exhaustion resulting from 
the pillaging of the country during the occupation make it necessary, for 
financial reasons, to put off fixing definitively the amount of financial assistance 
to be given by the State. . . Legislation which concerns one fifth of the popula- 
tion and which may entail an expenditure of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 million 
francs cannot be adopted until the country as a whole, having considered all 
aspects of the problem, has made a decision. 

However, this inevitable delay must not on any account become a pretext 
for inaction. The laws provisionally in force at the present time, although 
they seem severe, yet give the authorities considerable scope for taking im- 
mediate steps. Since they provide for the granting of certain compensation, 
it is even now possible to collect the information and documents relating to 
each case and to make a settlement. It must be understood that such settle- 
ments will be revised later if the execution of the peace treaty and the pro- 
ductive effort of the country make it possible to raise the amount of compensa- 
tion to be paid. 


The Order of 10 April 1945 provides, in Part I, that the compensation to be 
paid to war victims may be set provisionally after a rapid and summary verifica- 
tion of the documents and other proofs presented. When this has been done, 
one third of the amount may be paid as an advance if the work has not been 
started, or three quarters as a deposit if it has been finished. These payments 
will be deducted from the amount of compensation as it is finally set. 

With a view to ensuring the preservation of slightly damaged property, the 
Order, in Part II, fixes the conditions under which the State will intervene in 
the case of work to be carried out ex officio. In Part III it lays down regulations 
for provisional construction and equipment works to provide shelter for war 
victims. Finally, in Part IV, it enumerates the works that the State takes over 
entirely because they have to be carried out immediately for reconstruction to 
be effective.! 


Regulations for the Administration of Reconstruction Legislation. 


_ Another Order of 10 April 1945 regulates the administration of reconstruc- 
tion legislation. It seeks to collect in a single text all legal provisions scattered 
throughout the legislation in force at the present time which concern war victims 





4 Journal officiel de la République francaise, 11 Apr. 1945, p. 1987. 
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in general. As a result, such persons will find in a consolidated text all the special 
measures taken to set aside permanent legal procedures in order to accelerate and 
simplify the settlement of their cases. 

The Order states that only persons who are on a specified list may become 
the representatives of victims. The work of intermediaries in collecting informa- 
tion and documents and appraising damages is strictly regulated, and the Minister 
of Reconstruction may temporarily or permanently exclude any person from such 
work whose activity has been or is contrary to the general interest or to the 
legitimate interests of the victims. 

Finally, the Order authorises the Minister of Reconstruction to reimburse 
victims for any expenses incurred to meet the requirements of the administrative 
regulations. If it were not for this provision, the first step in making legal applica- 
tion for damages would entail the disbursing of what would sometimes be con- 
siderable sums of money. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION IN THE U.S.S.R. 


In the Soviet Union great importance is attached to the steady 
development of agricultural production, and the achievement of a 
considerable increase in the production of cereals is considered the 
main task of the collective farms, the machine and tractor stations, 
and all soviet and party organisations. Three Orders to promote 
agricultural production were recently issued by the U.S.S.R. 
Council of People’s Commissars and the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party: the first, of 24 February 1945, on the general 
planning and development of agricultural production in 1945; the 
second, of 25 February 1945, on the improvement of the work of 
seed nurseries; and the third, of 6 April 1945, on the development 
of stock raising. An analysis of these Orders is given below, followed 


by a brief account of the efforts made to expand agricultural pro- 
duction and workers’ allotment gardens during the war. 


Agricultural Development Plans for 1945. 


The Order of 24 February 1945 provides for an increase of 8.1 million hectares 
in the area under cultivation in 1945 (over 1944), of which 5.9 million hectares 
will be cultivated by the collective farms. It approves the plan of agricultural 
production for 1945 for the Union in general and pays special attention to the 
liberated areas, to which assistance must be given.? In 1944 the U.S.S.R. Agri- 
cultural Bank lent to the collective farms of liberated areas more than 265 million 
roubles in the form of long-term loans for the reconstruction of destroyed houses 
and the purchase of cattle. Loans to the amount of 350 million roubles are bud- 
geted for 1945. The Commissariat for Agriculture and all the local authorities 
concerned must supervise and assist in the preparation of necessary machinery. 
Special local committees must ascertain the state of machine and tractor stations 
as regards repair work done, stocks of spare parts, the manpower situation, the 
training of necessary personnel, etc. To encourage a speedy performance of their 
task, tractor drivers will receive special bonuses. Any requisitioning of tractors 
or draught animals for transport purposes is prohibited during the sowing cam- 
paign. Each collective farm must work out, with the help of agronomists, the 
exact plan for sowing and planting. Scientific advances in the field of agriculture 
must be taken into full consideration, and in areas where the rainfall is insufficient, 
the necessary measures must be taken to avoid drought. Finally, the Order deals 
with the measures to be applied with a view to achieving greater yields of cotton, 
sugarbeet, and oil-producing plants. 


Seed Production. 


The Order of 25 February 1945 stresses the importance of the network of 
seed nurseries established after 1937, which produced approximately 600,000 





1 Ibid., p. 1991. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 1, Jan. 1944, p. 61; No. 6, June 1944, 


p. 650. 
* Trud, 24 Feb. 1945. 
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tons of selected seeds annually, and requires the Commissariat for Agriculture 
and all the regional and local authorities concerned to re-establish during 1945 
and 1946 the production of selected seeds at the pre-war level. It fixes the area 
which should be reserved in different parts of the Union for seed nurseries at a 
total of 28.1 million hectares. Scientific research work for the improvement of 
seeds and the discovery of new kinds of seeds, more resistant and giving a higher 
yield, must be encouraged and rewarded by premiums of 10,000 to 100,000 roubles. 
The publication of specialised periodicals is to be re-established, and the Com- 
missariat for Agriculture is to organise special six-week courses for the advanced 
training of specialists in that field. It was also to approve in a month’s time the 
regulations relating to State inspection of seeds and quarantine of agricultural 


plants.! 


Stock Raising. 


Finally, the Order published on 6 April 1945 attaches great importance to 
the development of livestock production. During 1944 the number of cattle 
increased by 9 per cent. on the collective farms and by 12 per cent. on the State 
farms, the number of sheep and goats by 3 per cent. on collective farms and 14 
per cent. on State farms, the number of pigs by 8 per cent. on collective farms and 
56 per cent. on State farms. The number of animals owned individually by 
farmers, workers, and employees has also increased. Special importance is attached 
to horse breeding, and the number of horses must increase in 1945 by 5 per cent. 
on collective farms and by 7 per cent. on State farms. The collective farms must 
be given special encouragement in this matter, and various measures are recom- 
mended to local government authorities and to collective farms concerning the 
care to be given to horses. The number of cattle must increase by 11 per cent. 
In June-July 1945 a general livestock census for the whole country was to be 
taken. The number of sheep and goats must increase by 11 per cent. on collective 
farms and 17 per cent. on State farms, the number of pigs by 37 per cent. and 76 
per cent. respectively. The Order also provides for the development of poultry 
and rabbit breeding. Finally, the stock of fodder should amount, in 1945, to 
88 million tons. The local soviet and party authorities must increase their efforts 
to help collective farmers and, primarily, war-disabled men and families of 
soldiers who do not possess animals, to acquire calves, pigs, and sheep. Help 
must be given to collective farmers, workers, and employees in getting fodder 
for their livestock.? 


Agricultural Production in Wartime. 


During the war the agriculture of the Soviet Union, although suffering from 
a shortage of manpower, had to maintain or rather to increase its production so 
as to be able to supply the Army and the new industrial centres created in the 
eastern part of the country and to help the reconstruction of agriculture in libe- 
rated areas. Very great efforts were made to utilise fully and to improve the work 
of the machine and tractor stations; however, in 1943 more than half the plough- 
ing had to be done with the help of draught animals. On the collective farms 
the main burden of work was carried by women. The contribution of adolescent 
and aged members of collective farms increased also, and the number of working 
days performed was on an average 2.5 to 3 times higher than the yearly minimum 
of 100 to 150 working days required. During the 1944 harvest, in conformity 
with Government instructions, every member of a collective farm capable of 
working and over 14 years of age was obliged to work irrespective of the number 
of working days previously performed.® 

General mobilisation having depleted the ranks of experienced farmers and 
technicians, it became necessary to provide for training on a large scale, and 
special schools, courses, and study circles for presidents of collective farms, 
brigade and group leaders, and skilled farmers were organised throughout the 
country. The study of agricultural production was introduced in the curriculum 
of urban high schools to prepare city youth for work in the country during harvest- 


ing. 


The organisation of work on the collective farms, based on permanent brigades 
and groups responsible for the performance of definite work and paid for the 





1 Pravda, 25 Feb. 1945. 

2 Trud, 6 Apr. 1945. 

3 It may be noted that similar manpower regulations were issued for the 1945 harvest by a 
Decree of 13 July 1945 (Pravda, 13 July 1945). 
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tasks fulfilled, was further developed during the war, experience having shown 
that this form of organisation was more efficient. Moreover, the widespread war- 
time payment of bonuses for high output increased the productivity of labour. 

The war years were also characterised by the development of agricultural 
production in the eastern regions of the Soviet Union. Large parts of the country 
became for the first time self-sufficient as far as agricultural production is con- 
cerned. Thus, in the Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic, the cultivated area in- 
creased by 800,000 hectares, the number of cattle by 165,000, and the number of 
sheep and goats by 1,500,000. The production of sugarbeet was introduced in 
twelve new regions.! 


Workers’ allotment gardens. During the war, workers’ gardens acquired con- 
siderable importance. With the support of the Government, industrial and other 
undertakings, and trade unions, they became an important factor for the nutrition 
of workers and employees. In 1944, 16.5 million workers and employees cultivated 
allotments totalling 1.4 million hectares in area. In three years of war over 400 
million tons of produce were gathered; in 1944 alone, over 24 million tons of 
potatoes and vegetables, equal to 600,000 railway car loads, were collected. The 
trade unions played a major part in this development. Special gardening com- 
mittees, attached to the local works committees, were the centres of activity. 
With the help of local soviet and party organisations, they were able to supply 
all the prospective gardeners with land. Of great importance also was the decision 
of the U.S.S.R. Council of People’s Commissars concerning the allotment of 
land for workers’ gardens from unoccupied land belonging to towns or workers’ 
settlements, from State land funds, from land along roads and railways, sub- 
sidiary farms of industrial undertakings, etc. In 1944 the executive committees 
of the local soviets supplied the gardeners, at the request of the trade unions, 
with plants and seeds. Special attention was paid to families of soldiers and 
disabled men, who received all the best allotments and the best service in general. 
Help was also given by local industries and workers’ productive co-operatives, 
which supplied during ten months of 1944 over 3.5 million shovels, rakes, and 
other implements. Tools were also supplied by the shops of large industrial under- 
takings. More recently the State farms and the subsidiary farms of industrial 
undertakings have been encouraged to sell to workers and employees a certain 
amount of poultry, sheep, goats, and pigs. 

The trade unions organised a large-scale gardening propaganda campaign, 
and with the help of scientists, popular literature on gardening was published, 
and special courses, conferences, and broadcasts were organised. Socialist com- 
petition took place between the gardening committees of the works committees, 
and the most active received various rewards. 

The U.S.S.R. Central Council of Trade Unions and its special committee for 
the encouragement of individual and collective gardening centralise and direct 
trade union activities in this field.? 


Foop PoLticy AND AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 


FirtH SESSION OF THE ALL-INDIA Foop CONFERENCE 


The Fifth Session of the All-India Food Conference was held 
under the auspices of the Central Government in New Delhi from 
29 January to 2 February 1945. A summary of the principal 
addresses and the resolutions adopted is given below. 


Principal Addresses. 


Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, stated 
that since the last session of the Food Conference in October 1943 considerable 
progress had been made in the procurement of supplies and their distribution in 
deficit areas, price control, and the extension of rationing. The Central Govern- 
ment had already established a Storage Directorate under the Food Department 
and was considering the establishment of a parallel Directorate of Inspection. 





_ 1} Article on “‘Collective Farming under War Conditions”, in Sotsialtsticheskoye Selskoye Khosy- 
aistvo, Nos. 11-12, 1945, by I. Laprev. 
2 Article on “Individual and Collective Gardening", in Trud, 22 Feb. 1945, by V. V. Kuznetsov, 
President of the Central Council of Trade Unions. 
3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 3, Mar. 1944, p. 365. 
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Sir Jogendra Singh, Member for Education, Health and Lands of the Viceroy's 
Executive Council, said that the food situation had improved; as compared with 
the average for the three years ending with 1939, the area under food grain crops 
in 1943-44 increased by over 11 million acres, over 4 million of which had been 
diverted from cotton production, giving an additional yield of about 4 million 
tons of food grains. The immediate problem was to increase the supply of pro- 
tective foods, such as milk, butter, ghee (clarified butter), oil fats, eggs, fish, 
poultry and meat. 


Resolutions. 


A resolution was adopted requesting all provincial and State Governments to 
furnish information concerning the production and requirements of nutritive 
foods, such as eggs, poultry, fish, milk and milk products, to the Central Govern- 
ment by 31 May 1945, so that the latter might be in a position to provide assis- 
tance for increasing the production, ensuring the supply, and controlling the dis- 
tribution of these commodities. The Conference agreed that full urban rationing 
should be introduced and extended, and that the basic ration in any area should 
not exceed 1 Ib. of cereal per adult per day until all deficit areas were assured of 
sufficient supplies to enable them to sustain a basic ration of that amount. 

Resolutions were also adopted urging the Central Government to provide 
facilities for the supply of modiieens and materials (seeds, manure, etc.) and the 
regular transport 7 food grains throughout the year as far as possible and to 
continue the Grow More Food Campaign with undiminished vigour.' 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


The Central, provincial, and State Governments have made 
further efforts to promote the agricultural development of India, 
particularly through land reform, personnel training, and irriga- 


tion.” 


General Development Measures. 


The Central Government has established two committees, one under the 
chairmanship of Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, to recommend measures to stabilise 
agricultural a in the post-war period’, and the other, composed of the repre- 
sentatives of various departments, to examine the question of subsidising the 
cultivation of food grains and foodstuffs.‘ It is also setting up a Central Land 
Utilisation Board with a view to planning and co-ordinating on an all-India basis 
land improvement measures, such as land reclamation, irrigation, forestry, and 
the prevention of soil erosion’, and is considering the establishment of a Board of 
Agricultural Economics.® 

The Government of the United Provinces has prepared an agricultural deve- 
ear yom plan, estimated to cost 150 million rupees, with the object of increasing 
food production by about 50 per cent. within a decade after the war’; Sind has 
prepared a plan involving an expenditure of 10 million rupees.® 


Land Reform and Settlement. 


The Government of Bengal has decided to implement the recommendations 
of the Floud Commission (1940) in regard to State purchase of all landholding in- 
terests in the province, and a beginning is to be made with the district of Farid 
Pur and the Sundarban area.* The Government of the Punjab is introducing a 
Bill with the object of effecting compulsory consolidation of land holdings.’ 





1 The Statesman (Delhi), 31 Jan. and 1 Feb. 1945; Hindustan Times (Delhi), 2 and 3 Feb. 1945. 

2 For the latest previous note on the subject, see International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 3, 
Mar. 1945, p. 349. 

Bombay Chronicle, 28 Feb. 1945. 

4 Times of India (Bombay), 19 Mar. 1945. 

5’ Hindustan Times, 26 Feb. 1945. 

6 The Statesman, 4 and 6 ay 1945. 

? Hindustan Times, 6 Nov. 1944. 

8 The Statesman, 16 Dec. 1944. 

* The Floud a pee recommended that the compensation = the landlords should be 
15 times the annual rental (Amrita ora Patrika, Calcutta, 17 Mar. 1945). 
The Hindu (Madras), 19 Feb. 
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The Assam Government has adopted a scheme of land settlement under which 
the waste land in the Assam Valley will be allotted to landless people, and it is 
hoped to settle four Lower Assam Valley districts within three years.' 


Personnel Training. 


With a view to meeting the growing demand for the training of higher agri- 
cultural staff, the Central Government has decided to expand the facilities for 
post-graduate training in agriculture and from April 1945 to admit 50 students a 
year to the Imperial Roristcaral Research Institute, to which will be added two 
additional sections for agricultural engineering and agricultural economics and 
statistics.” 

The Government of Bihar proposes to send abroad for training six graduates in 
agriculture selected from the staff of the Agricultural Department every five years, 
and a regular succession of efficient and deserving junior officers for the following 
five years.2 The Government of Madras has made arrangements for the training 
of agricultural subordinates at a cost of about 220,000 rupees, half of which is to 
be paid by the Central Government.‘ 


Irrigation. 


The Central Government has decided to constitute a Central Waterways 
Irrigation and Navigation Commission, which will act as a central fact-finding, 
planning, and co-ordinating organisation and will advise the Central, provincial, 
and State Governments concerning waterways, irrigation, and navigation prob- 
lems throughout India.* 

The irrigation projects under construction in British India towards the end 
of 1944 cover 572,000 acres and the projects under examination will bring another 
1,234,800 acres under irrigation. A number of projects have been undertaken by 
provinces on their own initiative. The additional crop expected is about 400,000 
sone $ 


ht =~ dam projects for povssatios about one million kilowatts of power 


for pe development and for storing about 10 million acre-feet of water 
for irrigation purposes are under the active consideration of the Punjab Govern- 
ment.’ 


Other Measures. 


The Central Government has established a panel of scientists to advise it on 
the scientific, nutritional, hygienic, and agricultural aspects of the processed food 
industry.® It is also considering a scheme for opening an All-India Central Fruit 
Research Institute in the North-West Frontier Province.*® 

The Government of Bengal has decided to start 10 big farms in order to popu- 
larise mechanised collective farmin 

With a view to helping ale cultivators, the Government of the State of 
Bharatpur adopted a Compulsory Redemption of Mortgage of Agricultural Land 
Act in December 1944, and will redeem within one year of the promulgation of the 
Act all such mortgages, for which the cultivators will pay, with the annual land 
revenue during 25 years, 7 per cent. of the amount paid by the Government." 








1 Assam Gazette, 17 Jan. 1945, Part II, pp. 43-44; Amrita Bazar Patrika, 23 Jan. 1945. 

2 Hindustan Times, 12 Apr. 1945. 

3 Idem, 19 Mar. —_,, 

4 The Hindu, 28 Jan. 

‘ae4l5). No. Sw101(2). dated 7 Apr. 1945 (Gazette of India, 7 Apr. 1945, Part I, Sec. I, 
pp. 1 

* The Statesman, 21 Nov. 1944; The Vanguard (Delhi), 22 Nov. 1944. 

? The Statesman, 15 Jan. 1945. 

8 Amrita Bazar Pairska, 18 Apr. 1945. 

ys _ Vanguard, 27 Feb. 1945. 

Amrita Basar Patrika, 4 Feb. 1945. 
i The Leader (Allahabad), 14 Dec. 1945. 
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THE REGULATION OF LABOUR RELATIONS IN NICARAGUA 


The new Nicaraguan Labour Code, which, as previously noted 
in these pages, was promulgated on 12 January 1945', brought 
together for the first time in a single text all the regulations con- 
cerning labour relations. The principal provisions relating to in- 
dividual contracts of employment, collective agreements, the right 
of association, and the settlement of labour disputes are summarised 


below. 


Individual Contracts of Employment. 


An individual contract of employment is defined as a contract between an 
employer and a wage-earning or salaried employee by which the latter undertakes 
to perform some work or service under the management and supervision of the 
former, in return for a specified remuneration to be paid by the employer. 

Employment contracts may not be made for more than two years, except in 
the case of work which requires special technical knowledge, when they may be 
made for a maximum of five years. They are deemed to be renewed for one or 
more periods equal to that specified in the contract if the employee continues to 
perform his work with the knowledge of the employer for thirty days after the 
termination of the specified period. 

The contract must state the date and place where it was concluded, the full 
name, age, civil condition, and address of the contracting parties, the work or 
service to be performed and the workplace, the duration of the contract when 
entered into for a specified period, the length of the working day and its division, 
the wages to be paid and method of calculating them, and the place and manner 
of payment. 


Any individual or collective employment contract may be terminated for 
the following reasons: the oe of the stipulated period; the completion of 


the work or service for which it was concluded; force majeure or an unforeseen 
event; the employer’s death if it results directly in the closing down of the under- 
taking; the employee’s death; a judicial sentence entailing imprisonment under 
criminal law. 


Collective Agreements. 


A collective agreement is defined as an agreement concluded between an 
employer or employers’ association and an employees’ trade union, or federation 
or confederation of trade unions, for the purpose of establishing the general con- 
ditions of employment in an undertaking or group of undertakings. 

Such agreements are binding on the employers who sign them and on all 
employees who are members of the trade union, or confederation of lawfully con- 
stituted trade unions, whose representatives made the agreement, and their 
terms must be included as binding clauses or an integral part of any individual 
contracts of employment which are entered into between the employer and mem- 
bers of the union or unions concerned during the time the agreement is in force. 

Collective agreements must specify the occupations, kinds of employment or 
industries which they cover, the place or places where they apply, the date on 
which they become effective and their duration, the procedure for extending or 
terminating them, and any other stipulations which are agreed upon. 

Trade unions that enter into such an agreement are liable for the contractual 
obligations of all their members and have competence to exercise the joint rights 
of their members. 

When the agreement is made for an indefinite period, it is subject to revision 
every two years, and either of the parties concerned may terminate it by giving 
one month’s notice in writing. It may also be terminated for any of the following 
reasons: mutual consent of the contracting parties; bankruptcy or judicial liqui- 
dation of the undertaking, unless the creditors decide that the business shall con- 
tinue; exhaustion of the mine on which a mining undertaking depends; physical 
or mental incapacity of the employer which makes it impossible to continue the 
business; other reasons specified in the agreement. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 4, Apr. 1945, p. 490. 
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Right of Association. 


The Labour Code recognises the right of association in organisations formed 
for the purpose of the study, defence, advancement, and protection of occupa- 
tional interests, and for the social, economic, and moral betterment of the mem- 
bers. 

Associations may be com d of employers or salaried employees or of 
wage earners. Wage earners’ unions are subdivided into the following: craft 
unions, formed by persons of the same occupation, employment or craft; works 
unions, formed by persons of different occupations, employments or crafts who 
work in the same undertaking; industrial unions, formed by persons of different 
occupations, employments or crafts who work in two or more undertakings of 
the same kind; and mixed unions, composed of workers engaged in unconnected 
activities. 

Workers have full freedom in the exercise of their right of industrial associa- 
tion and in the election of the executive bodies of their unions, and any inter- 
ference, prohibition or coercion on the part of the employers or their representa- 
tives in these matters is a punishable offence. 

The functions of trade unions are as follows: to report irregularities in the 
application of the Labour Code and regulations issued thereunder; to enter into 
collective agreements and to protect the rights derived from them, provided 
that the “‘open shop” is maintained (that is, no one may be prevented from work- 
ing because he is not, or has ceased to be, a member of the union); to represent 
its members in disputes arising out of contracts of employment; to set up welfare 
funds; to establish and promote co-operative societies, industrial and vocational 
schools, libraries and sports centres; to co-operate with labour officials and with 
persons or organisations working for social improvements; to work for the econo- 
mic, social, and moral pur Ss mentioned in the union's constitution and rules. 

Once a trade union is legally registered, it has the right to acquire personal 
property; as regards real property, it may own only the buildings needed for its 
immediate and direct use. Trade unions also have the right to form federations, 
and these in turn to set up confederations. 


Collective Disputes. 


The right to strike consists in the right temporarily to suspend work in an 
undertaking for any of the following purposes: to promote equilibrium between 
the various factors of production and to prevent unjust measures or ill-treatment 
of workers by the employer or his representative; to persuade the employer to 
conclude, observe or revise contracts of employment; and, in general, to harmonise 
the rights of labour and of capital and to defend the common economic and social 
interests of the workers. However, certain restrictions are placed on this right. 
Strikes are forbidden in public services and work of national importance. Diffi- 
culties arising between employers and employees in such services or work must be 
submitted to the labour courts for investigation and settlement. Public services 
are defined as those performed by employees of the Government, its institutions 
or autonomous bodies in virtue of their public functions. Work of national im- 
portance includes agriculture, forestry, stock raising, transport, private under- 
takings which cannot suspend their services without causing direct and serious 
damage to public health or the national economy, and all work which the Govern- 
ment declares to be essential for the national defence. 

When a strike is declared, existing contracts of employment are suspended 
in the undertaking or industry concerned for the duration of the strike, but 
they are not terminated and the rights and obligations resulting from them are 
not annulled. In order to declare a strike, the persons concerned must aim at 
one of the purposes mentioned above, must have exhausted the statutory con- 
ciliation procedure, and must constitute at least 60 per cent. of the total number 
of employees in the undertaking concerned. Strikes must be limited to a stoppage 
of work, and any coercion or violence used against persons or property is forbidden. 

A lockout is defined as a temporary stoppage of work agreed upon and de- 
clared by two or more employers, peacefully and for the exclusive purpose of 
protecting their common economic and social interests. Such a stoppage of work 
may be total or partial, and the same limitations are applied to it as in the case 
of strikes; in other words, lockouts are contrary to law when public services or 
work of national importance are concerned. Just as in the case of strikes, the statu- 
tory conciliation procedure must previously have been exhausted before a lock- 
out is declared. 
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The following bodies are qualified to apply the industrial relations provisions 
of the Labour Code: permanent conciliation boards and arbitration courts, for 
disputes of an economic and social character; and labour judges and the Superior 
Labour Court, for disputes of a legal character. 


Permanent conciliation boards and arbitration courts. The permanent concilia- 
tion boards are responsible for conciliation in the case of collective disputes of an 
economic and social nature, that is, strikes and lockouts. They consist of two 
employers’ and two employees’ representatives from the area within their juris- 
diction, and are presided over by the official who is responsible for organising 
them each year, that is, the district or local judge of the area or, if such a person 
is not available, a person appointed by the Supreme Court of Justice. 

Before declaring a strike or lockout, employers and workers are required to 
make every effort to settle their difference by means of direct negotiations. If 
these negotiations lead to an agreement, a record of the proceedings is drawn up 
and sent to the General Labour Inspectorate so that it may see that the agree- 
ment is observed. 

During the time that the direct negotiations are taking place, the party con- 
cerned must submit a statement of demands to the permanent conciliation board, 
which transmits a copy of the statement to the other party and calls on it to at- 
tend a hearing. If the latter party does not appear and does not accept the de- 
mands, the board makes a il beaidiantion of the dispute, on the basis of which 
it draws up a report on its findings, with suggestions as to how the dispute should 
be settled and a repetition avoided. If the parties reject the report and suggestions, 
they are convened to a hearing at which further evidence may be submitted and 
the interpretation given to the earlier evidence may be challenged. 

When the conciliation proceedings are exhausted without the contending 
parties having reached an agreement or agreed to submit the dispute to arbitra- 
tion, the board must decide concerning the legality or illegality of the strike or 
lockout. If it is found to be legal, the strike or lockout may take place; if not, 
work must be resumed. If the parties concerned agree to submit the dispute to 
arbitration, work must also be immediately resumed. 

Arbitration courts are set up to settle the collective economic and social 
disputes submitted to them. They are composed of one or three arbitrators chosen 
by mutual agreement of the two parties or by the labour judge if such an agree- 
ment cannot be reached. 

The arbitration court, after being informed of all the relevant facts by the 
ena mg conciliation board, convenes both parties to a hearing. When this 

as been accomplished and the information collected by the permanent con- 
ciliation board considered, together with any fresh data procured by the arbitra- 
tion court itself, the court makes its award, which is binding on both parties. 
The court must deal separately with points of law and with economic and social 
demands on points not regulated by law but left in the hands of the contending 
parties. In the case of the latter, the arbitration court has complete freedom to 
grant or refuse the demands in full or in part. 


Labour judges and the Superior Labour Court. In each of the municipalities 
of the Republic, and in any other places specified by the National Congress on 
the proposal of the Supreme Court of Justice, a labour judge must be appointed. 

hese labour judges take cognisance in the first instance of all individual or 
collective differences or disputes of a legal nature which arise between employers 
and employees, between employers only or between employees only, as a result 
of the application of the Labour Code; of all contentious cases arising out of the 
application of the provisions relating to compensation for occupational injuries; 
and of all cases of contravention of the Labour Code. 

When a complaint has been made either verbally or in writing, a date is set 
for the hearing. On its opening, the judge must call on both parties to come to 
an agreement. If they do so, that ends the case. If not, evidence is presented 
and dealt with, and at the end of a specified period, an award is given on the 
basis of this evidence but without regard for the rules of ordinary law. 

An appeal is allowed against a final award or against any judicial act which 
puts an end to the case, provided that the amount in question is over 100 cérdo- 
bas. When there is no appeal and the amount involved cannot be determined or 
is over 500 cérdobas, the act or award is referred finally to the Superior Labour 
Court. This Court consists of a superior labour judge, who acts as chairman and 
is the Government representative, one representative of employees, and one of 
employers. Its function is to deal with appeals and to review the decisions of 
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the labour judges on the basis of the proceedings that have taken place and then 
to confirm, amend or revoke them. In addition it reviews decisions made by the 
permanent conciliation boards concerning the legality or illegality of strikes or 
lockouts, and the awards given by the arbitration courts.! 


ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS BoaRD, 1943-44 


An account is given below of the activities during the fiscal 
year 1943-44 of the National Labor Relations Board, which was 
established in the United States by the National Labor Relations 
Act of 1935? for the dual purpose of eliminating unfair labour 
practices that impede sound collective bargaining, and settling 
disputes as to the choice of the organisation entitled to represent 
the workers for collective bargaining purposes. 


Two additional functions were assigned to the Board by the War Labor 
Disputes Act? and the Telegraph Merger Act, both passed in 1943. The War 
Labor Disputes Act entrusted it with the responsibility for conducting strike 
ballots under the Act, and the Telegraph Merger Act assigned to it the duty of 
protecting the rights of the employees affected by the merger of the Western 
Union and Postal Telegraph Companies. 

During the fiscal year ending 30 June 1944, a large part of the Board's activi- 
ties and services was concentrated in eight major industries engaged in the pro- 
duction of vital war equipment and supplies. Cases were received from all the 48 
States, and from the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. The 
number of unfair labour practice cases filed, 2,573, was smaller than in any other 
full year of the Board’s operation, but the number of representation cases, 6,603, 
was larger than in any preceding year. Nearly 3,000 workers were reinstated by 
Board order during the year, to remedy discriminatory discharges, and 350 in 
addition were reinstated after strikes caused by unfair labour practices. Back 
pay of $1,916,173 was awarded to 3,734 workers who had been the victims of 


discriminatory practices. Company-dominated unions were disestablished in 
101 cases. Circuit courts of appeals reviewed 88 Board orders during the year, 
enforcing 74 in full and 8 in part, and setting aside 6. Five Board orders which 
went to the Supreme Court were enforced in full. 


Cases of Unfair Labour Practice. 


The Board investigates alleged unfair labour practices when charges are 
filed by individual workers or labour organisations. After preliminary iavestiga- 
tion, the case may be disposed of by: withdrawal of the charge; dismissal of the 
charge by the Board; informal settlement between the parties with the Board's 
assistance; or formal action, which involves the issuing of a complaint, a formal 
hearing, and a Board recommendation, decision, or order, sometimes followed by 
court action to obtain compliance. 

During the year under review, the Board disposed of 2,687 cases of this kind, 
involving nearly 5 million workers; 43 per cent. of the cases were withdrawn by 
the complainants, over 17 per cent. were dismissed by the Board, 24 per cent. 
were adjusted informally, and 411 cases, or 15.3 per cent., required formal action. 
Court action in connection with compliance followed in 240 cases. 

Unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor were complainants 
in 34 per cent. of the cases, affiliates of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
in 44 per cent., unaffiliated unions in 12 per cent., and in 275 cases, or 10 per cent., 
the complainants were individuals or employers. The unfair labour practices 
complained of were principally coercion of and interference with employees in 
the exercise of their rights, discrimination, and refusal to bargain. 


Representation Cases. 


Board action in settling disputes concerning representation and proper bar- 
cS uiaing agents is initiated by the filing of a petition by any person or labour orga- 
! Cédigo del Trabajo (Managua, 1945). 


* Cf. 1.L.0.: Legislative Sertes, 1935, U.S.A. 1. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1943, p. 500, 
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nisation acting on behalf of employees, or by an employer when two or more 
labour organisations claim to represent the same group of employees. 

During the year the Board closed 6,507 representation cases involving 
2,113,000 workers: 4,353, or 67 per cent., without formal action, and 2,154, or 
33 per cent., after formal action. A.F. of L. affiliates were the petitioners in 39 
per cent. of the cases, C.I.O. affiliates in 44 per cent., and unafhliated unions in 
16 per cent. In 47 cases (less than 1 per cent.) the petitioners were individuals 
or employers. 


Strike Ballots under the War Labor Disputes Act. 


Under the War Labor Disputes Act of 1943 no strike may be called in an 
establishment connected with war work until a notice of the dispute has been 
filed with the Secretary of Labor, the National Labor Relations Board, and the 
National War Labor Board, followed by a waiting period of 30 days and a strike 
ballot conducted by the National Labor Relations Board on the question whether 
the employees will permit an interruption in war work. During the year ending 
30 June 1944 (which coincides with the first full year of operation of the Act), 
974 valid and effective dispute notices were filed. The Board conducted strike 
ballots in 232 cases, 688 cases were withdrawn, and 54 were pending at the end of 
the year. The 232 ballots conducted covered 381 separate voting units, in 323 
of which the majority of the employees voted in favour of a strike. However, only 
64 strikes took place following the strike ballots conducted by the Board; these 
accounted for 1.4 per cent. of the total strikes occurring during the year. 


Activities under the Telegraph Merger Act. 


To protect the rights of employees affected by the merger of the Western 
Union and Postal Telegraph Companies, the Telegraph Merger Act provides that 
the remedies available under the National Labor Relations Act shall be applic- 
able and that the Board and the courts shall have jurisdiction to enforce rights 
of employees under the Telegraph Merger Act in the manner in which similar 
rights are enforced under the National Labor Relations Act. Only 18 charges of 
unfair practices were filed under the Telegraph Merger Act during the year. 
Seven of these were withdrawn or dismissed; in 2 the Board authorised the issue 
of complaints; and 9 were pending at the end of the year.! 





EMPLOYMENT 


CHANGES IN MANPOWER CONTROLS IN CANADA 


A series of amendments have recently been made to the Cana- 
dian National Selective Service Civilian Regulations and in selective 
service practice. Most of them are designed to meet the situation 
resulting from shifts in the war production programme. The major 
changes effected by Order in Council P.C. 1415 of 6 March 1945 
relate to lay-off procedure, direction to essential employment, pay- 
ment of workers’ transport expenses, and appeals, and in May 1945 
the employment controls affecting women were relaxed. 


said 


ommenting on the Order in Council of March 1945, the Minister of Labour 


Employment conditions have changed and are changing, and situations 
will develop when the war in Europe terminates, which must be accommo- 
dated under Selective Service. It is felt that the present changes bring the 
Regulations up to, date, and provide a more effective instrument for meeting 
conditions immediately following the termination of European hostilities. 





1 Monthly Labor Review, May 1945, p. 1036. 
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Lay-offs. 

In November 1944, a procedure had been adopted whereby an employer was 
allowed to lay off workers for one or more periods of not more than fourteen 
days in a six-month period without giving the prescribed notice.' Owing to 
difficulties in applying this rule, it has been revoked. Henceforward, an employer 
is required to apply to the selective service officer on each occasion for a reduc- 
tion of the seven days’ notice; before deciding, the selective service officer is 
required to consult with the appropriate union if there is a collective bargaining 
agreement in force. The object is to ensure that workers receive seven days’ 
notice or six days’ wages when their employment is being terminated, while 
recognising that in some cases short lay-offs are unavoidable.? 

A further amendment of practice is that in case of extensive lay-offs in plants 
where workers have been ‘“‘unfrozen”’ from their jobs, selective service officers 
‘will be on hand in the plant, or in a special office opened in the vicinity, to help 
to place such workers in other jobs. 


Compulsory Direction to Agriculture. 

Selective service officers are now authorised to direct men between 16 and 65 
years of age, whether employed or unemployed, to agricultural work, in addition 
to jobs in fuel wood cutting, coal mining, fishing, and fish processing. 


Transport Allowances. 


In connection with labour transfers, the Minister of Labour may authorise, 
in specified areas and for specified periods of time, the payment of workers’ 
transportation costs and the removal expenses of their families. The intention is 
to provide the means to take a displaced war worker from where he was em- 
ployed to his former home or to some other place where he has a chance of ob- 
taining suitable employment. 


Appeals. 


Important changes have been made in the appeals procedure. As before, any 
person aggrieved by the application of the regulations may lodge an appeal with 
the courts of referees set up under the Unemployment Insurance Act; but while 
en no second appeal was provided for, now a rehearing of the case is 
allowed. 


Relaxation of Employment Controls affecting Women. 


Following the end of the war in Europe, employment controls affecting women 
were relaxed. Women may now secure and enter employment without first 
obtaining a permit from Selective Service. A permit must be obtained, however, 
within three days after a woman has been engaged. When a woman has found 
employment and applies for a permit, the permit is issued automatically without 
regard to the labour priority rating of the work. Unrestricted permits to secure 
and enter employment will be granted on request. Employers must continue to 
register vacancies, and unemployed persons must continue to register with a 
selective service office. 

It was emphasised that these relaxations are purely administrative and may 
be changed at any time according to the circumstances. Moreover, they are 
experimental and may indicate the later pattern of relaxation of the controls 
affecting men.‘ 


Suspension of Call-Ups for Military Service. 

_ The Minister of Labour announced, immediately after the end of hostilities: 
in Europe, the suspension of all call-ups for military service. Instructions to the 
effect that men on postponement would be the first to be laid off from war in- 
dustries have therefore been cancelled for the present.® 


Information concerning Labour Supply and Demand. 


A survey to determine the post-war intentions of Canadian workers is being 
carried out by the Department of Labour, to supplement the data obtained last 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 3, Mar. 1945, p. 365. 
_ In — of a power shortage and under conditions which had already been specified, no notice 
is required. 

* Labour Gazette, Apr. 1945. 

‘ National Selective Service Circulars, Nos. 379 of 11 May 1945 and 379-1 of 14 May 1945. 

* Idem, No. 317-11 of 14 May 1945. 
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year from the survey of prospective labour requirements of employers.!. The 
survey is being made by a 2% per cent. sample of the insured population, the 
sample being picked completely at random from the 1944 registration cards of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. The workers will be questioned as 
to their intentions concerning type of activity and place of residence for one year 
after the end of the war in Europe; and these intentions will then be analysed in 
the light of their present work and residence, obtained from their unemployment 
insurance cards. 

Moreover, in order to provide further material concerning employment 
opportunities for women, a special survey of the occupational outlook for them 
in various industries and activities is now being made.” 


MEASURES TO CoMBAT UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREECE 


The Greek Act of 13 February 1945 respecting unemployment 
insurance*® also modified the various Acts and Legislative Decrees 
issued since 1939 which aim at preventing unemployment. The 
principal methods for which it provides are the introduction of the 
rotation system of working and the limitation of the right of under- 
takings to dismiss their employees. 


The Rotation System. 


A rotation system may be introduced in any undertaking run by the State, 
a public utility service, or private individuals, by the Minister of Labour, either 
on his own initiative or at the request of the workers concerned or of the under- 

taking if it is no longer able to provide full-time work for all its employees. The 
Minister of Labour takes his decision after consultation with a Subcommittee 
on Unemployment of six members comprising representatives of employers and 
workers. This Subcommittee is attached to the Labour Council, which operates 
under the chairmanship of the General Director of Labour and is composed of 14 
members chosen from among professors, Government employees, and represen- 
tatives of employers, handicraftsmen, and the Greek Confederation of Labour. 

In the case of undertakings or mines situated ‘outside the capital, the rotation 
system may be applied by the labour inspector for the area on the authorisation 
of the Minister of Labour and after consultation with a committee whose composi- 
tion and powers are fixed by the Minister. It may apply to only part or to the 
whole of the persons employed in an undertaking, a group of undertakings, an 
occupation, a city, a district or the whole country, and may be extended to cover 
workers dismissed at any time after 1 June 1941, or such earlier date as the Minis- 
ter of Labour may fix by Legislative Decree. 

The system may take the form of employing all the workers of an undertaking 
for a shorter working day, or the work available may be distributed in some other 
way. Wages will be paid on the basis of hours worked, but they must not be less 
than the monthly or daily minimum fixed by the Minister of Labour. 

Undertakings which institute a rotation system may not engage new staff 
except on the authorisation of the Minister of Labour. 


Regulations concerning Dismissal. 


Undertakings are forbidden to discharge workers for any reason except mis- 
conduct or incompetence. They must pay them the minimum wage as prescribed 
by law even though they cannot find work for them after adopting a rotation 
system of working. U ndertakings that are not able to meet this requirement 
may be exempted in the case of employees for whom they are able to find work 
in another undertaking under identical conditions, but such an arrangement does 
not terminate the contract of employment in force between the worker and the 
first undertaking. 

However, an undertaking may be authorised to dismiss part or all of its 
staff if, owing to a shortage of raw materials or other reason of major importance, 
it is authorised to do so by the Minister of Labour after he has taken up the 
matter with a special committee. The employer may also dismiss, each year, a 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 2, Aug. 1944, p. 228. 
2 Labour Gazette, Mar. 1945; The Gazette (Montreal), 28 May 1945. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 1, July 1945, p. 86. 
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number of workers not exceeding 8 a cent. of the workers employed if the total 
number is over 1,000, or 5 per cent. if it is less, provided that the dismissed workers 
are replaced within 20 days by oaher workers of the same category at the same 
wage. 

Whatever may be the reason for their dismissal, workers have the right to 
the dismissal allowance prescribed by law. In addition, the undertaking may 
be required to pay them an amount equivalent to not more than 60 days’ wages. 
If the undertaking resumes activity, it must re-engage its former staff, giving 
first preference to ex-service men. 

The above provisions apply to all contracts of employment made for an in- 
definite period, irrespective of the length of time the person concerned has been 
in the service of the undertaking.' 


An Apvisory COMMISSION ON VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
IN FRANCE 


An Advisory Commission on Vocational Guidance was set up 
in France, under the venge ge of the Directorate of Technical 
Education of the Ministry of National Education, by an Order 
of the Minister of National Education of 7 March 1945, issued under 
the Legislative Decree of 24 May 1938 reorganising vocational 
training and vocational guidance.* 


The Commission is to be consulted on all questions involved in the adminis- 
trative and technical organisation of vocational guidance. It consists of the 
Chairman and the Director of Vocationai Education (ora substitute), the Assistant 
Director of Apprenticeship (or a substitute), the chief of the vocational education 
service in Algeria (or a substitute), one representative each of the Ministries of 
Labour, National Economy, Industrial Production, and Public Health, the Di- 
rector of the National Institute for the Study of Labour and Vocational Guidance, 
a secretary for vocational guidance, three vocational counsellors, and one of the 
chiefs of section in the Directorate of Technical Education.* 
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Work OF THE [RISH DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY AND 
ComMERCE, 1940-1943 


The annual reports covering the activities of the Department 
of Industry and Commerce of Ireland for the years 1940 to 1943 
inclusive contain statistics of inspection work, industrial accidents, 
and the medical examinations of young persons entering employ- 
ment. The reports are summarised below. 


Inspection Activities. 


The reports show that in 1943 there were 10,360 registered premises, that is 
factories, workshops, docks, and warehouses liable to inspection under the Fac- 
tory and Workshop Acts. This figure represented a slight increase on 1942, when 
there were 10, 226 registered establishments, but a decrease from the 10, 992 pre- 
mises registered i in 1941 ard 11,136 in 1940. 

The reports show a sharp decline in recent years in the percentage of registered 
premises in which inspection visits were made. Thirty per cent. (3,115) of the 





1 Ephemeris tis Kuverneseos, 13 Feb. 1945, p. 75. 
2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. ‘LXVII, No. 3, 18 July 1938, p. 64. 
* Journal officiel de la République francaise, 12 May 1945, p. 2697. 
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establishments liable to inspection were visited during 1943, as compared with 
56.4 per cent. in 1942, 72.4 per cent. in 1941, 88.3 per cent. in 1940, and 95.2 
per cent. in 1939. 


Accidents. 


The following table shows the number of accidents notified to the Depart- 
ment during recent years, by the major industrial groups. 





[ —_ Number of accidents notified 


Industrial group 





1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 





Food, drink and tobacco 299 250 253 204 253 
Textiles and clothing 134 126 166 151 139 
Woodworking and furniture 146 154 134 130 97 
Metals, engineering and 

vehicles 351 337 308 366 398 
Docks, buildings and ware- 

houses 69 79 85 101 120 
Other industries 205 277 202 199 208 


Total 1,204 1,223 1,148 1,151 1,215 





























There were 13 fatal accidents in 1943 (11 adult males, 2 juvenile males), 14 
in 1942 (11 adult males, 3 juvenile males), 19 in 1941 (all adult males), 15 in 1940 
(14 adult males, 1 juvenile male), and 17 in 1939 (16 adult males, 1 juvenile male). 


Medical Examinations of Young Persons. 
The Department is also responsible for carrying out the provisions of the 


Factory and Workshop Act which require the medical examination of young 
persons between 14 and 16 years of age entering employment in factories and 
specified workshops. There were 2,872 young persons examined in 1943, of whom 
115 were rejected; 2,778 in 1942 (160 rejected); 2,979 in 1941 (177 rejected); 
and 3,523 in 1940 (181 rejected).! 


ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED States WaGE-Hour AND PusBLic 
ConTRACTS DIVISIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The application of the Fair Labor Standards Act and the 
Public Contracts Act during the fiscal year July 1943-June 1944 is 
reviewed in the annual report of the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions? of the United States Department of Labor. 
The report is summarised below. 


Activities related to the War. 


The report states that the Fair Labor Standards Act® and the Public Con- 
tracts Act played a basic role in the country’s industrial mobilisation for war 
production: 


The overtime provisions tended to stabilise working forces, keep down 
labour turnover, and attract workers without governmental sosapaliien or 
drastic and chaotic increases in basic pay rates to mushrooming war plants 
where they were vitally needed, where overtime was being worked and long 
hours rewarded at a higher rate. This served as a brake on unwarranted in- 
dustrial absences, since absences at any time in the week cost a loss of time 
and one half rather than of straight-time pay. 





1 DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE: Factory and Workshop Acts, 1901-1920, Re- 
ports for 1943, 1942, 1941, 1940. 

2 The Divisions, which had previously maintained separate inspection staffs, were consolidated 
as from 15 Oct. 1942 (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, p. 86). 

3 For the text of the Act, see I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1938, U.S.A. 1. 
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In addition to the inspection work performed under the Acts, the Divisions 
assisted various war agencies. They carried out public information and enforce- 
ment activities for the War Labor Board; materials inspections, relating especially 
to the illegal use of aluminium, copper, and steel, for the War Production Board; 
and special employment surveys os the War Manpower Commission. 
Inspection Activities. 

Although the inspection staff has been reduced, the Divisions inspected a 
total of 54,431 establishments in 1943-44, about one tenth of the establishments 
in thecountry. This figure compares with 61,170 in 1942-43 and 74,914 in 1941-42. 
Of the establishments inspected in 1943-44, 36,815 were found in some viola- 
tion of the Acts; 24,830 of these were in ‘‘monetary violation’’, that is, had 
illegally withheld wages due under minimum wage or overtime provisions. Orders 
were issued or agreements made for the restitution to 534,422 workers of 
$18,620,369 of illegally withheld wages, as compared with 389,467 workers receiv- 
ing $16,824,021 in 1942-43, and 578,545 workers receiving $20,920,956 in 1941-42. 

The report states that the level at which the Divisions are now operating 
would not be adequate in peacetime. It refers to an earlier report of the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House of Representatives, which indicated that 
there should be inspection coverage of 14 or 15 per cent. of establishments coming 
under the law. The present inspection coverage of 10 per cent. of establishments 
is below the safety level for effective enforcement. 

Minimum Wage Fixing. 

Reference has been made in these pages to the minimum wage fixing pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act.! Through the issue of 19 wage orders 
in 1943-44, the process has now been completed of fixing a 40-cent minimum 
hourly wage in the industries covered by the Act. Since this legislation came into 
force in October 1938, a total of 70 joint committees have been established and 
wage orders issued, with the number of individuals receiving direct wage increases 
estimated at nearly 2,700,000. Thus the programme has been completed more 
+ og year prior to the statutory deadline of October 1945 originally fixed by 
the Act. 


LaBour LEGISLATION IN THE FRENCH AFRICAN COLONIES 


The French Provisional Government stated, in reply to a 
questionnaire sent by the International Labour Office with a view 
to the preparation of proposals to be submitted to the Twenty- 
seventh Session of the International Labour Conference concerning 
the question of social policy in dependent territories’, that a com- 
mittee of experts of the Ministry of the Colonies was drawing up 
the text of a Decree respecting the institution of a labour code for 
indigenous workers in French Africa. This Decree (No. 45-1352) 
was adopted on 18 June 1945. It applies to French West Africa, 
French Equatorial Africa, the French Cameroons, Togoland, and 
French Somaliland. 

The first section of the Decree establishes the right of Native workers to 
choose their work freely. The administration is to see that this right is respected 
and is exercised under conditions favourable to the general interest, the welfare 
of the worker, and social progress. 

Recruiting and Contracts of Employment. 

The provisions of the Decree relating to recruiting of workers and contracts 

of employment follow closely the corresponding provisions in the international 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XL, No. 5, Nov. 1939, pp. 616-640: ‘‘The Administration 
ef the Fair Labor Standards Act in the United States’, by Elmer F. ANprEews; Vol. LI, No. 1, 
an. 1945, pp. 17-48: ‘Minimum Wage Fixing under the United States Fair Labor Standards Act: 
he Working of the Industry Committees”, by H WEIss. 
?U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR: Fair Labor Standards in Wartime, 3rd Year; Annual Report, 
te A — and Public Contracts Divisions, for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1944 (New 
ork, 1 . 
*Cf. L.L.0.: Minimum Standards of Social Policy in Dependent Territories (Supplementary 
3+ ema International Labour Conference, Twenty-seventh Session, Report V (Montreal, 
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labour Conventions on Recruiting of Indigenous Workers (1936) and Contracts 
of Employment (1939). 

By virtue of these provisions the governors may by order forbid or restrict 
recruiting and issue regulations to control it, in particular, regulations concerning 
the medical examination of workers when they are to be employed in an under- 
taking situated away from their place of origin. The employer is responsible for 
the expenses of the worker’s journey, and that of his family, to the place of em- 
ployment and for their repatriation when the contract is terminated. In case of 
the death of the head of the family, he is also responsible for the repatriation of 
the family even if death occurs in the course of the journey from the place of 
origin to the place of employment. The labour inspector is instructed to see that 
recruiting for a single undertaking takes place as far as possible within the same 
ethnic group. 

The worker’s service may be hired for a definite or indefinite period of time. 
However, this period may not exceed two years or, if the worker is not accom- 
panied by his family, twelve months. A contract for an indefinite period may be 
terminated at the desire of one of the contracting parties on condition that eight 
days’ notice is given in writing or verbally. One for a definite period may be ter- 
minated before the expiry of the stated period at the desire of one of the parties 
alone only under conditions provided for in the contract or if the other party does 
not fulfil his obligations. Unjustified breaking of a contract by one party gives 
the other the right to damages. Any contract of employment for a definite period 
exceeding three months, or for employment in an undertaking situated away 
from the worker’s place of origin, must be in writing and be presented to the head 
of the administrative district of the place of recruitment for attestation. The 
competent authority shall satisfy himself as to the identity of the worker and 
that he has freely consented to the contract, which must be read and translated 
to both the parties concerned. The employer, however, may choose an agent to 
represent him for this purpose. 

When the contract of employment is in writing, copies must be placed in the 
work book for the employer and the labour inspector and on the work card for 
the worker. A single contract may be drawn up for all workers engaged at the 
same time under the same conditions by one undertaking, but such a contract 
does not entail any joint obligation of the workers towards the employer. The 
contract must include all necessary particulars as to the employer and the worker; 
the place, nature, and duration of the work to be performed; the rate of wages, 
which must be at least equal to the minimum rates in force; the time of payment; 
the nature and quantity of rations to be provided; housing conditions; advances 
of wages arranged for at the time of engagement and the manner of repayment; 
special clauses relating to cancellation of the contract; and the arrangements 
made at the place of employment for members of the worker's family who are 
not in the service of the employer. 

The Decree also contains provisions relating to contracts issued in virtue of 
collective agreements. Such agreements may be concluded between representatives 
of trade unions or any other group of workers, on the one hand, and representatives 
of associations or any other group of employers, several employers making indi- 
vidual contracts, or one single employer, on the other hand. The Decree specifies 
the obligations of each of the parties towards the other, in particular, the con- 
ditions which individual or group contracts of employment must satisfy when 
the employment in question is covered by a collective agreement binding on 
either or both of the parties to the contract. When there is no organisation qualified 
to represent the workers in making a collective agreement, a collective work regu- 
lation may be adopted instead, whose provisions are drawn up by agreement 
between the employers and the head of the administrative district acting as the 
representative of the workers’ interests. If a collective agreement has been con- 
cluded for an indefinite period, it may be terminated at any time by either of the 
contracting parties on giving three month’s notice. Failure to observe the terms 
of collective agreements or individual contracts of employment may give rise to 
judicial proceedings instituted by the employer, the worker, or the representatives 
of the trade union or association, or, if there is no trade union, by the labour in- 
spector or his substitute on behalf of the worker only. 


Conditions of Employment. 
Conditions of employment are fixed by the Decree and are to be amplified 
by Orders of the —— the provisions of which may be more advantageous 
t 


than those set forth in the Decree. 
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Employment of women and young persons. Heads of undertakings and masters 
of ships are forbidden to hire young persons under 14 years of age. Those be- 
tween 12 and 14 years of age may only be engaged for light work in agriculture or 
domestic service, subject to authorisation by the head of the administrative dis- 
trict, who stipulates the nature and hours of work. Night work for women and 
young persons in industry remains subject to the provisions of the Washington 
international Conventions, and for this purpose the term “night’’ signifies a 
period of 11 hours; in undertakings which give their workers an hour's rest during 
the day, this period may be reduced to 10 hours. Orders of the governor will fix, 
according to season, the times at which the night period is deemed to begin and 
end. Young persons under 18 years of age may not be recruited for employment 
on board vessels as trimmers or stokers. Certain exceptions to this rule are pro- 
vided for as in the 1921 Convention. 

During the period preceding and following confinement, a woman worker is 
given 10 consecutive weeks’ leave and her contract of employment may not for 
this reason be broken by the employer. She is also entitled to free medical care 
and a subsistence allowance for herself and child, the amount of which is fixed by 
Order of the governor, subject to the condition that it may not be less than one 
half her regular remuneration, including benefits in kind. The medical care and 
allowance will be paid by an equalisation fund. The maternity leave may be 
extended to 12 weeks when a medical certificate is presented stating that, as a 
result of pregnancy or confinement, the woman is not able to resume work at the 
expiry of 10 weeks. Every mother has a right to the necessary rest periods during 
the working day for the purpose of nursing her child. 

Labour inspectors, inspectors of administrative affairs, and heads of admini- 
strative districts may require a medical examination to be made of women and 
young persons to make sure that they are not performing work beyond their 
strength, and may order that any woman or young person shall be given work 
consonant with his or her strength, or, if no such work is available, that he or she 
shall leave the undertaking. 


Hours of work and holidays. The hours of work of wage earners, salaried em- 
ployees and apprentices, irrespective of sex and age, may not in any undertaking 
exceed 8 hours a day. Work by the job or the piece must be organised in such a 
way as to allow of its performance within the maximum 8-hour day. In ex- 
ceptional emergency work, hours in excess of 8 may be authorised by Order of the 
governor, provided that the working week does not exceed 48 hours. 

The worker must be allowed 24 consecutive hours’ rest a week, in preference 
on Sunday, and he is entitled to a holiday of 10 days on full pay after a year’s 
employment by the same employer, on condition that he has worked at least 
240 days during the year. If his contract is for two full years, the employer may 
withhold the entire holiday until the expiry of the contract, but he may not 
substitute payment of compensation for the holiday. 


Remuneration. Wages may not be less than the minimum fixed by Order of 
the governor, issued after consultation with the labour inspector. In the case 
of work by the job or the piece, the remuneration must be calculated in such a 
way that the worker receives a minimum wage at least equal to the minimum 
daily wage. Women are entitled to equal pay for equal work done under the same 
conditions as men. Wages must be paid in legal currency; all payments in kind, 
especially in alcoholic liquors, are forbidden. Payment may not be made in 
taverns or in retail stores. 

Employers are forbidden to impose fines on their workers. The only de- 
ductions that may be made from wages are for the repayment of advances made 
to the worker and for building up the matrimonial fund (described below). The 
total deductions may not exceed one quarter of the cash wage earned during the 
month. 

The employer is required to furnish daily food rations to all his workers, the 
composition of which is fixed by Order of the governor. On the authorisation of 
the head of the administrative district, these rations may be replaced, in whole or 
in part, by a food allowance. Before authorisation is given, the labour inspector 
must have been consulted and the existence of adequate supply facilities for the 
workers verified. The amount of the food allowance is fixed by Order after con- 
sultation with the labour inspector. 

Superannuation pensions. After a certain number of years’ service, workers 
have the right to a pension, which is paid even if the worker continues in employ- 
ment. Until pension funds have been set up, the pension will be paid by an equali- 
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sation fund established by the Decree, from a reserve made up of employer's 
contributions proportionate to the total wages paid. An Order will determine 
the conditions for eligibility for a pension, its amount, and methods of payment, 
as well as the amount of the employer’s contribution. 


Protection of the Family. 


For those ethnic groups where marriage entails the discharge by the future 
husband of nuptial obligations of a material order in favour of the bride’s family, 
a matrimonial fund will be set up by Order of the governor for the benefit of un- 
married workers. This fund will be financed by a deduction made each month by 
the employer from the worker’s wages and by an employer’s contribution. The 
Order will fix the amount of the deduction and of the employer’s contributions, 
the length of time during which they must be paid, and the conditions under 
— they are transferred to the equalisation fund, and regulate the payment of 
benefits. 

Members of the worker’s family, even if they are not in the service of the 
employer, are entitled to a dwelling and a plot of land, situated as near as possible 
to their dwelling. Any food grown there will be the property of the worker. When 
women or girls are living away from their families in camps connected with an 
undertaking, their quarters must be grouped close together and must be entirely 
separate from the single men’s quarters. 

A system of family allowances will be set up in these territories for all classes 
of wage earners having children who are the issue of a legally registered marriage. 
The allowances will be paid by one or several equalisation funds, placed under the 
supervision of the governor and financed by contributions of employers, for whom 
membership is compulsory. These funds, which may also receive grants from the 
local budget, pay subsistence allowances during maternity leave to women workers 
who have contracts, build up the matrimonial fund for unmarried workers, and 
pay pensions to workers. An Order of the governor approved by the Colonial 
inister will regulate the operation of this system. 





Medical Care. 


Any undertaking that employs an average of 1,000 workers must provide the 
medical services of a resident doctor or medical assistant approved by the labour 
inspector. If the average number of workers reaches 1,500, a doctor must be in 
charge of the medical services. In mines where underground work is carried on, a 
doctor or medical assistant must be provided for an average of 500 workers. Any 
undertaking which employs an average of 100 workers must provide health ser- 
vices under the direction of a resident Native nurse who is approved by the labour 
inspector. If the average number of workers exceeds 100, the labour inspector 
may require the number of nurses to be increased by one additional nurse for 
every fraction of 200 workers. Wives and children of workers are not counted in 
calculating the average number of workers. 

Any undertaking employing more than 100 workers must have a hospital 
which includes an isolation ward; for less than 100 workers, some medical equip- 
ment and supplies are required; and for less than 20 workers, only a first-aid kit. 

Workers who claim to be sick, and their wives and dependent children, on 
their request, may present themselves for examination daily before work begins. 
The employer is required to furnish medical care and medicine free of charge to 
his workers and wives and children living with them. He must provide food for 
the sick worker, but does not have to pay him wages except in cases where a spe- 
cific agreement to that effect has been made, or where it is proved that the sick- 
ness is occupational in origin. The employer must send to the nearest medical 
centre persons who are severely injured, but who can be transported, and persons 
who are suffering from diseases which the hospital of the undertaking is not 
equipped to treat. 

Undertakings which are situated near a medical centre or an official dis- 
pans 4 may use their services. Medical services, dispensaries, and hospitals may 

set up for the use of a group of undertakings in accordance with regulations to 
be issued by Order, but any large undertaking required to employ a doctor or 
medical assistant will not be permitted to use the services of official dispensaries. 
The employer must pay the expenses of treatment and hospitalisation of his 
workers in official health centres for a maximum period of thirty days. 

When it is established that sickness is occupational in origin or results from 
the living conditions of the worker, and when it entails temporary or permanent 
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incapacity or leads to the death of the worker, provision is made for the payment, 
after investigation, of compensation to the worker or his survivors. If the in- 
capacity seems to be permanent, compensation is fixed according to the regula- 
tions respecting industrial accidents. If the worker dies within six months after 
he gives up work in an undertaking, only persons who are recognised by decision 
of a competent court to be dependants of the deceased are eligible for compensa- 
tion. 


Industrial Accidents. 


Except in the case of misconduct on the part of the worker, any accident 
arising out of or in the course of employment and resulting in even temporary in- 
capacity gives the victim the right to compensation, whatever the cause of the 
accident. 

In case of temporary incapacity, a daily allowance is paid until the injury is 
healed. For the first three days after the accident the allowance is equal to the 
total remuneration, including wages and rations or food allowance, that the 
worker was earning; for the fourth day and thereafter the allowance is reduced to 
the ration or food allowance plus one half the wage. Expenses for hospitalisation, 
treatment, and artificial appliances prescribed by a doctor, as well as any tra- 
velling or moving expenses involved, are borne by the undertaking. 

In the case of permanent invalidity, medically established, the victim has the 
right to the following compensation: for total incapacity, 1,000 times the value of 
the remuneration in cash and in kind that the victim was earning for a day’s 
work at the time of the accident; for partial incapacity of at least 10 per cent., the 
above-mentioned value of a day’s work multiplied by ten times each per cent. of 
incapacity; if the degree of incapacity after healing of the injury is less than 10 
per cent., no compensation is paid beyond the daily subsistence allowance for the 
time the injury was healing. When death occurs as a result of the accident, the 
worker’s survivors will receive compensation equal to 500 times the value of a 
day’s work as described above. 

Any industrial accident which causes death, or seems likely to lead to in- 
capacity for more than ten days, must be reported to the head of the administra- 
tive district. When the injury has healed and investigation has been made, the 
head of the administrative district endeavours to settle the compensation and 
costs by amicable agreement between the parties. If he is unsuccessful, the rele- 
vant information is sent by the labour inspector to the competent judicial author- 
ity. Cases arising from industrial accidents are treated as urgent by the colonial 
courts. 

Employers are required to carry insurance to cover their obligations with 
respect to industrial accidents. Claims for industrial accident compensation are 
not liable to transfer or attachment. 


‘*Economats”’. 


An establishment where the employer directly or indirectly sells or advances 
goods to workers in his undertaking, is called an économat. The opening of such 
establishments is subject to authorisation by the governor, who may also order 
them to close. They operate under the supervision of the labour inspector, and 
on the following conditions: the workers must not be forced to deal there; the 
establishment must not be operated for profit; only cash sales are allowed; the 
price of all goods must be clearly marked; and the accounts must be kept sepa- 
rately from those of the rest of the undertaking. 


Work Books, Work Cards and Employer's Registers. 


Work books are kept by the head of the administrative district and are at the 
disposal of the employer and labour inspector. They contain all necessary in- 
formation relating to the identity of the employer and the worker, as well as a 
copy of the contract of employment. No statement respecting the conduct or 
ability of the worker may be placed in these books. 

Workers are given work cards, while their contract is in force, which state 
their identity, parentage, family circumstances, and situation as regards taxation, 
in addition to all the information contained in their work books. 

The employer must keep an employer’s register, in which he must enter the 
names of all wage earners or salaried employees working by the day or month or 
eagaged on contract, the work they perform and the position they hold, the 
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advances made to them, wages paid, and rations distributed, their regular and 
irregular absences, deductions made from their wages, and any other useful in- 
formation.’ These registers are open to labour inspectors and heads of admi- 
nistrative districts but must not be removed. 











Inspection and Arbitration. 


Labour relations are supervised by the labour inspector and, in each admini- 
strative district, by the head of the district. The labour inspector collects and 
co-ordinates all information, documents, and statistics relating to manpower 
requirements and availability, applications for and offers of employment within 
his jurisdiction. 

An advisory committee is set up, to function under the labour inspector, com- 
posed of an equal number of employers’ representatives, appointed by the cham- 
bers of commerce and agriculture, and delegates of indigenous workers, appointed 
by the governor and chosen as far as possible from the most representative trade 
unions. These representatives may not be appointed for more than five years; 
their number and the operations of the committee are to be regulated by Order. 
Wherever possible women technical advisers are consulted in questions relating 
particularly to the work of women and young persons. 

Arbitration boards will make decisions concerning the interpretation of con- 
tracts, their validity and execution. The boards are set up by Orders of the 
governor which determine the location and territorial jurisdiction of each board. 
They are composed of the head of the administrative district or an official ap- 
pointed by Order, as chairman, a European employers’ adviser, and a workers’ 
adviser as either regular or substitute members. They will take the final decision 
in suits which do not involve more than 1,000 francs. In cases involving larger 
sums, an appeal may be lodged with a magistrate or a court of first instance.! 






















WAGES OF NATIVE WORKERS IN THE FRENCH CAMEROONS 










Minimum wage rates of unskilled Native workers in the Man- 
dated Territory of the French Cameroons were fixed by an Order 
of 19 February 1945. 








For adult male workers the minimum basic wage varies between 3.50 and 
7.50 francs a day according to the region and to the class of work. Asa rule the 
rate fixed for mining undertakings is 1 franc higher than for work in other under- 
takings in the same region or locality. The minimum wage for adult female 
workers is two thirds of that for male workers, and young persons between 12 
and 14 years of age are paid half the wage of an adult male. 

These minimum wages are paid for a working day not exceeding the number 
of hours set by regulations. In the case of work by the job or of piece work, the 
job or the piece rates must be fixed in such a way that the average unskilled 
worker does not earn less than the minimum daily wage set for normal hours of 
work. The minimum wage includes a set food allowance of 1.50 to 3.50 francs, 
varying according to the region, locality, and undertaking concerned. This allow- 
ance may be deducted if the regulation food ration is provided for the workers. 

Workers must not be paid less than the minimum wage rate even in case of 
physical incapacity or incompetence. However, in agricultural and mining under- 
takings the wages of unskilled workers who, except in case of proven sickness or 
accident, furnish less than 20 days’ work a month are graduated according to a 
decreasing scale. If the worker puts in only 1 to 4 days’ work during this period, 
his wage is reduced to the amount of the food allowance. 

The composition of food rations for a day’s work is fixed by Order and two 
kinds of rations are provided for, large and normal. The large ration is given to 
Native workers employed in mining or other undertakings where the work has 
been classed as heavy by an order of the Governor, issued ex officio or on the pro- 
posal of the regional chiefs after consultation with the permanent bureau of the 
Central Labour Office. In all other undertakings the normal ration is given.? 





































1 Journal officiel de la République francaise, 20 June 1945, p. 3719. 
3 Journal officiel du Cameroun francais, 1 Mar. 1945, p. 216. 
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WacGE REGULATION IN NEw ZEALAND 


The wage stabilisation regulations in New Zealand were amended 
in February 1945 to permit the removal of inequities which had 
arisen in the wage structure since the regulations were introduced. 
The wages of several important groups of workers, notably those 
in the service of the State, have been increased since the beginning 
of the year, and the Arbitration Court in March issued a pronounce- 
ment establishing new standard minimum wage rates. 


Amendment of Stabilisation Regulations. 


The provisions of the Economic Stabilisation Emergency Regulations, 1942, 
concerning wages have been amended twice since 2 February 1944. At that date 
a limited flexibility was introduced by Amendment No. 3, which provided that 
increases in wages could be made if the increased remuneration would not exceed 
£5 5s. weekly for males and £3 weekly for females.' In June 1944 this provision, 
with its fixed limits on wage increases, was repealed by Amendment No. 4, which 
merely required that the Arbitration Court, in exercising its powers and functions 
in relation to the making or amending of awards or apprenticeship orders, should 
have regard to the general purpose of the stabilisation regulations.? 

The regulations were amended further in February 1945 to provide greater 
flexibility and to enable the Court to correct disparities which had arisen in the 
wages structure as a result of some groups receiving increases under the stabilisa- 
tion regulations, while others had not. The Prime Minister, in announcing the 
amendment to the regulations, said that the resulting disturbance tended to 
produce a sense of unfairness. Such a lack of balance, he said, was contrary to 
the intentions of stabilisation, which had always involved keeping a proper 
balance among the various classes of workers and a proper relationship between 
wages and living costs.® 

The amendment requires that the Court, in amending existing awards and 
agreements, must take into account the desirability of so fixing rates of remunera- 
tion as to restore or preserve a proper relationship with the rates of remuneration 
of other workers or classes of workers. At the same time the Court is empowered 
to make, of its own motion or on application, a pronouncement specifying standard 
rates of wages for skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled workers ™ the purposes of 
these regulations.‘ 


Wage Increases. 


Before the Court made a pronouncement fixing new minimum hourly standard 
wage rates, several important groups of workers were awarded increases. On 
16 February 1945, the Railway Arbitration Tribunal granted a general increase 
for railway employees, with effect as from 30 June 1944. Wage earners received 
an increase of 314d. an hour, equivalent to an average increase of 12 per cent., 
and most salaried officials received increases ranging from £30 to £45 annually.* 
Wage increases of 34d.an hour were also announced for many thousands of 
workers in the public service. Altogether it was estimated that approximately 
127,000, or 23 per cent., of the wage and salary earners in New Zealand would 
benefit from these decisions.’? In addition, full-time primary school teachers were 
awarded increases on the same basis as those awarded to the railway employees.*® 
Salary increases were provided for officers in the professional and clerical division 
of the public service, effective 1 April 1945%, and the Government in April also 
approved salary increases for employees of the University of New Zealand com- 
parable to those granted to railwaymen, public servants, and school teachers." 





! Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, p. 102. 

a Stabilisation Emergency Regulations 1942, Amendment No. 4 (Serial number 
1944/93). 

8 The Standard (Wellington), 22 Feb. 1945. 

— Stabilisation Emergency Regulations 1942, Amendment No. 5 (Serial number 
1945/6). 

* The Standard, 22 Feb. 1945. 

* The Press (Christchurch), 2 Mar. 1945. 

* Idem, 22 Mar. 1945. 

8% Idem, 21 Mar. 1945. 

* The Public Service Salary Order 1945 (Serial number 1945/28). 

© The Press, 10 and 17 Apr. 1945. 
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In March 1945 the Court made its pronouncement increasing the standard 
minimum wage rates by 3/4d. an hour over the previous standard rates fixed in 
1937. In announcing the new rates the Court remarked that the wages of other 
groups of workers, which are fixed by means other than awards or industrial 
agreements, had also been increased since the introduction of the stabilisation 
regulations. The minimum wages of male agricultural workers on dairy farms, 
for example, had been raised from £3 17s. 6d. weekly to £5 weekly', an increase 
of 29 per cent. 

In view of the substantial rise in the wages of so many groups of workers, 
the Court stated that it was evident 


that the standard rates of wages fixed in 1937 are completely out of balance 
with the minimum rates now payable to at least 30 per cent. of the workers 
in the country. It is necessary and, indeed, only just that the standard rates 
should be revised. . . On the whole, it would appear that the standard wage 
rates of 1937 can now be adjusted within reasonabie limits without undue 
embarrassment to industry or without any serious inflationary effect. 

On the other hand, having regard to the preferential pcsition in which a 
very large number of workers have been placed as a result of recent decisions, 
we are of the opinion that if adjustments are not made, there are bound to 
be serious, but understandable, repercussions throughout industry which 
would undoubtedly react unfavourably on the economic stability of the Do- 
minion. 

Accordingly the Court fixed standard minimum wage rates at 3s. 0'4d. an 
hour for skilled workers, 2s. 8'4d.-2s. 11d. for semi-skilled workers, and 
2s. 744d. for unskilled workers. The Court said it did not intend to make any pro- 
nouncement relating to standard rates for female workers or for juveniles.? The 
new rates, like those of 1937, are subject to the cost-of-living increases which had 
been prescribed by the Arbitration Court in August 1940 and in March 1942, 
and will come into effect only as they are incorporated into particular industrial 
agreements or into awards made by the Court in cases referred to it. The Court 
made it clear that the fixing of standard rates did not constitute a general order 
for an increase but simply an indication of the policy which the Court would 
adopt in future, and it added that there would not be a general increase of 34d. 
in all awards and arrangements.’ The Court’s first order increasing wages in an 
nes award under the standard wages pronouncement applied to wicker 
workers. 


Hours OF WoRK IN BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The maximum hours that may be worked in building and civil 
engineering contracting undertakings in Great Britain were reduced 
from 60 to 54 per week by a Direction given by the Minister of 
Works which came into force on 14 May 1945. 

It may be remembered that two Directions were issued in 1942 regulating 
hours of employment and the performance of Sunday work in such undertakings. 
The new Direction revokes one of the previous Directions but maintains the pro- 
hibition of Sunday work and the exceptions which may be made. In the case of 
continuous shift work, the exception is subject to the proviso that the working 
week shall not exceed six days (including Sunday, if worked), nor shall the total 
number of hours worked exceed 54.°® 


HOLIDAYS WITH PAY IN CANADA 
REGULATIONS FOR COAL MINERS IN ALBERTA 


The Board of Industrial Relations of the Province of Alberta 


in Canada issued an Order on 29 March 1945, in exercise of its 


1 The Agricultural Workers Wage-Fixation Order (No. 2), 1944 (Serial number 1944/145). 
? On 3 Mar. 1945 three new awards of the Arbitration Court granted wage increases of 4s.-6s. 6d. 
weekly to female apprentices and improvers, and of 10s. a week to journeywomen. 
he Standard, 22 Mar. 1945. 
4 The Press, 19 Apr. 1945. 
5 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, Feb. 1943, p. 240. 
* Statutory Rules and Orders, 1945, No. 478. 
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powers under the Labour Welfare Act, 1943', requiring that all 
classes of employees in the coal mining industry who are engaged 
in or about a coal mine in the Province of Alberta shall be given 
two weeks’ holiday with pay at the basic daily wage rate. The 
Order, which also applies to the employers, came into force on 
30 April 1945. 


To be eligible for paid holidays, the employee must, between 1 April and 30 
September in any year, have been continuously employed by the same employer 
for at least twelve months and not have been absent from work during that period 
for more than ninety days (including Sundays, holidays and vacation), except for 
reasons beyond his control. 

Among the reasons advanced by the Board for issuing the Order, it mentioned 
that it had learned from adequate enquiries and complementary industrial surveys 
that the grant of paid holidays was a recognised and beneficial practice in many 
undertakings in the Province. Mining was an essential industry in both war and 
peace, and was arduous and dangerous in operation. It had suffered from a lack 
of stabilisation of working hours, resulting in the loss of skilled workmen. There 
was persistent absenteeism, causing irregular production and loss of qualifica- 
tions for holidays. It was an industry in which the health, welfare, and economic 
security of the employees would be improved by assured holidays with pay, and 
one in which the employer had been handicapped by the uncertainty of securing 
skilled help when maximum production was required. The grant of paid holidays 
was therefore in the interests of employers, workers, and the public alike.* 


THE COLOMBIAN GENERAL LABOUR ACT 
HOLIDAYS WITH PAY 


Reference has been made in these pages to Decree No. 2350, 
issued by the Colombian Government on 30 September 1944, con- 


cerning labour regulations covering a variety of subjects. When 
the Decree was issued, the Government explained that it was an 
emergency measure subject to examination and enactment into 
law by the National Congress. By Act No. 6 of 19 February 1945 
the Congress has now given full legal force to the provisions of the 
earlier Decree, subject to some modifications. 


The principal changes refer to benefits to be provided by employers to workers 
pending the establishment of a social security system, and have already been 
mentioned in the Review. Act No. 6 also lays down, with regard to the fifteen 
days of paid holiday each year to which workers are entitled, that an employer's 
obligation to grant a holiday may not be discharged by means of a money pay- 
ment while a contract of employment is in force. However, the holiday periods 
may be made cumulative, by agreement, for not longer than four years. The new 
Act further provides that a worker with more than ten years’ service is entitled, 
upon his voluntary retirement, to severance pay in respect of his entire term of 
service.§ 


PROTECTION OF WORKERS IN DANGEROUS AND UNHEALTHY 
OCCUPATIONS IN PARAGUAY 


A Decree, No. 7,277 of 15 February 1945, issued in Paraguay 
limits hours of work and makes provision for the protection of 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1943, p. 244. Under the Act, the 
Board of Industrial Relations may require an employer in any class be employment to give his 
employees one week's holiday with regular pay after one year’s employment, or a longer holiday 
up to a maximum of two weeks with regular pay, at the same time establishing the length of em- 
ployment which would entitle the employee to the longer holiday. 

2 Alberta Gazetie, Vol. 41, No. 8, 30 Apr. 1945, p. 441. 

Cf. International Labour Review, ny LI, No. 1, Jan. 1945, p. 69. 

4 Idem, Vol. LI, No. 6, June 1945, 795. 

5 Diario Oficial, No. 25,772, 21 Feb. Pio4s, p. 662. 
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workers engaged in dangerous and unhealthy occupations. The 
Decree is summarised below. 










Hours of Work and Protection of Workers. 


The Decree provides that the maximum working day is to be 6 hours in spe- 
cified occupations or processes, including inter alia: (a2) work performed at tem- 
peratures of 4°C or less or at temperatures of 37° or more; (b) underground work; 
(c) work performed in dark or damp places; (d) occupations requiring the workers 
to stand in water; and (e) transport by workers of loads weighing 70 kilograms or 
more. With regard to processes involving dust, particles of any nature in sus- 
pension, or toxic fumes, the maximum working day is to be 6-7 hours, as may be 
determined by the inspection service in accordance with the conditions of each 
case. 
In the case of ‘‘dangerous transport’, that is the transport of substances which 
involve dust by their nature or as a result of poor packaging, workers are to be 
supplied with dust masks, protective glasses, and gloves. Masks must also be 
supplied to workers when engaged in processes involving dust or toxic gases or 
fumes. Workers engaged in the handling of hides, horns, bone or powdered bone, 
meat, and cattle by-products must be inoculated against anthrax at least once 
each year; the inoculations are to be performed by the official services of the 
Ministry of Public Health and Social Welfare, at the expense of the employer. In 
general, workers engaged in unhealthy or dangerous occupations are to be supplied 
with the necessary protective clothing, such as waterproof boots, rubber gloves or 
special clothing, in accordance with recommendations to be made by a special 
commission created for this purpose. 




























Enforcement of the Decree. 


Employers who fail to provide protective devices as required by the Decree 
are subject to the general penalties for infringement of the regulations laid down 
by the Ministry of Public Health and Social Welfare; in addition, they are liable 
to pay the compensation established by the Legislative Decree (No. 17,071 of 
18 February and 25 October 1943) setting up the Social Provident Institution.! 
Workers who refuse to use the health and safety devices, and suffer industrial 
accidents or occupational diseases as a consequence, will lose their rights to the 
compensation and indemnities provided by Legislative Decree No. 17,071. 

The Decree also provides that employers shall request the Ministry to inspect 
their establishments and approve the protective measures taken. No hygiene or 
safety measures previously adopted or instituted under the Decree may be modi- 
fied without the previous approval of the Ministry. 

Compliance with the Decree is to be enforced by the officials and offices of 
the Public Health and Welfare Ministry, the Institute of Public Welfare, and the 
National Department of Labour.? 



















CONDITIONS OF WoRK OF CUBAN TRAIN DESPATCHERS 






A shorter working day and improved working conditions for 
train despatchers employed by the United Railways of Havana 
were ordered by the Cuban Ministry of Labour in Order No. 870 


of 10 April 1945. 


The preamble to the Order explains that it was issued in consequence of a 
special investigation made by medical inspectors of the General Directorate of 
Hygiene and Social Welfare, a branch of the Labour Ministry. The inspectors’ 
report of the investigation, which included both an enquiry into working condi- 
tions and medical examinations of the workers, concluded: (a) that the normal 
&8-hour day was excessive in view of the public safety considerations involved; and 
(b) that excessive noise, deficient lighting, and inadequate sanitary facilities in 
the premises where the despatchers performed their duties were harmful to their 


health. 





















1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 3, Sept. 1944, p. 391; 1.L.0.: Legislative Series, 


1943, Para. 1. 
2 Gaceta Oficial (Asuncién) No. 20, 15 Feb. 1945, p. 5. 
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The Order therefore provides that the working day for despatchers shall not 
exceed 6 hours. It also directs that the number of telephone lines serviced by each 
despatcher is to be reduced by one half, and that telephone equipment and the 
insulation of telephone lines are to be improved in order to reduce excessive noise. 
The lighting arrangements must be altered to ensure that each worktable is ade- 
quately lighted. Sanitation facilities and drinking water, now lacking, are to be 
provided in the despatchers’ offices. 

The Director-General of Hygiene and Social Welfare is responsible for en- 
suring compliance with the provisions of the Order." 


FREE LEGAL SERVICES FOR WORKERS IN BOLIVIA 


Free legal services are to be provided for Bolivian workers, 
according to an Act passed by the National Congress on 20 De- 
cember 1944, which came into force on 2 January 1945. Regulations 
for the administration of the Act were issued in a Decree of 
9 February 1945. 


The Act provides that, as from 1 January 1945, legal offices under the ad- 
ministration of the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare are to be established in 
the cities of La Paz, Oruro, Potosi, Cochabamba, Uncfa, Uyuni, and Tupiza. The 
exclusive function of these offices is to give free legal services to workers in con- 
nection with any actions or claims they may enter against the Workers’ Insurance 
and Savings Fund or against undertakings. It is - provided that if the Fund 
should install new branch offices, corresponding legal offices shall be established. 
The number of lawyers and assistants to be employed, their salaries, and the 
necessary budget arrangements will be determined by regulations to be issued by 
the Executive Power. The Act further provides that the lawyers employed shall 
hold a meeting each year, under the chairmanship of the Minister of Labour, to 
report on their work and to make suggestions for the improvement of legal aid 
services for workers.’ 
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THE SocrtaL INSURANCE MOVEMENT IN SPAIN 
PROPOSED NATIONAL INSURANCE SCHEME 


A Spanish Decree of 23 November 1944 laid down the principles 
for a compulsory social insurance scheme on a national scale and 
set up a committee to draft a Bill for submission to the Cortes. 


This committee is under the chairmanship of the Minister of Labour and is 
composed of the Director-General of Insurance, two members appointed by the 
Minister of Finance, three by the Minister of Labour, one by the Minister of 
Industry and Commerce, one by the Minister of Agriculture, and one as a repre- 
sentative of the Trade Union Organisation. 

According to the Decree the draft Bill was to be completed within a period of 
three months and to be based on the following principles: 


(1) Social insurance to protect the worker against all contingencies is recog- 
nised as a function of the State, and therefore should be legally compulsory and 
should be financed by a joint assumption of risks; 

(2) The administration of social insurance should be placed under the super- 
vision of the Ministry of Labour; 





1 Gaceta Oficial (Havana), Vol. XLIII, No. 166, 20 Apr. 1945, pp. 7877-7878. 
2 Proteccién Social (La Paz). Vol. VII, No. 83, Dec. 1944, p. 77° No. 86, Mar. 1945, p. 62. 
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(3) The protection given to workers in the different branches of production, 
and to their families and surviving dependants, should be based on fundamental 
minimum standards; 

(4) Astudy should be made of the kind of benefits to be provided in the case 
of death, old age, sickness, maternity, industrial accident, occupational disease, 
invalidity, unemployment, and other special contingencies; 

_(5) The conditions to be fulfilled for acquiring the right to benefits should be 
unitary; 

(6) In the development of other services of the National Insurance Institu- 
tion, existing insurance benefits and family allowances should be taken into 
account, so as to ensure maximum co-ordination and avoid duplication. In any 
case all sickness benefits in kind should be unified; 

(7) Insurance should be financed by contributions from undertakings, workers, 
independent producers, and the State; 

(8) All contributions should be paid into a single general insurance fund, 
which would distribute the necessary amounts to the different services. 


The Decree states that, once the Bill is drafted, it should be submitted imme- 
diately to the Cortes and there it should be treated as an urgent measure and 
be given precedence over all others.! 


A New SIcKNEssS INSURANCE DIVISION 


An Order of 6 November 1944 set up the Sickness Insurance 
Division of the General Directorate of Insurance to operate in 
collaboration with the Social Insurance Division. 


The new Division will deal with all problems pertaining to sickness insurance, 
in particular, the following: the preparation of proposals for amending sickness 
insurance legislation; all questions concerning medical and pharmaceutical staff 
and members of allied professions; relations with other organisations collaborating 
in sickness insurance; appeals against organisations administering insurance; 
and the management of buildings operated by the National Insurance Institu- 
tion in connection with the granting of sickness insurance benefits. 

The supervisory functions entrusted to the Ministry of Labour in matters 
relating to sickness insurance will be exercised through this Division.” 


HEALTH SERVICES AND SICKNESS INSURANCE 


An Act of 25 November 1944, which amended a former Act 
dating from 1855 and still in force, laid the foundations for estab- 
lishing national health services. It set up a General Directorate 
of Health attached to the Ministry of the Interior, a National 
Health Council to serve as an advisory body, and other central 
health institutions. 


The Act deals with the following questions: the tg gle against tuberculosis, 
€ 


venereal and infectious diseases, malaria, rheumatism, heart diseases, trachoma, 
leprosy, dermatosis, and cancer; health conditions in ports, at frontiers, and in 
transport; health statistics; maternity and infant protection; mental hygiene; 
industrial hygiene; pharmaceutical services; local health services, their pro- 
vincial, communal, and municipal organisation; health considerations in the 
building of dwellings, and in cemeteries; health propaganda; nutrition; drinking 
water and drainage; medicinal waters; provision of veterinary services; and occu- 
pational organisation. 

A special section is devoted to medical care in relation to sickness insurance 
and states that the General Directorate of Health has the following duties: to lay 
down in broad outline minimum standards of medical care under the sickness 
insurance scheme; to participate in agreements between the National Insurance 
Institution and the General Council of the Pharmaceutical College concerning the 
provision of pharmaceutical benefits; to supervise the medical care and medicines 


1 Revista del Trabajo, Jan. 1945, pp. 107-1 
2 Boletin Oficial (Havana,) Vol. IX, No. 313. 10 Nov. 1944, pp. 84-87. 
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granted; to supervise the health conditions of buildings used by sickness in- 
surance organisations for medical purposes; to be represented on the boards in 
charge of competititive examinations held to select doctors and persons of allied 
professions for positions in sickness insurance institutions; to participate in agree- 
ments made with insurance bodies for carrying on health campaigns; and, in co- 
operation with such bodies, to make every effort to avoid unnecessary duplica- 
tion of services in districts where the General Directorate of Health has establish- 
ments that could be used by them.! 


SocrAL INSURANCE CONTRIBUTIONS IN AGRICULTURE 


The contributions for social insurance in agriculture were fixed 
by a Decree of 10 November 1944. 


According to the Decree the employer or undertaking, from 1 January 1945 
on, must pay, simultaneously with the land taxes, 10 per cent. of the assessed 
value of the property on which land tax is paid. During 1945 these contributions 
will be paid to the National Insurance Institution by the Public Treasury. After 
1 January 1946, they will figure among the land tax receipts, but as a separate 
item under the heading of National Insurance Institution (social insurance in 
agriculture).? 


APPLICATION OF SICKNESS INSURANCE TO FISHERMEN 


An Order of 19 December 1944 regulates the collaboration 
between the Seamen’s Social Institution and the National In- 
surance Institution in respect of the application of sickness in- 
surance to fishermen under the Decree of 29 September 1943.* 


The Seamen's Social Institution is to apply sickness insurance to all workers 
who earn their living through the fishing or related industries. All its members 
will be affiliated to the National Sickness Insurance Fund, and the percentage of 
the gross returns from the fishing industry that used to be paid to the Seamen's 
Social Institution for insurance benefits will be increased so as to cover sickness 
benefits as well. 

The administration of these funds will be entirely separate from that of the 
Common Fund, and once the contribution percentage has been fixed, the Institu- 
tion will arrange with the Sickness Insurance Fund the amount that it should re- 
imburse to that Fund. The Institution will make use of already existing health 
services for fishermen to provide benefits in kind, or may make arrangements with 
other institutions or organisations for the use of their services. It must reimburse 
the pharmaceutical colleges for the cost of medicines they provide. 

Medical and other staff who are already working for the Sickness Insurance 
Fund of the Seamen’s Social Institution will have their appointments confirmed, 
_ oe and any new staff engaged, will be subject to the rules of the Insurance 

und. 

For calculating cash benefits, the minimum wage will be set at 7 pesetas a day 
for a month of 15 working days, but the Institution may, with the authorisation 
of the Ministry, draw up average wage scales for each branch of the fishing in- 
dustry and for each zone or district where it is carried on.‘ 


THe REFORM OF SOCIAL INSURANCE IN BRAZIL 
A GOVERNMENT DECREE 


The Brazilian Government, by Legislative Decree No. 7526 
of 7 May 1945, entitled “Organic Law respecting Social Services 
in Brazil’, has taken the first steps to introduce fundamental re- 
forms in the social insurance and assistance systems. These re- 

1 Idem, Vol. IX, No. 331, 26 Nov. 1944, p. 8934. 

* Idem, Vol. 1X, No, 323, 18 Nov. 1944, p. 8701. 


3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 1, Jan. 1945, p. 110. 
4 Boletin Oficial, Vol. IX, No. 360, 26 Dec. 1944, p. 9643. 
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forms will make insurance compulsory for the entire working popu- 
lation, introduce radical changes in benefits and in administration, 
and unify insurance and social welfare services under a new body, 
the Brazilian Social Welfare Institute, to be set up by the Federal 
Government. 


Brazilian social insurance at the present time covers workers in industry, 
commerce, banking, and transport, seamen and dockers, railwaymen, and em- 
ployees of public utility services, and is administered by five national institutes 
on an occupational basis and by thirty-two funds belonging to different under- 
takings. Social assistance services are administered by various bodies, chief of 
which is the Brazilian Welfare Legion; and family allowances are under the super- 
vision of departments of the Ministry of Labour. Social insurance covers, to an 
extent which varies according to the different institutions, the risks of invalidity, 
old age, death, industrial accidents and occupational diseases, sickness and 
maternity. Contribution rates, the conditions of eligibility for benefits, and the 
amount of benefits also vary according to the institution. 


Scope. 

According to the new Decree, the principal purpose of social insurance is to 
guarantee minimum standards of living to all Brazilians and foreigners legally 
domiciled in the country who need assistance because of age, disability or the 
death of the head of the family. Consequently all such persons over 14 years of 
age who work for wages or salaries, or who receive an income from any other 
source, will be covered by a system of compulsory insurance. The Decree does 
not apply to persons in the armed services or to public employees covered by 
special social insurance or assistance schemes. 


Financial Resources. 
All social insurance and assistance services will be financed by contributions. 


Wage earners, salaried employees, and the self-employed will contribute a certain 

percentage of their wages, salaries, or earnings, and employers will pay an amount 

equal to the total contributions paid by their employees. Persons whose income 

is not derived from employment will pay the same memapaiee a of their income as 
u 


wage earners. The Federal Government will contribute a sum equal to the total 
contribution paid by all insured persons plus 1 per cent. of its ordinary revenue. 
The States, Federal Territories, and Federal District and the municipalities will 
also contribute at least 1 per cent. of their regular income, to be used to pay for 
special assistance services; of these contributions, one third must be used in the 
municipality from which they come, one third within the State, and the other 
third may be used without restriction anywhere in the national territory. 

The insurance system will include insurance against industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases, financed entirely by special contributions from employers, 
and may also include voluntary insurance schemes whose expenses will be borne 
by the persons insured. 

Insurance reserves will be invested with a view to improving the conditions of 
living and satisfying the minimum needs of insured persons and their families 
in respect of food, housing, clothing, and health services. 


Benefits. 

Social insurance and assistance benefits may be paid in the form of cash, 
goods or services, but cash benefits may not be less than one third of the total 
value of benefits. They will be graded according to family responsibilities and 
may not amount to less than 70 per cent. of the value of the minimum wage in 
force in the district. Their purpose is to provide adequate economic protection 
for insured persons and the members of their family, and they will be paid as long 
as such persons, owing to disability, age or family responsibility are unable to 
earn their own living. Social assistance services include all the essential medical, 
hospital, preventive and curative services as well as services which are designed 
to improve the nutrition, clothing, and housing of insured persons and their 
families. Assistance to women and children will be furnished through family, 
pre-natal, and child welfare agencies, 

For the purposes of social insurance and assistance the following will be con- 
sidered members of the insured person’s family: the wife or invalid husband, 
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sons under 18 years of age or disabled, and unmarried daughters under 21 years 
of age or disabled; in the absence of such persons, a dependant of the insured who, 
owing to age, health or family duties, is not able to earn his living. A disabled 
mother or father, brothers under 18 years or disabled, and unmarried sisters under 
21 years or disabled may also be included if they can show that they are depen- 
dent on the insured. 


Administration. 


Social insurance and assistance services will be provided by the Federal 
Government in co-operation with the States, municipalities, and public or private 
institutions, through a special body, the Brazilian Social Welfare Institute, to 
which the Government delegates the powers needed to operate, direct, and co- 
ordinate the various services. This Institute, which will also be responsible for 
the administration of insurance against industrial accidents and occupational 
diseases, will be located in Rio de Janeiro and have branches throughout the 
national territory. 

The Institute will have legal personality and will be administered by a Presi- 
dent, appointed by the President of the Republic, to whom he will be directly 
responsible. Its general administrative and technical policies will be worked out 
by a technical council composed of the President of the Institute, one repre- 
sentative each of the Ministers of Labour, Education and Public Health, Finance, 
and Agriculture, two experts in social insurance, assistance and economics 
appointed by the President of the Republic, and two representatives of insured 
persons. The financial administration of the Institute will be supervised by a 
committee of five members, one appointed by the President of the Republic, one 
by the Audit Office, one by the Accounting Department of the Republic, and 
two by insured persons. Appeals may be made against the decisions of the Insti- 
tute to the National Labour Council. 


Transitional Measures. 


The President of the Republic will appoint an organising committee, com- 
posed of a chairman and three members who are experts in organisation, social 
insurance, and economics. The committee will be assisted by other experts and 
by one representative of employers and one of workers appointed by their re- 
spective organisations. It must, within 180 days of the date it is established, pro- 
ceed to carry out the following tasks: making preliminary enquiries and technical 
studies; drawing up plans for benefits and contributions, the investment of re- 
serves, and the a 4 of the Institute; mapping out the various services to be 
established by the Institute; making proposals to the President of the Republic 
concerning the total or partial closing down of existing services and institutions; 
and taking over the administrative supervision of all existing superannuation and 
pension institutes and funds. 

In order to cover the expenses of technical studies and other preparatory work 
to be carried on by the Organising Committee, a special account of 5 million 
cruzeiros is opened in its name, and it is moreover given the power to requisition 
from existing insurance institutions the staff and material needed for this work.* 


EMPLOYERS’ ORGANISATIONS AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


In May 1945 a National Congress of employers’ organisations, 
attended by representatives of industry, commerce, and agriculture, 
was held in Teresépolis. On the basis of studies carried out by the 
organisations concerned, the Congress adopted a resolution specify- 
ing the kind of economic and social structure which, in the opinion 
of employers, should be established in Brazil. The resolution was 
called the ‘Economic Charter of Teresépolis’’ and included a 
series of recommendations respecting social insurance which are of 
interest as they show the opinions held by employers at a time when 
substantial reforms are being made in Brazilian social insurance. 





Diério Oficial, 11 May 1945, p. 8377. 
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In the field of health protection the Congress recommended the adoption of 
measures to improve public health and medical and hospital care both in urban 
centres and in rural districts. It stated that a medical care department for rural 
districts should be set up in each State, and these departments should be in 
charge of establishing and administering hospitals on a regional or municipal basis, 
furnishing medical care and therapeutic treatment, and spreading among the 
population the principles of hygiene, nutrition, good housing, and the prevention 
of disease. The Congress particularly emphasised the need to co-ordinate the 
efforts of the Federal Government with those of the State and municipal authori- 
ties in the fight against malaria. 

The Congress pronounced itself in favour of expanding the services designed 
to assist socially maladjusted persons to rehabilitate themselves and of establish- 
ing courses to train social workers. 

It recommended that social insurance should be extended, under suitable con- 
ditions, to the whole population, that the existing institutions should be unified, 
the benefits equalised, and the contribution rates revised. These reforms should 
be made on a sound actuarial basis and should allow for administrative decentra- 
lisation. Insurance should be administered by municipal bodies, on which insured 
persons and employers should have joint representation. 

Social insurance reserves should be invested in projecis of benefit to the com- 
munity, such as the construction of schools, hospitals, and workers’ dwellings 

The Congress recommended that the Brazilian Government should support 
international regulations which would introduce as much uniformity as possible 
in the provisions respecting social insurance in force in the different countries 
and would make the cost of insurance reasonably equal in respect of their na- 
tional income and production.! 


THe CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
MEDICAL CARE AND SICKNESS INSURANCE SCHEMES 


In the autumn of 1944 the Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States held a referendum to establish a declaration of policy on 
the subject of social security. This was followed, in January 1945, 
by a National Conference on Social Security, to which representa- 
tives of business, labour, professional, federal, and State organisa- 
tions and other groups were invited for the purpose of discussing 
problems of health insurance. The International Labour Office 
was asked to send representatives to this Conference and officials 
of the office attended its meetings. 


Results of the Referendum. 


In the field of health insurance the referendum taken among members of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce showed that 69.5 per cent. of those voting 
felt that if, after a reasonable period of time, the private effort of employers to 
provide protection against non-industrial and non-occupational disabilities and 
sickness still left substantial gaps in coverage, only then should public action be 
taken; 92.8 per cent. were of the opinion that such public action should be at 
State and local levels of government rather than at the federal! level; and 96.5 per 
cent. hoped to avoid a system of socialised medicine, under which all medical 
personnel become Government employees and the free choice of doctor by the 
patient and of patient by the doctor is impaired. 


National Conference on Social Security. 


No record of the discussion which took place at the National Conference was 
kept, but the addresses delivered have recently been published. The problems 
which face the United States in the field of health insurance were first enume- 
rated. Insurance principles, it was pointed out, have in certain cases been used 
successfully to provide for the costs of medical care and for compensation of wage 
loss due to illness. The merits of voluntary and compulsory insurance must be 





1 O Globo, 19 May 1945. 

? CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED Srares: Health Insurance in America. Addresses, 
Second National Conference on Social Security, sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, January 1945 (Washington, D.C., 1945). 
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compared and the question of coverage considered since a comprehensive na- 
tional health programme should provide medical care for the whole population, 
while loss of income due to illness is a risk suffered by employed persons only. 
Some groups have advocated that benefits should be provided only in respect of 
illnesses of long duration. This might offer an adequate solution to the economic 
aspects of the problem, but it would do little to further the objectives of pre- 
ventive medicine. The alternative to insurance is the extension of public medical 
care service combined with provision for sick leave so that income will be main- 
tained during periods of illness. If the latter alternative is adopted, the respective 
roles of the Federal Government, the State Governments, and the medical pro- 
fession, as well as methods of finance, must be fixed. In the establishment of any 
compulsory system, the status of existing insurance and other pre-payment plans 
will ew to be considered. Among the speakers were administrators of hospitals 
and of voluntary plans as well as officials of private insurance companies, so that 
particular attention was given to the experience already gained in the operation 
of voluntary schemes. 

A trustee of the American Medical Association stated that this Association 
had expressed its approval of the use of insurance by certain groups of the popu- 
lation to protect themselves against the hazards of illness and to dis ribute the 
cost equitably. It strongly opposed, however, the establishment of compulsory 
Government insurance, basing its objections on fear of inevitable standardisation 
of medical service at a minimal level. 

Hospitalisation, according to the directors of the Blue Cross plans, represents 
one half of all medical expenses, and about one eighth of the people of the United 
States are protected by voluntary hospital schemes. A description was given of the 
non-profit, community-wide Blue Cross plans set up by hospitals and doctors to 
offer their services on a pre-payment basis. Group surgical expense insurance was 
first made available in 1938, and while broader forms of insurance of the expense 
of medical care have been introduced, they have made relatively little progress. 
It was the opinion of a spokesman of the insurance industry that it would not be 
possible for the insurance companies to provide complete and comprehensive in- 
surance of the expenses of medical care. The experience of the Rhode Island cash 
benefit law indicated that any State contemplating the introduction of such a 
system of compensation for loss of wages through illness should collect contribu- 
tions for a period of two years before beginning the payment of benefits, and that 
collection is facilitated if the coverage is identical with that of unemployment in- 
surance. Cash sickness benefit schemes now being underwritten by commercial 
companies were described. Under wartime labour conditions, with an increase in 
the claim rate, it had been necessary to increase premium charges as well as pro- 
bationary and waiting periods, but these measures, it was hoped, would be tem- 
porary in character. 


WarR DISABLEMENT PENSIONS IN THE U.S.S.R. 


In the Soviet Union, disabled soldiers, non-commissioned 
officers, and persons working in the zone of military operations are 
granted pensions in accordance with Orders of the U.S.S.R. Council 
of People’s Commissars of 16 July 1940 and 12 November 1940, 
and Instructions approved by the Council on 31 January 1944. 


‘ A disablement pension is granted to service men for invalidity resulting from 
wounds received in military action or from accident or sickness incurred during 
service at the front. It may also be claimed by persons working in the zone of 
military operations (personnel employed by the Navy, on the construction of 
defence works, in transport, anti-aircraft defence, etc.). 

The pension is paid from the day the soldier leaves hospital after his dis- 
charge from military service by a military medical board and his classificaticn by 
the technical labour medical board attached to the hospital or to the social 
assistance office. There are three invalidity classes, defined in the same way as 
in the social insurance system: I, persons who have lost all capacity for work 
and require constant attendance; II, persons who have lost the capacity to work 
efficiently in their former or any other occupation; III, persons who have lost 
the capacity to work in their former occupation under the usual conditions, but 
retain sufficient capacity to engage in casual work, part-time work or definitely 
less skilled work in another occupation. 
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The payment of pensions ceases after recovery and when the person in ques- 
tion is declared fit for military service by a military medical board. 

The table below indicates the scale of monthly disablement pensions for men 
formerly employed for remuneration and for men who were not employed 
before being called up. The pension also varies according as the recipient lives in 
an urban or a rural district: 





Men not employed befote 


Men employed before 
i war service 


war service 
Invalidity 
class 





Urban Rural Urban Rural 


districts districts 


districts 


districts 





I 
II 
Ill 


% of wages 


100 
75 
50 


% of wages 


80 
60 
40 


roubles 


150 
120 
90 


roubles 


120 
96 
72 























The pensions for men formerly employed for remuneration are calculated on 
the basis of the monthly average wage received during the last twelve months 
before their war service; if the period of employment was less than twelve months, 
the average is calculated for the number of months actually worked. 

If invalidity is the result of an accident or sickness not connected with military 
action or service at the front, the granting of pensions is regulated by the general 
social insurance legislation. The time spent in military service is added to the 
qualifying period considered for the calculation of pensions. 

The pensions of non-commissioned officers are 25 per cent. higher than those 
of privates; another 50 per cent. is added to the pension of those who received the 
decoration of ‘‘Glory’’. 

Men in invalidity classes I and II receive the full pension irrespective of their 
income; those in class III retain their pensions if employed during the war in 
undertakings, institutions, or on collective farms. Disabled men who hold 
scholarships for study continue to receive their full pension whatever the value of 
the scholarship. 

Pension claims must be addressed to the local social assistance office, accom- 
panied by the following documents: a copy of the medical certificate; the certi- 
ficate of the technical ieee medical board stating the invalidity class; a pass- 
port or identification paper; information from the rural soviet if occupied in agri- 
culture. Men employed for remuneration before being called up must also give 
particulars of the wages received during the last twelve months and, in case of in- 
validity not resulting from military action, information on age and length of em- 
ployment. 

The pension is granted in the course of three days by a board attached to the 
social assistance office and composed of the director of that office (acting as 
chairman), a member of the local soviet, and a representative of the Commissariat 
for Defence. 

If during the war a man obtains his military discharge from the hospital 
board and an invalidity certificate from the labour medical board attached to the 
hospital, his pension may be granted and paid for a month in advance without 
presentation of any further documents. On arrival at his place of residence, all 
the necessary adjustments are made by the local social assistance office. 

Tax exemptions are granted to disabled men. Thus, men in classes I and II 
are exempt from income tax; certain exemptions are also granted to ruralfhouse- 
holds which include a war disabled man. 


BRITISH-SOVIET AGREEMENT ON THE CARE AND REPATRIA- 
TION OF LIBERATED PERSONS 


On 11 February 1945 the Governments of the United Kingdom, 
Australia, Canada, India, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, 
and India, on the one hand, and of the Soviet Union on the other, 


1 Booklet containing texts of legislation relating to assistance, pensions, and tax exemptions 
for service men, members of their families, and men disabled in the Fatherland War, edited by 
F. Urutptn (Moscow, 1944). 
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concluded an Agreement at the Crimea, providing for the care and 
repatriation of Soviet citizens freed by forces operating under 
British command and of British subjects freed by forces operating 
under Soviet command. 


The Agreement provides that the above-mentioned persons shall without delay 
after their liberation be maintained separately from enemy prisoners of war in 
camps or points of concentration until handed over to the Soviet or British 
authorities, as the case may be, at places agreed upon between them. The con- 
tracting parties undertake that their military authorities will without delay inform 
the competent authorities of the other party regarding citizens or subjects of the 
latter found by them. Soviet and British repatriation representatives are au- 
thorised to appoint the internal administration and to set up the internal disci- 
pline and management of the camps and points of concentration, in accordance 
with the military procedure and laws of their country. The outside protection of, 
and access to and from, the camps or points of concentration are established in 
accordance with the instructions of the military commander in whose zone they 
are located; the military commander appoints a commandant having the final 
responsibility for the over-all administration and discipline of the camp or point 
concerned. 

The Agreement provides that the competent British and Soviet authorities 
shall supply the liberated citizens or subjects of the other party with adequate 
food, clothing, housing, and medical attention both in camps or at points of con- 
centration and en route; the standards of these services (subject only to the 
limitations depending on operational, supply and transport conditions) are fixed 
on a separate basis for privates, non-commissioned officers, and officers. Liberated 
civilians are as far as possible to be treated on the basis fixed for privates. Subject 
to agreement to be reached beforehand between the competent qoviet and British 
authorities, the Soviet and British military authorities will make advances on 
behalf of their respective Governments to the liberated citizens or subjects of the 
other party. Concerning these advances, the Agreement distinguishes between 
those made in currency of any enemy territory or in currency of their occupation 
authorities (which are not to be liable to compensation) and advances made in 
currency of liberated non-enemy territory (the amount of which is to be com- 
municated by the Soviet and British Governments to the Governments of the 
territory concerned, and regarding which they undertake to make the neces- 
sary settlements with those Governments). 

The Agreement contains the following stipulation with respect to the tem- 
porary employment of the liberated persons pending their return home: 


Ex-prisoners of war and civilians of each of the contracting parties may, 
until their repatriation, be emploved in the management, maintenance, and 
administration of the camps or billets in which they are situated. They may 
also be employed on a voluntary basis on other work in the vicinity of their 
camps in furtherance of the common war effort in accordance with agreements 
to be reached between the competent Soviet and British authorities. The 
question of payment and other conditions of labour shall be determined by 
agreement between these authorities. It is understood that liberated mem- 
bers of the respective forces will be employed in accordance with military 
standards and procedure and under the supervision of their own officers. 

It adds that ‘‘the handing over of these liberated citizens or subjects (to their 
own authorities) shall in no way be delayed or impeded by the requirements of 
their temporary employment”’. 

The Agreement stipulates that the liberated persons covered by it are to be 
provided with all practicable means of transport until they are handed over to 
their own authorities at places agreed upon between the competent British and 
Soviet authorities.' , 


MEDICAL SUPERVISION OF REPATRIATED PERSONS IN 
FRANCE 


The French Provisional Government issued two Orders on™20 
April 1945 introducing medical supervision of repatriated prisoners 





ims” Zealand, DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFratirs: Treaty Series 1945, No. 1 (Wellington, 
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of war, workers, and deportees, and providing for the requisition 
and supply of doctors. 


The conditions of living to which many repatriated prisoners of war and de- 
portees were subjected in Germany caused a deterioration in their health which 
may become a danger to themselves, their families, and the whole country. The 
Government, aware of this danger, decided to establish medical supervision of 
repatriates as a means of providing exact information concerning the state of 
health of each such person so that he may receive the appropriate medical care; 
of tracing sources of infection and taking preventive measures; and of deter- 
mining the working capacity of each person and the chances he has, in view of 
his state of health, of satisfactory rehabilitation. 

The medical supervision introduced by Order No. 45-802 comprises two 
examinations, the first to take place immediately on repatriation, and the second 
between four and seven months after the first. The second examination is in- 
tended to supplement the first and to detect illnesses which make their appear- 
ance only after a period of time has elapsed, experience having shown that a first 
examination, however thorough, is not enough, since during the weeks and months 
following repatriation, and after a period of normal living, a general deterioration 
of health may make its appearance. 

These examinations do not entail medical care or treatment, and free choice 
of doctor is allowed within the framework of the legislation in force. The doctor 
in charge will be informed of the results of the examination. 

Since the examinations may involve heavy expenses beyond the means of the 
person concerned, the State bears the full costs. The medical supervision of re- 
patriated persons is organised in each department, under the direction of the 
regional director of health and assistance, by the medical health inspector and 
with the assistance of a doctor appointed by the Minister of War Prisoners, 
Deportees and Refugees, who is given the title of departmental medical officer 
for prisoners and deportees.! 

The second Order, No. 45-808, provides for the requisition of doctors, and 
persons of allied professions, for public services and makes arrangements to en- 
sure that a sufficient number of doctors will be available where they are needed. 
It states that doctors of both sexes (unless called up for medical service) are 
obliged, without any special order, to continue to exercise their profession at their 
place of residence or office, for a period of time, the end of which will be set by 
decree. According to this Order, any physician or medical assistant may be re- 
quisitioned by the Minister of Public Health to attend to the needs of the civilian 
population or to undertake a public service such as the medical supervision of re- 
patriated prisoners of war and deportees. These provisions apply also to doctors 
of foreign nationality who are authorised to exercise their profession in France.” 
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HousinGc Poiicy IN GREAT BRITAIN 


In Great Britain during the past year a great deal of considera- 
tion has been given to problems of housing policy. During the first 
few months of 1944 Sub-Committees of the Central Housing Ad- 
visory Committee of the Ministry of Health issued reports on 
Rural Housing, Private Enterprise Housing, and Design of Dwell- 
ings.* Later in the year a comprehensive Housing Manual was 





1 cron roomy de la République francaise, 25 Apr. 1945, pp. 2338-2339. 
2 Ibid., p. 2351. 
* Ministry oF Heautu: Rural Housing (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1944); Private Enter- 
prise Housing (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1944); Design of Dwellings (London, H.M. Sta- 


tionery Office, 1944). 
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issued by the Ministry of Health and the Ministry of Works.' In 
that year, also, three housing laws—the Housing (Temporary 
Provisions) Act?, the Housing (Temporary Accommodation) Act’, 
and the Town and Country Planning Act*—were enacted. In 
March 1945, the Government issued a White Paper on Housing’, 
setting forth the objectives of its housing policy, the organisation 
for carrying out the policy, and a summary statement of the action 
already taken in this field. More recently, an Inter-Departmental 
Committee on Rent Control issued a comprehensive report and re- 
commendations concerning rent policy.* A summary of these various 
developments in housing policy is given below.’ 


Report on Rural Housing. 


In April 1942, the Rural Housing Sub-Committee of the Central Housing 
Advisory Committee was asked to review the subject of rural housing, especially 
in relation to changes caused by the war and the policy to be pursued after the 
war; and on 25 May 1944 the Report of the Sub-Committee, containing recom- 
mendations fcr the improvement of rural housing, was issued. Two salient re- 
commendations submitted by the Sub-Committee were, first, that county councils 
and rural district councils should be invited by the Minister of Health to establish 
a voluntary joint committee for each county, charged by the Ministry of Health 
to consider ways and means of improving the general level of rural housing 
throughout their areas under existing statutory powers; secondly, a thorough 
and comprehensive survey of housing conditions, to be completed within twelve 
months, should be carried out as soon as possible in every rural district in England 
and Wales, directed towards the classification of every working-class house in the 
district according to the standard of accommodation and amenities provided and 
its state of repair. 

Since the Report was issued, joint county committees have been set up in all 
the administrative counties in England and Wales, and the Minister of Health 
has issued a circular® to all rural district councils and county councils, asking for 
information as to the arrangements already made for carrying out the proposed 
survey in each area. 


Report on Private Enterprise Housing. 


The Sub-Committee of the Central Housing Advisory Committee of the 
Ministry of Health, appointed in October 1942 ‘‘to consider the part that private 
enterprise can best play in post-war housing, the conditions in which it can most 
effectively operate, and the methods of finance and organisation required”’, issued 
its Report on 13 July 1944. The Sub-Committee reached the conclusion that, 
given favourable conditions (cheap money, a plentiful supply of labour and mate- 
rials, building costs in close correspondence with the cost of living and stability 
of values), the housing needs of a large section of the people can be met without 
assistance from public funds. The Sub-Committee also stated that if private 
enterprise is to maintain its position in the post-war period, it must produce a con- 
siderably larger proportion of houses for letting. However, the chief obstacle to the 
resumption of building by private enterprise is the level of building costs, which 
has increased to a far greater degree than that of the cost of living. Accordingly, 
the Sub-Committee recommended that private enterprise should be encouraged 
to participate, although necessarily on a limited scale, in the short-term building 
programme by the payment of a subsidy; and, when private enterprise is meeting 
the same needs as local authorities, it should be eligible for the same Exchequer 
subsidy, subject to some measure of control of selling prices or rents and of 
standards of size and construction. 





! Ministry OF HEALTH and Ministry oF Works: Housing Manual, London, 1944. 

27 & 8 Geo. 6, Chap. 33. 

37 & 8 Geo. 6, Chap. 36. 

47 & 8 Geo. 6, Chap. 47. 

* Housing. Cmd. 6609 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1945). 

* Ministry OF HEALTH: Report of the Inter-Deparimental Commitice on Rent Control. Cmd. 
6621 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1945). 

? For a general survey of the situation, see ]nternational Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 5, Nov. 

1944, pp. 603-625: ‘‘Housing Problems in Great Britain”, by Marian Bow Ley. 
* Ministry or Hearn, Circular to Housing Authorities, No. 67/45, !0 Apr. 1945. 
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Report on the Design of Dwellings. 


In March 1942, the Central Housing Advisory Committee of the Ministry of 
Health appointed a Design of Dwellings Sub-Committee “‘to make recommenda- 
tions as to the design, planning, lay-out, standards of construction and _ 
ment of dwellings for the people throughout the country”, and the Report of the 
Sub-Committee was issued on 14 July 1944. The Sub-Committee confined its 
consideration to the types of permanent dwelling commonly built by local 
authorities, bearing in mind that the present powers of these authorities under 
Part V of the Housing Act, 1936, are restricted to the provision of dwellings for 
the working classes. The Sub-Committee, stressing the importance of good 
design, recommended that all local authorities should employ trained architects 
for their housing schemes, and suggested standards for the houses to be built by 
such authorities. With regard to rural housing, the Report observed that standards 
should not be lower than those of urban housing. 


Housing Manual. 


The Housing Manual, 1944, jointly prepared by the Ministry of Health and 
the Ministry of Works, is intended for the guidance of local authorities in the 
construction and layout of dwellings.! The Manual, which is copiously illustrated, 
contains information and standards relating to such matters as housing and site 
planning, designs for three-bedroom houses, which are expected to be the pre- 
dominant type during the transition period, dwellings for rural workers, old 
people and single persons, flats, building methods and materials, and space and 
structural standards. The chapters on these subjects are based largely on the 
recommendations of various technical committees and on the advice of the 
Government departments concerned. 


Legislation. 


The Housing (Temporary Provisions) Act, 1944, is intended to encourage 
building by extending Exchequer subsidies, hitherto restricted to dwellings pro- 


vided for rehousing under slum clearance and abatement of overcrowding schemes, 
4 apply to any new house or flat provided by a local authority before 1 October 
1947. 

The object of the Housing (Temporary Accommodation) Act, 1944, is to 
assist housing authorities in meeting the immediate shortage of housing accom- 
modation by the speedy provision of temporary houses in large numbers. The 
general scheme is that the housing authorities shall find suitable sites on land 
belonging to them or to be purchased by them under the Housing Acts, and de- 
velop them where necessary with the requisite roads and services. The Ministry 
of Works will arrange for the manufacture of temporary houses and their trans- 
port to,'and erection on, the sites provided by the housing authorities. The 
houses will be removed when the housing situation warrants that course. The 
Treasury may issue out of the Consolidated Fund sums not exceeding, unless 
otherwise determined by Parliament, £150 million to defray the expenses in- 
curred by the Minister of Works in connection with the manufacture, construc- 
tion or erection of structures under arrangements made as aforesaid. 

The Town and Country Planning Act, 1944, gives increased powers to local 
authorities for the acquisition and development of land. Where the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning is satisfied that it is requisite for the purpose of 
dealing satisfactorily with areas of extensive war damage that the area should be 
laid out afresh and redeveloped as a whole, the land may be subject to com- 
pulsory purchase by the local planning authority. Provision is made for grants 
towards loan charges in respect of the acquisition and clearing of such land. In 
addition, power of compulsory acquisition of land for purposes relating to the 
redevelopment of areas of bad lay-out and obsolete development is given to the 
local planning authorities by the Minister of Town and Country Planning. Part 
II of the Act deals with compensation in connection with the acquisition of land 
for public purposes. The assessment of compensation for such land is to be made 
with reference to the prices current at 31 March 1939. Provision is made for 
supplements to compensation in the case of owner-occupiers of buildings or of 
agricultural land and farm buildings, and in cases where improvements have 
been made since 31 March 1939. 

1 Information on the layout and planning of houses has been given in previous manuals issued 


by the Ministry of Health, notably in Housing Manual on the Design, Construction and Repair of 
Dwellings (issued in 1927 and reprinted in 1934) and Rural Housing Manual (issued in 1938). 
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Government Housing Policy. 


Objectives. To meet the Government's first objective set forth in its White 
Paper, of affording a separate dwelling for every family which desires one, it is 
estimated that some 750,000 dwellings will be needed. To meet the second 
objective, that of rapid completion of the slum clearance and overcrowding pro- 
grammes which were already in the course of execution before the war, a further 
500,000 houses are needed. The long-term objective of the Government is to 
secure a progressive improvement in the conditions of housing in respect both of 
standards of accommodation and of equipment, and to attain this objective by a 
continuous programme of new building. This continuous programme must in- 
clude provision year by year for any increase in the number of separate families, 
the needs which arise out of redistribution of the population, and the replacement 
of obsolescent houses. 

The first two years after the end of the war in Europe are to be considered as 
a period of national emergency, when exceptional measures must be taken to 
meet the housing shortage, with a view to producing the largest practicable 
number of separate dwellings. 


Labour force. To ease the acute shortage of skilled labour, it is hoped, by 
normal and special releases from the forces, to increase the labour force in the 
building industry from its strength in March 1945 of 337,000 to 800,000 by the 
end of the first year after the European war, and thereafter to increase it up to and 
beyond its pre-war total of about 1,000,000.! 


Maximum use of house building resources. Every effort will be made to use 
available resources to the best possible advantage by the extensive use of new 
methods of construction which economise labour, by standardisation, and by the 
use of labour and industrial capacity normally outside the building industry. 


Repair of war damage. In addition to the first-aid repair of war damage which 
has always received the highest priority, the War Damage Commission is makin 
a special survey of seriously damaged houses that are unfit for occupation, with 
a view to framing a programme of repair. 


Permanent houses. With respect to permanent houses, the Government has 
announced its maximum target as being 300,000 built or in process of construc- 
tion (220,000 completed houses and 80,000 in various stages of construction) by 
the end of the second year after the war with Germany. In the construction of 
dwellings, prefabrication and other non-traditional forms of construction which 
make a smaller call on building labour than the traditional methods are to be 
used to the fullest practicable extent during the emergency period while building 
labour is scarce. 


Temporary houses. The Government intends to press forward the production 
of temporary houses, which are considered as bridging some of the gap between 
the practicable programme of permanent house construction in the first two 
years after the end of the German war and the housing needs of the country, and 
to continue production at least sufficiently long to meet the allocations of 145,000 
houses which have been made to local authorities. In addition, the United 
States Government is sending some 30,000 temporary houses on lend-lease terms 
for erection in areas of war damage. 


Controls and subsidies. In order to check any seriousr ise in building costs, 
resulting from an increased demand beyond the real capacity of the building in- 
dustry, the Government will control the volume of contracts let,by local authori- 
ties, the building and repair work done on private account, and the prices of 
materials, standard components, and fitments. The Government proposes to pro- 
vide subsidies for house building by local authorities and by private enterprise, so 
long as building costs, which have risen in consequence of the war, remain ab- 
normally high. Legislation will be introduced as soon as reliable information is 
available about the probable level of building costs in the emergency period, and 





1 For an account of the scheme for the training of apprentices on special building works ap- 
proved by the Government on the recommendation of the Building ee}, and Train- 
ing Council, see International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 5, May 1945, p. 639. See also Vol. 
XLVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1943, pp. 174-200: ‘““The Reorganisation of Apprenticeship in the Building 
Industry in Great Britain”, by G. D. H. Cox, and Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, p. 96. The Second 
Report of the above-mentioned Council, issued in Dec. 1944, shows that by the end of Sept. 1944 
— 64,000 apprentices and youths were being trained by over 36,400 employers in the building 
industry. 
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rovision will be made for the payment of subsidies in respect of houses begun 
fore the passage of such legislation. 


Rent Conirol. 


The Inter-departmental Committee on Rent Control was appointed on 25 
November 1943 “‘to review the question of rent control, including the working 
of the Rent Restrictions Act, and to advise whether any, and if so what, changes 
. are necessary’’. The report of the Committee, published in April 1945, briefly 
reviews the position under the existing legislation on rent restrictions, and makes 
a number of recommendations, including the following: 


(1) New legislation should be framed in the expectation that it may be ne- 
cessary to continue control for at least ten years, though partial decontrol may 
be possible within that period, and the situation should accordingly be reviewed 
after a few years. Furthermore, the legislation relating to rent control should be 
consolidated in a single comprehensive Act. 

(2) The existing limits of rateable value within which houses are controlled 
should remain unchanged. 

(3) Houses built after the war and conversions into flats or tenements of 
houses not at present controlled should not be subject to control; and houses 
built by local authorities in the exercise of their powers under the Housing Acts 
should continue to be excepted from control. 

(4) Local authorities should be required to set up and maintain a register of 
the rents of all houses in their area which are subject to rent control, the rent to 
be registered being that payable at the date of the report or the date of the first 
letting thereafter. The expenditure incurred by local authorities in setting up and 
maintaining the registers of rents should be reimbursed by the Exchequer. 

(5) Rent tribunals should be established to determine fair rents, and the Act 
or Order containing the terms of reference of the tribunals should express these 
terms as simply and widely as practicable so as to minimise the possibility of 
appeals to courts of law on questions of the legality of the tribunal's decisions. 


(6) Desirable improvements to houses, in respect of which the landlord may 
increase the rent by 8 per cent. of the cost of the improvements, should not be im- 
peded by unwilling tenants where a majority of the tenants affected desire the 
improvements and, on the other hand, in case of disrepair, a certificate of dis- 
repair granted by the local authority should entitle a tenant to deduct 30 per 
cent. of the registered rent. 


EFFECTS OF Foop SHORTAGES ON HEALTH CONDITIONS 
IN FRANCE 


A memorandum on the effects of food shortages on health con- 
ditions in France!, based on data collected by the National Health 
Institute, was recently published by the Ministry of [nformation. 
A brief summary of the memorandum is given below. 


Food Shortages. 


It is impossible, at present, to make a comprehensive survey of food shortages 
in France because the enquiries made so far have been confined to urban centres 
and data are lacking on conditions in the country and in small towns, and also 
because living conditions during the German occupation were characterised by 
sharp inequalities and the chances of securing adequate food supplies varied 
greatly according to place, class, occupation, and family circumstances. 

While in some towns there were conditions of ‘‘slow starvation”’, in others, 
surrounded by richer or better served areas, conditions were almost normal. On 
the whole, however, food rations in large urban centres were insufficient, amount- 
ing on an average to about 1,200 calories for an adult. Some persons even existed 
entirely on the official ration, which was about 1,000 calories, while others were 
able to procure as much as 4,000 calories. Moreover, as well as being inadequate 
in quantity, most rations were unbalanced and deficient in protein and animal 


1 MINISTERE DE L'INFORMATION, Note documentaire No. 2: Conséquences des restrictions ali- 
—T od vee eames de la France, d'aprés des documents communiqués par I’ Institut d’'Hy- 
iéne, 1 an. \ 
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fats. Food shortages were most acute in the Marseilles and Montpellier areas 
and other cities of the Mediterranean coast, and the population here suffered even 
more than in the Paris area or than in Lyons and its suburbs. 

Generally speaking, food shortages were not serious in rural areas since only 
imported goods were lacking. In some provinces such as Normandy, rationing 
was never fully enforced, but, on the other hand, in the vine-growing areas of 
the south, the population suffered almost as much as in the cities. 

Owing to the development of the black market, inequalities of income led 
to gross inequalities in supplies, but even among people of the same economic 
group there were other inequalities stemming from the contacts that some per- 
sons had, or were able to establish, with farmers and tradespeople, from their 
opportunities of travel, and the time they were able to devote to securing food. 

In some occupations the restrictions were not felt as much as in others. Some 
factory workers and Government employees had access to canteens and co- 
operatives which were fairly well supplied. Railwaymen were often able to buy 
provisions in the country and most retail tradesmen and handicraft workers were 
able to exchange their products for food. Finally, the supplies to which different 
families were entitled varied with the number of members, and, within the family 
itself, the deprivations affected different individuals differently according to their 
adaptability, the work they were doing, and their former habits. 


Effects on Health Conditions. 


Investigations into the results of food shortages in large cities have shown 
that the following organic deficiencies were produced: 


(1) Although the average size and weight of newborn infants did not change, 
about 30 per cent. did not gain weight as quickly as they should have done. 

(2) The population as a whole lost weight. The loss was greater for adults and 
old peopie than for children; for men than for women. Some 70 per cent. of men 
and 50 per cent. of women lost an average of 12 per cent. of their weight. A 
marked loss in average weight occurred in 1941 and during the first months of 
1942. In 1943, the average tended to remain stable, but in 1944 it fell again. 

(3) The majority of persons examined were found to be suffering from anaemia, 
and the number of red corpuscles in their blood was a little under 4 million per 
cubic millimetre. 

(4) About 20 per cent. of the persons examined were suffering from vitamin 
deficiency—a condition most frequent among the very young. 

(5) Diseases of undernourishment appeared and tuberculosis and other 
contagious diseases showed a considerable increase. 


These conditions led to an increase in general morbidity and mortality rates. 


Morbidity. 


Tuberculosis. The memorandum contains the following conclusions regarding 
tuberculosis: 


The war produced a marked increase in tuberculosis in France. There 
were more cases; the cases were more severe, and more deaths resulted. 
Adults suffered more than children, and men more than women. The large 
cities, in particular, Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, and their suburbs, and the 
Mediterranean coast as a whole were the areas that suffered most. Clinical 
and statistical enquiries show that the worst years were 1941 and 1942. In 
1943 and the beginning of 1944, the number of cases started to decrease. 


Typhoid. There was a steady increase in endemic typhoid from 1940 onwards. 


Diphtheria. The number of endemic cases increased slowly until 1942, then 
violently during the winters of 1942, 1943 and 1944. 


Poliomyelitis. The number of cases increased from 500 in 1938 to 1,800 
during the epidemic of 1943, which was, however, only temporary. 


Cerebro-spinal meningitis. A short epidemic occurred during the winter of 
1939-40 and the first few months of 1941. 


Exanthematic typhus. In 1942 there occurred in the south a short epide mic 
(224 cases) of this disease, which had hitherto been unknown in France. 
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Bacillary dysentery. An epidemic broke out in 1940-41 which seems to have 
been and by the transfer of population in June 1940 and by the unhealthy con- 
ditions existing in prisoner-of-war camps in France. The epidemic, however, was 
arrested. 

Food poisoning. The number of cases increased sharply as a result of the use 
of substitutes, some of which have been proved to be poisonous, and of the con- 
sumption of damaged food. 








Mortality Rate. 


The following table, although based on incomplete statistical data, shows 
that there was a considerable increase in the general mortality rate during the 
enemy occupation: 













Year Total number Deaths per 
of deaths 10,000 inhabitants 

1938 631,417 155 

1939 639,435 155 

1940 734,550 182 

1941 660,279 174 

1942 638,298 168 

1943 609,596 164! 












This table includes the deaths of civilian victims of bombardments and those 
who died during the exodus of 1940, which caused an increase of nearly 100,000 
deaths for that year; but it does not take into account the deaths of members of 
the armed forces, prisoners who died in captivity, political deportees or civilian 
workers who died in Germany after 1941. It is based, after 1940, on 86 of the 
90 departments, and in 1943 on 85 (no figures have been received for Corsica). 
Thus it gives only a very inadequate indication of the death rate of French 
citizens during the four years of the German occupation. 












WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 






THE FRENCH TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 






MEETING OF THE NATIONAL GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
GENERAL CONFEDERATION OF LABOUR 


The National General Council (C.C.N.) of the French General 
Confederation of Labour (C.G.T.) met in Paris from 27 to 29 
March 1945, and was attended by delegates from 40 industrial 
federations and 93 departmental unions. The last meeting of the 
Council was held five years ago. Observers from the British and 
American Embassies in Paris, and Mr. Giuseppe di Vittorio, Secre- 
tary of the Italian General Confederation of Labour, also attended 
the meeting. 












The General Confederation of Labour, officially dissolved in 1941, has been 
reconstituted?, and in spite of the absence of 244 million prisoners and deportees, 
the membership was declared to be 41% million; 7,000 members had been executed 
by the enemy, and 8,000 deported. 













1 The figure for 1943 is lower than for other years because of delay in the transmission of deat 


certificates. 
2 For an account of the C.G.T. during and after the occupation, see J nternational Labour Review, 


Vol. LII, No. 1, July 1945, p. 96. 
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Several speakers addressed the meeting, among others Mr. Louis Saillant 
and Mr. Benoit Frachon, Acting Secretaries-General, and Mr. Robert Bothereau, 
Mr. Henri Reynaud, and Mr. Albert Gazier, Secretaries. The substance of these 
speeches may be summarised as follows: 


With regard to the International Labour Organisation, it was to be regretted 
that the Dumbarton Oaks proposals contained no provision for the direct and 
autonomous representation of the trade union movement in the Social and 
Economic Council. In view of the interdependence of the different countries in 
the social and economic field, organised labour should be represented in the 
Council. The U.S.S.R. was not represented in the I.L.O., and its absence might 
give rise to difficulties with regard to the integration of the I.L.O. in the Social 
and Economic Council; but future international discussions would doubtless 
settle this difficulty. 

The International Federation of Trade Unions was open to the criticism that 
it could no longer meet the demands made upon it in a changing world by the 
international trade union movement. The establishment of a new world trade 
union movement had become necessary. It was some satisfaction to know that 
the newly constituted World Federation of Trade Unions would have its head- 
quarters in Paris, and that the reconvened World Trade Union Conference would 
be held in the French capital in September 1945.* 

With regard to the use of German labour for restoration purposes, working 
conditions should be controlled by an international body, with which the French 
trade unions should be allowed to co-operate. 

The speakers praised the efforts of the workers in the tremendous task of re- 
construction, but urged still further increased output. Relics of the Vichy régime 
were still active in the country, and an administrative purge and the elimination 
of undesirable elements in industry was called for. The Order of 22 February 
1945 which set up works committees in industrial and commercial undertakings* 
had not given the workers full satisfaction, and the enlargement of its scope was 
desirable. Economic reconstruction would not be qaasihte without the suppres- 
sion of trusts and the transfer to public ownership of banking, insurance, elec- 
tricity, minerals, petroleum refining, transport, and the metal and chemical in- 
dustries; shareholders in these undertakings should receive adequate compensa- 
tion, except in the case of traitors, whose property should in any case be con- 
fiscated. (The C.G.T. proposals for nationalisation are identical with those made 
by the National Resistance Committee in March 1944.) 

There must be close collaboration between industrial workers and agricultural 
workers, who have interests in common. A permanent committee to effect a 
closer liaison between the C.G.T., and the General Confederation of Agricultural 
Workers was being set up. 

One of the most urgent problems was the inefficient distribution of food; 
although this was caused toa great extent by the lack of transport, a good deal of 
blame could be laid at the door of an incompetent administration. 

With regard to wages, the rise obtained in September 1944* had in effect 
amounted only to an increase of 25 per cent. This had been accepted by the 
Confederation only because immediate revision had been promised. Dominating 
factors in the problem of wages were the existing production difficulties and the 
critical situation as regards food. The Confederation had been discussing the 

roblem for some weeks past with the National Wage Commission set up by the 
Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare, on the basis of its own proposal of a 
general rise of 60 per cent. as against the Government's offer of only 30 per cent. 
The negotiations with the National Wage Commission would be continued. 

Unity in the trade union movement had not been fully established, since there 
existed in France two central trade union bodies, the General Confederation of 
Labour and the French Confederation of Christian Workers (C.F.T.C.). Dis- 
cussions with a view to uniting the two organisations had been initiated, and the 
efforts to bring about unity should be continued. Concrete proposals had been 
drawn up by the C.G.T., which would be submitted to the C.F.T.C.* 

French employers’ organisations had not yet been reconstituted although 
employers were represented on Government committees. The C.G.T. desired 
to co-operate with organised employers, but only when they were purged of un- 
pide wt elements. 

1 Idem, Vol. LI, No. 5, May 1945, p. 665; Vol. LII, No. 1, July 1945, p. 95. 


2 Idem, Vol. LI, No. 6, June 1945, p. 770. 
3 Idem, Vol. LI, No. 5, May 1945, pp. 598-612: ‘‘Wage Increases in Liberated France”’. 
4 The attitude of the C.F.T.C. on the question of trade union unity is described below, p. 267, 
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The setting up of a youth movement within the framework of the C.G.T. was 
announced. 


Resolutions Adopted. 

The most important features of the principal resolutions adopted at the 
meeting are given below. 

ThezGeneral Resolution. Recalling the part. played by the workers in the re- 
sistance movement and in the expansion of production, the resolution stated that 
if the French workers were beset with difficulties, it was because big business and 
the administrative hierarchy had not yet been purged of undesirable elements. 

Referring to the Order of 22 February 1945 setting up works committees, 
the resolution stated that the trade union movement was not fully satisfied with 
the measure, and declared that private vested interests still exerted preponderant 
pressure on the Government. 

With regard to the proposals of the C.G.T. and the National Council of Re- 
sistance for the nationalisation of banking, insurance and the main industries, 
the resolution emphasised that nationalisation would not be effective unless all 
those having vested financial interests were excluded from the undertakings. 

With regard to wages, the attitude of the C.G.T. in the National Wage 
Commission was approved. The resolution emphasised that the wages revision 
promised by the Government in September 1944 had not yet been effected, and 
that the rising cost of living, the inefficient distribution of food, and black market 
operations complicated the situation. It was incomprehensible that the Govern- 
ment desired to limit the increase of wages to 30 per cent. at the same time as 
there was a disproportionate rise in prices. The resolution requested the parti- 
cipation of organised labour in all Government agencies for fixing wages and 
prices, and declared that the problem of wages would not be satisfactorily settled 
until certain measures were applied, such as a basic minimum living wage of 23 
francs an hour in Paris for labourers, a considerable reduction of the number of 
zones into which the country had been divided for wage fixing purposes, ard full 
application of the principle of equal pay for equal work. 

The wages of agricultural workers should be brought into line with these of 
industrial workers. Agricultural workers, as well as workers in North Africa and 
the colonies, should receive all benefits accruing from French social legislation. 

The 40-hour week should be maintained and any overtime rendered necessary 
by reconstruction work should be paid at the rates fixed in collective agreements. 

A sound policy as regards housing, family allowances, social insurance, and 
apprenticeship was urged, and there should be unification of the legislation of 
France and Alsace-Lorraine. 

Declaring its adherence to the principle of the freedom of the press, the 
General Council stated that the present supply of newsprint to the labour press 
did not enable the trade unions to give normal expression to their aspirations, 
and it demanded an increase of the newsprint ration. 


The peace settlement. This resolution demanded the representation of organised 
labour in the preparatory peace conferences, as well as in the international organs 
created by the peace treaties. Without the suppression of fascist régimes through- 
out the world, there could be no lasting peace; the meeting therefore called for 
the rupture of diplomatic relations with the Franco Government in Spain, and 
urged that, in the interests of French security, a Republican Government should 
be re-established in Spain. Further, the principle of collective security should be 
strengthened, and pacts should be concluded with the Allied nations, and parti- 
cularly with Great Britain, similar to the Franco-Soviet Pact of 10 December 
1944, which was one of the essential elements of French independence and pros- 
perity. 

Trade union unity. Stating that the two central trade union bodies, in France 
the French General Confederation of Labour and the French Confederation of 
Christian Workers, had interests in common, such as: the defence of the social 
and economic claims of the workers; the intensification of the struggle against 
fascism; the confiscation of the property of traitors and the nationalisation of 
industrial monopolies; the hastening of economic reconstruction and the rebirth 
of the French nation, this resolution declared that no fundamental differences 
separated the two bodies and that their unification in one strong organisation 
was possible of attainment. With regard to the religious question, the C.G.T. 
had always admitted workers to membership whatever their creed, while the 
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C.F.T.C. had declared that its members included believers and unbelievers. The 
workers, who had been united against the common enemy, now desired unity to 
enable them to intervene more effectively in the labour and industrial field and 
in matters of general interest to the State. 

The establishment of a joint body should be proposed to the C.F.T.C. in 
which both organisations would have representation proportionate to their 
membership. In order to prepare for eventual unity, a special committee should 
be set up and in due course a National Unity Conference convened. 


The restoration of trade union assets. This resolution demanded that immediate 
effect should be given to the Orders of the Provisional Government providing for 
the restoration of the assets of the French trade unions, which had been confis- 
cated when the C.G.T. was dissolved. 


The situation in North Africa. The resolution strongly deprecated the dis- 
criminatory measures now applied in North Africa and stated that the National 
General Council of the CGT would exercise all its power and authority with a 
view to their suppression. All workers in North Africa should receive the benefits 
accruing from French social legislation, and there must be an energetic purge of 
all collaborationists, especially those in the administrative hierarchy. Speedy 
action to save the millions of men and women in North Africa who were on the 
borderline of starvation was called for. 


Trade union rights of Indo-Chinese workers. This resolution deprecated the 
ill-treatment to which the Indo-Chinese civilian workers concentrated in workers’ 
camps had been subject, and urged the Ministry of Colonies to arrange to purge 
the camps of all reactionary elements which were responsible for this treatment 
during the German occupation and were still present in the camps. It also em- 
phasised that these workers should be accorded full trade union rights and 
should enjoy the benefits accruing from French social legislation. 


Election of Officers. 


The meeting elected the following 13 members to the Executive Committce 
(Bureau Confédéral): Secretary-General, Mr. Léon Jouhaux (elected in absentia; 
Mr. Jouhaux has since been liberated from a German concentration camp); 
Acting Secretaries-General, Mr. Louis Saillant and Mr. Benoit Frachon; Secre- 
taries, Messrs. Robert Bothereau, Georges Buisson, Roger Deniau, Albert 
Gazier, Pierre Lebrun, Gaston Monmousseau, Pierre Neumeyer, Julien Raca- 
mond, Henri Reynaud, André Tollet. 

Forty members of the Administrative Committee were also elected. The 
meeting decided that all former members of the Committee who were prisoners 
of war or deported should, on their return, be given their former positions.! 


MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE FRENCH CONFEDERATION 
OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


A meeting of the National Committee of the French Confedera- 
tion of Christian Workers (C.F.T.C.), attended by some 250 dele- 
gates, was held in Paris from 14 to 16 April 1945. 


Mr. Gaston Tessier, Secretary-General of the C.F.T.C., introduced the dis- 
cussion on the question of unity between the C.F.T.C. and the General Con- 
federation of Labour (C.G.T.). A lively debate followed on the extent and 
method of the collaboration to be attained by the two bodies, and finally a reso- 
lution on the policy of the Christian trade union movement was adopted unani- 
mously. The main features of the resolutions are given below. 

Mr. Maurice Bouladoux, Deputy Secretary-General of the C.F.T.C., speaking 
on the subject of works committees in industrial and commercial undertakings, 
set up by the Order of 22 February 1945, stated that this measure had not satisfied 
the workers, but since it was a step in the right direction, the C.F.T.C. would 
co-operate in its application. He strongly supported the International Labour 
Organisation and regretted that no provision was made in the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals for the representation of organised labour. 





1 Le Peuple, 31 Mar. and 7 Apr. 1945; La Vie Ouvriére, 5 Apr. 1945. 
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® Mr. Guy Bohn, Secretary-General of the Union of Engineers and Supervisory 
Staffs, spoke on the question of nationalisation of public utilities, banking, 


insurance, and industry. 
The main topics dealt with by Mr. Bouladoux and Mr. Bohn were covered 


by a general resolution and a resolution on nationalisation, which were adopted 
by the meeting and are summarised below. 













The Policy of the Christian Trade Union Movement. 


The resolution on this subject enumerated certain basic principles of Christian 
trade unionism. One of these principles was the unity of the family .whose pros- 
perity and very existence called for the presence of the mother in the home, made 
possible by giving the head of the family a sufficient remuneration. Another basic 
principle was that of the maintenance of private property belonging to the in- 
dividual or to the family and transmissible by inheritance Private property of 
this nature should not be confused with private invested capital, in which case 
ownership should not necessarily carry with it a right of management or disposal. 

Production being made for man and not man for production, the resolution 
strongly —e structural reforms tending towards the predominance of labour 
over capital. 

Affirming hostility to materialistic doctrines and totalitarian systems, the 
resolution went on to state that the C.F.T.C. would maintain strict independence 
of any political party. All social and economic reforms must, however, remain a 
dead letter unless accompanied by an immense spiritual effort and a profound 
moral transformation. 

After having carefully weighed the proposals for unity presented to it by the 
delegation of the National General Council of the C.G.T., the National Com- 
mittee of the C.F.T.C. decided that the only body competent to take a decision 
in the matter was the General Congress of the C.F.T.C. A meeting of this body 
— not be held in the absence of the many leaders and members still in enemy 
hands. 

The value of trade union unity as a symbol was undeniable, but the Com- 
mittee felt that diversity was one of the most effective guarantees of the normal 
functioning of democracy and that this was justified in so far as organised labour 
held divergent social and philosophic views. An agreement for common action 
had been arrived at during the period of enemy occupation, which provided for a 
joint committee for united action by the two central trade union bodies and their 
affiliates, while at the same time preserving the autonomy of each. It was re- 
gretted that the C.G.T. could not see its way to ratify this agreement. The 
National Committee of the C.F.T.C. was of opinion that unity could not be 
effected unless the representatives of the two bodies collaborated closely and 
made a serious effort to rally their divergent viewpoints. It therefore formally 
asked the C.G.T. whether it could not see its way to agree to the above statement 
of principles. The Committee, adhering to its own commitments, repeated the 
proposals embodied in the working agreement referred to above, being convinced 
that the highest interests of labour would thus be safeguarded, and further, that 
this agreement corresponded not only to the wishes of its members but also to the 
desire of French workers as a whole. 











































The General Resolution. 


It was only in the international framework, stated the General Resolution, 
that a great many of the problems that confronted France could be solved. The 
C.F.T.C. desired to restore the former influence of the International Federation 
of Christian Trade Unions, without prejudice to a possible adherence of the Con- 
federation to a general world trade union conference. The meeting therefore 
wished to emphasise the desire of the Christian trade union movement for inter- 
national working class unity, as manifested at the World Trade Union Conference 
held in London in 1945. 

The resolution drewattention tothe necessity of maintaining and strengthening 
the role of the International Labour Organisation, if necessary within the struc- 
— of the Economic and Social Council set up under the Dumbarton Oaks 
plan. 
With regret it noted that recent legislation had not embodied the expected 
structural reforms and could not be considered to be more than a first step 
towards that participation of the wage earners in management, profit-sharing, 
and co-ownership which was the aim of the C.F.T.C. It was indispensable that 
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the necessary structural reforms should be integrated in a national plan, to be 
prepared as rapidly as possible with the close co-operation of the trade unions. 
To this end it was also necessary to reconstitute and reinforce the National 
Economic Council. The reconstruction of the national economy called for a great 
increase of production, but this should not impose on the workers too great an 
effort, injurious to their health, or transfers of labour which dislocated family 
life. Further, it was imperative that the purchasing power of wages should be 
maintained. The meeting regretted that the first measure taken by the Govern- 
ment for revising wages in the metal industry had not taken into account the 
proposals made by the trade unions. 

The resolution went on to declare the adherence of the C.F.T.C. to the prin- 
ciple that the place of the mother is in the home, but maintained at the same time 
that women should be able to follow freely the avocation of their choice and that 
the principle of equal pay for equal work should be applied. 

The revision of wages would remain without effect unless accompanied by a 
stabilisation of prices, and no serious effort had yet been made to this end. The 
meeting demanded the suppression of unnecessary middlemen. Price-fixing policy 
should be arrived at after consultation with the trade unions. 

The meeting viewed with alarm the precarious food situation and demanded 
that the Government should institute a revision of agricultural prices and a more 
rational distribution of goods, together with measures for the suppression of the 
black market. 

The problems of young workers also called for urgent consideration, notably 
in connection with apprenticeship, vocational training, wages, the extension of 
the annual paid holiday from two to three weeks, the appointment of a young 
workers’ delegate on works committees, and marriage loans. 

The meeting appealed strongly to the Government to institute as rapidly as 
possible a programme of housing for those whose dwellings had been destroyed. 
This programme should be integrated in a bold and generous policy for workers’ 
housing, with facilities for the worker to acquire his own dwelling. 


Resolution on Nationalisation. 

This resolution insisted upon the necessity for the co-operation of the trade 
unions in the economic future of the nation and recalled the promises made to the 
resistance movement, in particular, with regard to the application of structural 
reforms which would cause a break with liberal capitalism. Essential industries 
and services should be placed immediately at the service of the nation by nationa- 
lisation, under which shareholders would become creditors instead of owners of 
capital. The boards of directors of the undertakings should include representa- 
tives of the public authorities concerned, representatives of the workers, and 
in some cases representatives of the consumers. 

A temporary system of profit-sharing within the framework of a National 
Equalisation Fund should be set up. 

The general policy should tend towards the replacement of the profit motive 
by the notion of service; in order to avoid any misunderstanding, nationalisation 
should be established under a Republican Charter, defining its principles.' 


TRADE UNION MEETINGS IN COLOMBIA 


FourtTH NATIONAL MEETING OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF 
THE CONFEDERATION OF COLOMBIAN WORKERS 


The fourth national meeting of the General Council of the Con- 
federation of Colombian Workers, an organisation affiliated to the 
Confederation of Latin American Workers (C.T.A.L.), was held 
from 7 to 11 April 1945 in Bogota. As a result of the deliberations 
of the meeting, in which representatives of the provincial federa- 
tions took part, a resolution was drawn up and adopted which is 
to serve as the programme of the Confederation of Colombian 
Workers. Among the 40 points of which the programme is com- 
posed, reference may be made to the following. 





en ee (official organ of the French Confederation of Christian Workers), 21 Apr. 
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There must be unity of all progressive forces, to strengthen the democratic 
institutions of the country; trade union unity, as an essential basis of democratic 
unity; and a democratic unity Government, in which representatives of the 
Confederation of Colombian Workers would participate. 

Relations with the Spanish Franco Government should be broken, and the 
phalangist conspirators punished; and the Argentine people should be supported 
in their struggle to restore their demoractic institutions. 

The organised workers of the country should be represented in national 
defence councils and in international peace organisations in which Colombia par- 
ticipates; Colombia should apply the principles of the Atlantic Charter and of 
the Agreements of Teheran, Dumbarton Oaks, and Yalta. 

Those provisions of social legislation which are prejudicial to the workers’ 
movement must be reformed, for example, by the re-establishment of the con- 
ciliation and arbitration committees, the participation of workers, through their 
real representatives, in labour courts, and the widening of trade union jurisdic- 
tion; and the positive provisions should be fully applied. 

A national system of social insurance should cover all workers. The standard 
of living of agricultural workers should be raised by extending to them the social 
benefits to which urban workers are entitled, and immediate minimum wage 
regulations should be adopted at once for all workers. 

There is a need for the industrialisation and diversification of Colombian 
agriculture by means of the processing of raw materials within the country, the 
establishment of large hydro-electric centres and irrigation works and high- 
ways employing private and Government capital as well as foreign credits; for 
the protection of national industries, the widening of credit facilities, and the 
productive utilisation of stagnant domestic capital. Labour-management com- 
mittees should be set up in all undertakings as a means of increasing national 
productivity. Agrarian reform will eliminate feudal exploitation and increase 
agricultural productivity. The parcelling of lands belonging to indigenous com- 
munities should be prohibited. 

The organisation of single industrial trade unions and the strengthening of 


those already in existence is necessary. 

Mr. Juan C. Lara, President of the Confederation, analysed in his opening 
address the main problems confronting the organised workers’ movement of 
Colombia. He said: 

The organised workers of Colombia are the most effective guarantee of 
security and peace in the country. If the Colombian trade union movement 
should disappear, those who are working to restore tyranny would be satis- 
fied, but our workers would find themselves without any protection against 
exploitation and the country would be plunged into a disastrous struggle . . . 

We, of the Confederation of Colombian Workers, wish to create a broad 
sentiment of co-operation and confidence between industry and labour. We 
believe that the problems of the factory worker do not affect him alone but 
have their repercussions on capital. We are seeking, therefore, to build 
genuine understanding between the two forces which, working ee. 
produce our national wealth—wealth which should not be employed for the 


exclusive benefit of one group but for the good of all. 


The Executive of the Confederation of Colombian Workers was renewed for 
another term_under the chairmanship of Mr. Juan C. Lara.! 


THe NATIONAL FEDERATION OF PETROLEUM WORKERS 


The First National Conference of Petroleum Workers, which was 
held in Barrancabermeja, South Santander (the principal oil centre 
in Colombia), during April 1945, set up a National Federation of 
Petroleum Workers with a membership of 6,200. The new Federa- 
tion is affiliated to the Confederation of Colombian Workers, which 
in its turn is affiliated to the Confederation of Latin American 
Workers (C.T.A.L.). The C.T.A.L. is planning in the near future to 





1 Communication from the I.L.O. Correspondent, Bogota. 
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establish a Latin American Federation of Petroleum Workers to 
which national federations would be affiliated. 


The Conference of Petroleum Workers was called together as a result of a 
resolution adopted by the Second General Congress of the C.T.A.L. held in Cali, 
Colombia, in December 1944!, which stated that the growth of trade union orga- 
nisation in the Latin American petroleum industry was an essential part of 
the programme for the industrialisation of Latin America proposed by the 
C.T.A.L. The Conference was attended by representatives of the trade 
unions of Colombian petroleum workers and by fraternal delegates from the 
trade unions of petroleum workers of Zulia, Venezuela. 

The Conference decided that one of the first tasks of the new Federation should 
be to work for the establishment of a collective agreement between the petroleum 
undertakings operating in Colombia and the petroleum workers represented by 
the Federation. The workers affiliated to the National Federation are employed 
by the following companies: Shell Oil, Tropical Oil, Standard Oil, and Colombia 
Petroleum. 

An executive committee of eight persons was appointed, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Rafael Godoy as President of the Federation. 

The National Conference of Petroleum Workers adopted a programme of 
action from which the following particulars may be given: 


The Conference urged petroleum workers to direct their efforts to securing 
the observance by the oil companies of President Roosevelt’s Good-Neighbour 
Policy. The Socony Vacuum Company, for instance, had broken Colombian laws 
and shown no regard for the sufferings of the workers and by so doing had nullified 
the progressive policies adopted by the United States Government. The Con- 
ference, nevertheless, recognised that some other companies, such as the Tropical 
Oil Company, had been operating with due regard to democratic principles and 
it pointed out that this constituted the best basis for reaching an understanding 
between the workers and the undertakings, and that the trade unions, while 
directing their efforts to the improvement of working conditions, must encourage 
all the companies to adopt the new democratic methods laid down by the great 
Charters of the United Nations. 

The Conference held that in order to establish better relations between work- 
ers and undertakings and to protect the interests of both, a collective agreement 
must be reached between the undertakings and the National Federation of 
Petroleum Workers. It therefore pointed out that all trade unions should give 
their full support to its efforts to bring about a collective agreement with all 
petroleum companies which would assure the following benefits to all petroleum 
workers: 


(1) Recognition of the right of workers to trade union representation in 
matters concerning their employment cr dismissal and other questions of 
interest to them; 

(2) Fixing of a variable bonus to meet the rise in the cost of living and of 
a minimum wage of $3.50 (Colombian) a day; 

(3) Establishment of the principle of ‘equal pay for equal work” and 
ending of special privileges to some groups of workers and of all forms of dis- 
crimination, including discrimination against Colombian workers in favour of 
foreign workers. The existing inequalities make the recently issued legislative 
reforms ineffective; 

(4) Establishment of uniform living and working conditions in country 
— and in camps by applying systems adopted in Mexico and the United 

tates; 

(5) Establishment of the system of health services existing in the above 
ae countries, and their extension to cover the members of workers’ 
amilies; 

(6) Supervision over and classification by experts of payments made in 
kind (food and other articles) to workers by undertakings, in order to ensure 
uniformity and to ensure that the food provided and the living conditions are 
suitable to the climate and to the work being performed. Trade union repre- 
sentatives should be consulted in all these matters; 





Cf. International Labour Review Vol. LI, No. 2, Feb. 1945, p. 236, 
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(7) Provision of educational facilities for the families of workers by setting 
up primary schools, and granting scholarships; provision of higher technical 
training for the workers themselves; 

(8) Setting up a social insurance scheme at the cost of the oil companies 
to provide pensions for workers who after five years or more of service in any 
of the companies are obliged to give up work because of accident, sickness or 
for any other reason; 

(9) Payment of full wages to workers for time during which they are per- 
forming special tasks as officials of trade unions and carrying on negotiations 
concerning conditions of employment; payment of the travelling expenses of 
workers engaged on trade union business; 

(10) Observance by the companies of legal obligations; granting of pen- 
sions and holidays, etc., under the same conditions as to workers in Mexico 
and in other countries where conditions are similar. 


The Conference called upon petroleum workers to co-operate with other 
interests endeavouring to make the petroleum resources of the country a source of 
— wealth by setting up petroleum companies to operate with Colombian 
capital. 

In order to put an end once and for all to the claim that there is a lack of 
skilled, experienced workers and oil experts in the country, the Conference 
appointed a special committee under the Executive Committee of the Federation 
to make a census of all petroleum workers in Colombia and to list skilled workers 
and those who have experience in the direction and management of the petroleum 
companies and so to prove definitively the technical skill of Colombian workers.' 


THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN BULGARIA 


A meeting of the Bulgarian trade unions was held in Sofia in 
March 1945, attended by 654 delegates representing 300,000 mem- 


bers. It was announced that since the liberation 30 trade unions 
had been created. Trade union delegations from the U.S.S.R., 
Yugoslavia, and Rumania also attended the meeting. 


Among the questions discussed were the political role of the trade unions and 
the support they give to the new Bulgarian Government; labour legislation and 
problems of wages and production; social insurance; and the principle of equal 
pay for equal work.? 








Communication from the I.L.O. Correspondent, Bogota. 
2Trud (Moscow), 19 Apr. 1945. 





STATISTICS 


Wages 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for publica- 
tion at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on labour con- 
ditions in different countries, the statistics of the general level of 
wages are given in this issue. 

The tables group together the most comparable data in two 
sections, namely: 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings; 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings. 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1943-44 
(table XIV). 

For further information on the scope and method of these statis- 
tics, see the January 1945 issue of the Review: ‘Statistics, Ex- 
planatory Notes”, pp. 119-128. 

The cost-of-living statistics used for calculating the real wage 
indices were published in the July issue of the Review and will 
appear again in the October issue. 

For statistics of unemployment, employment and hours of 
i gy the present issue. They will appear next in the November 
number. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist’’. 

The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received’”’. 

The sign ¢ signifies: ‘provisional figures’’. 

The sign ° signifies: ‘covering men only”. 

The sign * signifies: “figure revised since the previous issue’’. 

The sign * signifies: ‘economic group represented by a few branches only”. 

The sign between two figures of a series indicates a change in method or 
scope such that figures above and below the line are no longer strictly com- 
parable. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 

Figures within brackets: series subject to certain reservations (see the January 

issue of the Review: “Statistics, Explanatory Notes’’). 











STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 


























































































AFRICA AMERICA 
Union of Argentina Mexico 
South Canada United States (Buenos (Federal 
Africa Aires) District) 
Date " “ 
Mines, Mines, B.L.S. N.1.C.B. Ind., 
ind., ind., transp., Ind. 
tr., com. transp. Industries Industries com., serv. 
M. M. W. || M. W. M. | w. M.W. || M. W. M. W. 
Rates Rates Earnings Earnings Earnings Earnings 
Money wages 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Pesos 
1929 ° ° 56.6 62.5 39.8 59.0 ° ° 
1931 ° vs 51.5 59.7 37.1 56.4 ° ° 
1932 ° . 44.6 52.6 32.5 49.8 ° ° 
1933 = S 44.2 51.8 34.0 49.1 e ° 
1934 ° ° 53.2 60.7 42.7 58.0 ° 0.28 
1935 ° ° 55.0 62.8 43.7 59.9 ° ° 
1936 ° ° 55.6 65.1 43.4 61.9 ° 0.33 
1937 2 ° 62.4 73.5 47.3 69.5 ° 0.36 
1938 ° ° 62.7 75.8 48.2 71.6 ° 0.40 
1939 ° ° 63.3 76.5 47.5 72.0 ° 0.60 
1940 ° ° 66.1 78.4 49.1 73.9 ° 0.63 | 
1941 4 ° 72.9 86.7 53.3 81.4 ° 0.67 | 
1942 ° e 85.3 98.7 60.9 92.4 ° 0.68 
1943 ° ° 96.1 110.3 69.9 101.4 bg _— 
1944 ° 2 101.9 116.4 75.2 106.7 _ _ 
1944: Mar. ° ° 100.6 114.8 73.9 105.3 ° ° 
June ° ° 101.7 116.6 75.3 106.9 ° ° | 
Sept. e e 103,.2r 117.8 76.6 108.0 ° a } 
Dec. ° ° 104.0 118.4r 77.2r 108 .6r ° * 
1945: Mar. ° ° 104.4 119.4 78.9 1 ® bg | 
Index n 21 
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numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
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United States. 
week nearest to the ! 5th of the month. National Industrial Conference Board series ( 


averages; monthly figures: first week of the month. 


Union of South Africa. Annual figures: 30 Sept. of each year. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics series (B.L.S.): annual figures:averages; monthly figures: 4 


.I.C.B.): annual figures 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 





ASIA Europs 





(Shanghai) Japan’ || Palestine Germany 





Industries |] Industries |] Industries Mines®, industries, transport® 





M. W. M. W. M. W. M. sk. | M. unsk. | W. unsk.| M. W. 





Earnings Rates Rates 


Money wages 
Rpf. i Rpf. 
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Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 





100 100 
106 106 
109 109 
103 104 
101 103 
99 
97 98 
96 97 
96 97 
95 96 
95 97 
93 94 
91 93 
90 91 
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75,000T 1,563,601 








1 Series recalculated according to a new cost-of-living index number. * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: 
daily earnings divided by hours actually worked per day. Up to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan. * First 
three quarters. ‘ From 1929 to 1937, series calculated by the I.L.O., based on money wages published for 1938 
to which the index numbers were applied. Since 1938, including Austria. 

China. Annual figures: up to 1935, Sept. of each year; from 1936 onwards, averages. 

Palestine (Jewish labour). Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: end of the month in question. The 

indices relate to rates of wages per 8-hour day. 














STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 








Europe (cont.) 
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Bulgaria 





Denmark 











Mines, industries, 
transport 


Industries 





Industries, transport®, etc. 

















M.W. sk. 








M. W. 
unsk,. 





M. W. 








M. sk. 





M. unsk. Ww. 











M. W. 








Earnings 





Earnings 





Earnings 








Money wages 
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10.01 5.98 7.81 
9.76 | 6.16] 7.33 
9.25 5.58 7.12 
7.75 4.90 | 6.20 
7.76 | 4.69] 6.53 
7.29 | 4.59 | 6.09 
7.04 5.13 6.11 
7.09 | 5.22 6.03 
7.78 5.88 | 6.61 
8.15 6.33 7.02 
8.27 6.58 7.32 
8.82 7.47 8.32 
10.27 7.72 | 9.23 











124 83 
126 84 
126 84 
127 85 
127 85 
129 86 
129 87 
130 87 
133 88 
140 94 
148 96 
163 108 
177 117 
185 122 
198 128 


1944: Mar. ps . . a ® ° and a sd 
June o ° S — _- _ _ - _ 
Sept. > * . s e al a= = —_— 
Dec. . . . — — _— _— — — 

















Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 











1930 104 
1931 97 
1932 88 
1933 87 
1934 83 











100 
98 103 94 
92 93 91 
77 82 79 
78 78 84 
73 77 78 


87 
106 














102 101 
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104 105 

































! 1944: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 





1930 101 102 102 
1931 104 105 106 
1932 106 106 108 
1933 105 105 107 
1934 104 105 106 
1935 101 103 102 
1936 103 107 105 
1937 107 111 108 
1938 111 114 110 


112 


107 107 
113 112 
115 114 
112 111 
09 109 
105 106 
105 105 
103 102 
108 108 
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4,716 | 2,042 | 6,758 
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Bulgaria. Annual fi 


ages of the figures for Jan. 
gures: 


Denmark. Annual 







: up to 1933, averages of the figures for June and Dec.; from 1934 onwards, aver- 
and July; monthly figures: Jan. and July, averages. s 
averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month in 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 





Europes (cont.) 
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Estonia France Northern Ireland 





JB, | ¥ of ec: 
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Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
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1Mar. ! Apr. * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates of the four preceding series. 
* Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. * Ministry si ikabene. * London and Cambridge Economic Service. 
France. Metals: annual figures: averages. Industries: anoual figures: Oct. of each year. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 





Europe (cont.) 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 
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Persons cov’d ° ws . 417,000 oa 1,526,636) 44,716 


1 Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette. * Oct. * . & 4 Average of Jan. and July figures. § Jan. * Including 
Northern Territories and Subcarpathia. 7 Including Eastern a and Transylvania. * Based on weekly 
rates of w: for a full-time week assuming no change in normal hours. * Sept. ™” Average of Mar. and Sept. 


figures. ™ Mar. 


























STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 





Europg (cont.) 
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1M ages calculated by the I.L.O.: daily rates of wages divided by normal hours day. * Series calcu- 
lated by the Ilo. weighted oveneams of the rates for men and women. # Jan.-June. 4 Mar. 
Lithuania. Annual figures: up to 1933, June of each year; from 1934 onwards, July of each year. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
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Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
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Persons covered 34,900 10,400 78,600 


JBarnings of persons injured or killed in industrial accidents. * Earnings according to semi-annual wage &- 
quiry. * June. ‘Oct. § Jan.-June. 























STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (concl.) 
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1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted av: 
the I.L.O.: index numbers of weekly rates of 
Axusirelie. Annual figures: averages; mon 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Datly, weekly or monthly earnings 
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wages are net calculated on the money wages given above but 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Dasly, weekly or monthly earnings (cont. ) 
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284 STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 





























































































































- 
Europ (cont.) 
: Great Britain and Hun- . } 
Estonia France hesticmen Unaitennl one Ireland Italy 
—_——_—_—_—_— | 
Date | 
Industries, etc. Indus- || \i.e, ind., transp.e, com. Indus- Indus- Indus- | 
tries tries tries tries, etc.) 
M. | Ww. | M. W. || M. W. M. | Ww. | nt. Wil M. W. M. W. M. W. | 
Weekly Weekly! Weekly Daily W eekly |}Monthly®) 
Money wages 
E. Kr.| E.Kr.| E. Kr. s. d.}s. djs. d Pengo 
1929 19.02 | 10.92 | 15.82 ° ° ° ° 5.15 * ° 
1930 19.32 | 10.95 | 15.82 ° ° ° ° 5.02 ° . 
1931 17.23 | 10.22 | 14.42 ° ° ° ° 4.71 ° ° 
1932 15.28 | 9.56 | 12.99 ° ° ° ° 4.34 * * 
1933 14.70 | 9.52 | 12.68 ° ° ° ° 4.13 * ° 
1934 15.17 | 9.84 | 13.25 ° ° ° ° 4.03 * ° 
1935 16.45 | 10.51 | 14.21 ° ° ° ° 3.89 ° ° 
1936 18.00 | 11.22 | 15.20 ° ° ° ° 3.90 ° ° 
1937 19.58 | 11.95 | 16.89 ° ° ° ° 3.97 ° ° 
1938 20. 12.45 | 18.01 ° 69 O78] 32 62| 53 33] 4.27 * e | 
1939 22.28 | 13.49 | 19.27 ° ° ° ° 4.388 ° e | 
1940 _ — — ° 89 07) 38 113/ 69 23|| 4.797 ° ° 
1941 — _ — ° 99 5%| 43 112] 75 108 — ° ° 
1942 — _ — . 111 53} 54 28) 85 28 — * * 
1943 — — — ° 121 34] 62 23} 93 78 _ * ° 
1944: Mar. | -- _ - ° 123 8] 63 9) 95 7 ° ° ° | 
June i] — _— — ° — an sie oe oe e 
Sept. — —_ — © 124 4°] 64 391 96 8 ° ° . 
Dec. | — _ == ° | * ° . * ° ° 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 | 100 100 100 nd = od ’ 100 ° 100" | 
1930 | 102 100 100 100 ° ° ° 97 * 95 
1931 || 91 94 91 97 ° . . 91 . 87 
1932 | 80 88 82 88 ° ° ° 84 * BS | 
1933 | 97 87 80 90 . . ° 80 * 85 
1934 80 90 84 89 ° ° ° 78 ° 81 | 
1935 | 86 96 90 87 ° ° ° 76 ° 74 
1936 | 95 103 96 103 * ° ° 76 ° 78 | 
1937 103 109 | 107 8 ° . ° 77 : 90 | 
1938 | 109 114 114 124 100? 100? 100? 83 * 4 
1939 } 417 124 122 — ° ° ° 85¢ 100* 101" 
1940 j= -- o — 129% 130% 1298 937 103" ° 
1941 | -— _ - 143 1444 | 135% | 1428 _ 105° . 7 
1942 ;}— — = — 1613 1673 1603 — 106° ° 
1943 ;— -- — 1763 1913 176 — 117° - 4 
1944: Mar. | _ _ _ ° 179 | 1964 | 1798 . 124 . | 
June ou = = ° ae wae ie ° . ° | 
Sept. — — —_ ° 1804 1983 1823 ° 129 ° | 
Dec. } om —_ = * . e . *. o . 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 100 100 ° ° ° ° 100 . 100” 
1930 (114) 113) } (112) 100 ° ° ° (108) . 99 
1931 (106) 109) | (107) 100 . ° ° (106) * 100 
1932 (100) | (109) | (102) 98 ° . 4 (101) . 102 
1933 (103) | (116) | (107) 103 ° ° ° (103) ° 107 
1934 (107) | (121) | (113) 106 ° ° ° (103) . 108 
1935 (115) | (128) | (119) 111 ° ° ° (97) * 97 
1936 (113) | (123) | (115) 120 ° ° ° (92) ° 94 
1937 (116) £123) (120) 115 ° ° ° (88) ° 100 
1938 (116) 121) | (121) 107 100? 100? 100? (94) ° 96 
1939 (123) (129) (128) — ° e ° (98)¢ 106* 1034 
1940 — — — _— 1083 109% 108? (99)? 8g ° 
1941 — — _ — 1133 1063 1123 — 82? ° 
1942 — — a -- 125% 129? | 1238 _ 769 . 
1943 — — _ _ 138% | 150% | 138? — 72° ° 
1944: Mar. ~ — _ ° 130 | 1538 | 1396 ° 72 e | 
June = = -- ° —_ -— — ° ° ° 
Sept. — — _— ° 1463 161% 1473 ° 75 ° 
Dec. — — — * e Py ° ° . « 
Persons || 35,000 | 15,000 | 50,000 ° _ — | 6,000, |! 289,000 * 1,526,636 
covered 000 















































1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly rates multiplied by hours actually worked per week. *% Oct. * July. 
‘Jan. * Including juveniles. ‘* Including the Northern Territories and Subcarpathia. 7’ Excluding Eastern 
Territories and Transylvania. *Sept. * Average of Mar. and t. Series calculated by the I.L.O.: 
hourly earnings multiplied by hours actually worked per month. 1 Mar. 
ta France. Annual figures: averages (for details, see table a) 




















STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 



































































































































































































inal Europe (cont.) 
| . . " 
of | = 4 Poland aes Sweden Switzerland 
— } 
"a | ’ M.,ind., Ind. 
ete. | Date Mi., || transp..!/ 7 aus. || (some Mines’, industries, Industries, some transp., | 
canned indus- com., : agr. oc., transp., com com.. etc } 
. | tries local tries |/ transp., = , Bei 
abd auth. com.) 
hly* | M. sk.| M. x 
| M. M. W. || M. W. [| M. W. M. Ww. M. W. Iisemi-sk.| unsk. M. W. 
_— Daily |} Daily: || Weekly|] Mthly. Weekly Daily 
| 
f Money wages ae 
, Kr. FI. Zi Kr Kr Kr. Frs Frs Frs. 
, 1929 11.75 4.20 - © 59.63 | 34.19 | 52.98 12.45 9.85 6.45 ° 
. 1930 11.80 4.23 e ° 61.66 | 34.50 | 55.10 || 12.57 9.90 | 6.36 ° 
: ' 1931 11.26 4.22 e ° 57.41 | 32.70 | 50.95 12.62 9.97 6.36 ® 
> 1932 11.48 || 4.07 || 29.60 ° 56.48 | 32.28 | 50.46 || 12.92 | 10.35 | 6.54] * 
: | 1933 11.31 3.92 || 28.01 ° $4.73 | 32.69 | 49.16 || 12.73 | 10.08 | 6.32 ° 
> | 1934 11.34 3.77 26.74 ° 56.10 | 32.57 | $0.11 12.75 | 10.00 6.46 . 
» | 1935 11.34 3.64 26.96 ° 57.63 | 33.65 | 51.54 12.39 9.73 6.36 ° 
. J f 1936 11.71 3.54 || 27.30 ° 59.62 | 34.64 | 52.99 || 12.12] 9.51 6.11 ° 
. i 1937 12.59 3.52 || 29.30 ° 61.48 | 35.40 | 54.75 || 11.90 | 9.69] 6.24 ° 
“! 1938 13.82 3.54 — e 64.75 | 36.69 | 57.40 || 12.11 | 9.58] 6.34 ° 
_ f 1939 14.04 3.56 _ ° 67.19 | 38.85 | 59.82 || 12.20 | 9.69] 6.21 ° 
i 1940 15.16 3.70 _— ° 72.10 | 42.40 | 64.49 || 12.62 | 9.95 | 6.34 ° 
1941 a 3.93 - ° 77.13 | 45.45 | 68.56 || 13.34 | 10.75 6.97 ° 
— | 1942 _ — _ . 83.24 | 49.48 | 74.50 || 14.68 | 12.09] 7.76 . 
. 1943 -- — -- ° 87.56 | 52.32 | 78.58 || 16.03 | 13.22] 8.55 . 
ad 1944: Mar. . _ . o + oe aa _ _ * * 
- | | : June ° ° . ® . . . . 
Sept. * ° * ° . . . . . } . . 
| Dec. ° * . . ° * . — — | — 
00" | . Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) oa eae 
. 1929 106 || 100 . 100 |; 100 | 100 | 100 |; 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 
85 | 1930 100 101 96 103 101 104 | 101 i01 99 100 
os | | 1931 96 100 ° 85 96 96 9% || 101 101 99 101 
81 | | 1932 98 97 100 69 95 94 95 100 100 100 100 
74 | 1933 96 93 95 63 92 96 93 99 97 97 08 
783 | 1934 97 90 90 62 94 95 95 99 07 99 98 
90 | 1935 97 87 91 61 97 98 97 96 04 97 96 
4 | 1936 100 84 2 62 100 101 100 o4 92 93 93 
oi" 1937 107 84 99 66 103 104 103 92 | 94 9s 93 
. | 1938 118 84 — 67 109 107 108 94 | 93 97 04 
e | 1939 119 85 — 69 113 114 113 94 | 94 95 o4 
. | 1940 129 88 — 82 121 124 122 98 | 96 97 96 
. | 1941 — 94 — — 129 133 129 103 104 107 104 
| 1942 — _ — — 140 145 141 114 | «117 119 115 
° 1943 -- — -- — 147 153 148 124 | 128 131 126 
rs | 1944: Mar * « . _— ° * > . 7 . . 
« . une *. . ° ae e *. e a 7 
. Sept. = * . =—_ o e oe . * 7 >. 
ec. eo se oO aa e s . = | — = 
oom Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1920 = 100) ee onl Un ams 
99 1929 100 100 . 100 100 | 100 | 100 100 100 100 loo 
|00 1930 104 (105) es (107) 106 104 107 103 102 101 102 
102 1931 104 (112) ° (116) 103 102 103 109 109 | 106 108 
107 1932 109 (115) 100 (111) 102 102 103 100 100 100 100 
108 | 1933 109 (112) (105) (111) 101 106 102 104 103 102 103 
97 1934 108 (108) (108) (116) 103 104 104 106 103 106 105 
94 1935 106 (107) (114) || (110) 104 106 105 103 101 105 103 
100 1936 107 $107) (119) || (108) 108 109 108 100 98 09 00 
96 1937 107 103) (119) || (106) 106 107 106 93 94 96 94 
103"! 1938 114 (102) — (102) 110 108 109 04 93 08 95 
1939 114 (102) — (92) 112 112 112 94 94 05 04 
7 1940 106 (96) -- _ 104 107 105 89 8s | 8o as 
° 1941 — -— — = 99 101 99 82 83 | 8s 83 
° 1942 _ _ “= 99 103 100 a1 &4 &s &3 
a | 1943 — -- -- _ 103 108 104 85 87 80 86 
ad 1944: Mar. e e . — ° ° © . . o . 
bd June . o * ae e ° ° 
s Sept. ° oe * a o ° . . . . . 
Dec. _ 2 . — . . . a -_ — a= 
16,636 |__| 
pe — |/1,505,000 a — |} 428,000] 91,000] 558,000|| 6,000 | 6,000 | 1,000 | 14,000 
July. 
stern 
L.O.: 1 Insurance statistics (accidents). * Series calculated by the 1.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for men 





and women. 
[tow Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 
Annual figures: one pay period (generally a week) in the month of Aug. in each year. 
Rumania. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for Jan., Apr., 14 and Oct. 
Sweden. Annual figures: averages; from 1939 to 1931, wey ~~ figures 
Switseriand. Annual figures: averages; from 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily earnings are no longer 
strictly comparable with those for prevrous years owing to a change in method. 

















STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (concl.) 





























































































































Europ (concl.) OCEANIA 
Czecho- 
p ne ve U.S.S.R. Yugoslavia New Zealand 
Croatia & 
Agr., ind., Slovenia Ind., 
Date some = : some a 
transp., Mi., industries Mi. ind. transp., 
com., etc. tr.. com. com. 
M. W. || M.W. | M.w. || M.w. | M. Ww. | w. | M. 
Daily! Daily Monthly Monthly Daily* Weekly 
Money wages 
Ké Rbis. Rbls. Dinars Dinars d. s. d. 
1929 19.11 3.07 77.06 ° 26.32 6 39 «66 ° 
1930 19.13 3.55 82.59 1,143 26.56 6 37. 7 ° 
1931 18.66 4.11 96.10 1,137 26.19 2 35 il S 
1932 17.73 4.88 115.42 1,042 24.58 0 3406C«@ ° 
1933 16.72 5.18 126.08 988 23.22 8 33. 3 © 
1934 16.30 5.94 147.30 999 22.24 6 32 0 ° 
1935 15.93 7.55 186.75 890 21.65 11 31 64 ° 
1936 16.18 9.23 225.58 || 909 21.66 5 32 1 ° 
1937 17.09 10.15 242.46 950 22.71 9 37 6 S 
1938 17.71 a _- l 973 23.64 6 38 C4 ° 
1939 || 18.928 | —_ ~ | 1,000 24.28 5 |41 7 ° 
1940 | = } _ as | 1,1518 27.778 9 44 #10 ° 
1941 -- — _ — — 10 | 49 #1 " 
1942 — — — — -- 8 | 53 2 ° 
1944: Mar. — bd . nm — ° . . 
June as ° . pom = ° * . 
Sept -- ° ° | _ —_ ° ° ° 
Dec — e ° | om ae ° ° . 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 1 
1929 100 100 100 - 100 100 
1930 100 116 107 100 101 95 
1931 98 134 125 100 106 91 
1932 93 159 150 91 93 88 
1933 88 169 164 86 88 84 
1934 85 193 191 79 84 81 
1935 83 246 242 78 82 79 
1936 85 301 293 80 82 81 
1937 89 331 315 8&3 86 95 
1938 93 -— 353t 8&5 90 97 
1939 993 —_— _ 8&7 92 105 
1940 _ — _ 101° 1065 113 
1941 — _— —_— _ -—- 124 
1942 _— — —_— _— _— 135 
1944: Mar -- ° ° -- _— ° 
June — ° ° _ —_ . 
Sept _— * * onm — . 
Dec ~ . ° = = ° 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 
1929 100 ° ° 6 100 100 
1930 (102) ° ° 100 (110) 97 
1931 (104) ° ° 100 (114) 101 
1932 (101) va ° 99 (115) 105 
1933 (96) ° © 06 (111) 106 
1934 (95) ° ° 106 (112) 101 
1935 (90) ° ° 96 (111) 95 
1936 (91) ° - 95 (111) 94 
1937 (95) ° “ 92 (110) 103 
1938 (94) a - 92 (104) 102 
1939 (94)? > ° 97 (102) 107 
1940 — ° ° — (90)5 111 
1941 —- ° ° —— -- 116 
1942 — ° ° — —_ 122 
1944: Mar. = ° . — -— ° 
June _ ° ° eo a ° 
Sept. po ° e ae ites ° 
Dec. -- ° ° — — S 
pt 1,363,341 6,722,000 —_ 707,435 30,000 






































1 Insurance statistics (sickness). ? Jan.-June. * First two quarters. ‘ Insurance statistics (sickness and acci- 
dents). § Jan.-Nov. * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for men and women. 
Czechoslovakia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. From 1939, the data refer to the territory of Bohe- 
mia-Moravia only. 
Yugoslavia. Monthly earnings: annual figures: Dec. of each year; monthly figures: averages. Daily earno- 
ings: annual and monthly figures: averages. 
New Zealand. Annual figures: a week nearest to 31 Mar. of each year. 
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Unemployment, Employment and Hours of Work 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for publica- 
tion at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on labour 
conditions in different countries, the statistics of unemployment, 
employment and hours of work are given in this issue. 


The tables show statistics of: 


I. Unemployment in general; 
II. Employment in general: indices of numbers employed; 


III. Industrial employment: (a) indices of numbers employed; 
(6) indices of total hours worked; 


IV. Hours of work in industry: (a) hours actually worked 
per worker; (b) percentage distribution of workers by hours worked. 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1943-44 
(tables VI, VIII and XI). 


For further information on the scope and method of these 
statistics, see the January 1945 issue of the Review: ‘‘Statistics, 
Explanatory Notes’’, pp. 119-128. 


For other topics in labour statistics, see the July number for 
statistics of cost of living and food prices, to appear next in the 
October issue; and the present number for statistics of wage rates 
and earnings, to appear next in the December issue. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: ‘figures do not exist’. 

The sign — signifies: ‘figures not yet received”. 

The sign ¢ signifies: “‘provisional figures’’. 

The sign ° signifies: “covering men only”’. 

The sign * signifies: “figure revised since the previous issue”’. 

The sign © signifies: ‘economic group represented by a few branches only”. 





The sign between two figures of a series signifies a change in method 
or scope such that figures above and below the line are no longer strictly 
comparable. 


Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 
Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 


Figures within brackets: series subject to certain reservations (see the January 
issue of the Review: ‘Statistics, Explanatory Notes’’). 







































































































































































Industrial Conference Board. 
over estimated economic labour force. 
registered with <= correspondents. 


8 Aug.-Dec. 


1935, oe Nl ee. Saar Territory. 


« American Federation of Labor. Bureau of the Census. ‘* Excess of employment 

7Mar.-Dec. * Jan.-June. ° Since 1936, including applications for work 
” Jan.-Nov. "The monthly figures relate to the Ist of the following month. 
% Since 31 July 1933, not including persons employed in labour camps. "Since Mar. 


Apr.-Dec. 
%* Before Apr. 1938, applicants for work registered. ™ Average of nine months. 


288 TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
AMERICA 
Canada United States Chile Mexico 
Vv vI 
Date be ¥ Vv VI 
| Appli- Unemployed (estimated) : Appli- | 
Unemployed cants for oO |; cants for ee 
(estimated) work x" in active work ployed 
registered|| N-I-C.B.4) A.F.L. B.C. file registered || (estim'd) 
&, % % 
1929 107 ,000 4.2 14,996 0.9 3.9 * * . » 7 
1931 442 ,000 17.4 69 719 14.2 17.4 ° . 29 345 287 462 
1933 646 ,000 26.5 81 809 23.4 26.4 . * 71,80S |} 275 '774 | 
1934 $21 ,000 20.6 88 ,888 19.1 22.5 ° . 30 ,055 234 "538 
1935 483 ,000 19.0 8&4 050 i7.6 20.8 . 7 449 841 10,673 |} 191/371 | 
1936 430 ,000 16.7 90 .133 14.2 18.2 . 7,705 ,270 6,474 || 186.904 | 
1937 337 ,000 12.5 88 516 12.2 15.8 . 5,154 ,838 3,203 |] 180/128 | 
1938 407 ,000 15.1 105 ,236 18.4 20.5 . 7 ,404 ,187 4,578 209 ,332 
1939 386 ,000' 14.1! 103 ,739 16.4 18.7 ° 6 ,240 ,417 9 416 198 593 
1940 281,700") 10.1% | 100,417 14.1 16.9 |7,298,0007 |5 316.437 8,551 184,274 | 
1941 : bd 53 ,663 6.1 _ 5,012,500 |4 804 813 4,117 180 583 
1942 . . 65 667 || —1.0¢ — |2,382,000 |4 |546,1438 2,523 || 158.076 
1943 ° ad 73 677 —11.48 —_ 1,070,000 . 3.619 
1944 ° ° 64 929 —12.49 842,000 . —_ | 
1944: July . | . 60 ,875 15.16 _ 1,000,000 * 4 480 } 
Aug. . * 57,201 — 14,88 — 840,000 . 4(310r 
Sept. ° | . 60 ,198 — 15.38 -- 780,000 * 4,094 
Oct. ° ° 65 ,183 — 14.68 _ 030,000 . 4 ,200t 
Nov. . ° 72,471 —13.1¢ — 680,000 . 4, 100t 
Dec. . . 69,609 || —11.48 — 680,000 . 4 100t | 
1945: Jan. : ‘ 86 614 —9.58 -- 840,000 * 4/100t 
Feb. e * 85 ,983 —9.78 _ 880,000 . 4,100T 
Mar. bd ° 80,211 — 10.6% _ 830,000 . 4,100T 
April ° ° 76,288 —11.8¢ — 770,000 * 4,200T 
May ° ° 71,724 —_ _ 730,000 * pia 
June : : _ — —  |1,089,000 . — 
Persons cov. 2 986 | °*® 56,084 | $4,286] 51,900 ° ° ° 
(thousands) ! \ 
|| ASIA Evrorg 
| Nether- Germany 
lands Japan" Palestine 
en Indies Old territory | Austria | Total 
VI Iv Vv 
pplicants nem- 
| Appl Unemployed uv 
for work nemp' nt ployed Unemployed (registered) 
registered (estimated) (registered) 
% % 
1929 © ° ° 1,898,604 9.3 192,062 ° 
1931 | 6, °1 2 422,755 6.1 ° 4,519,704 23.3 300,223 ° 
1932 |} 10,922 485,681 6.8 ° 5,575,492 30.1 377,894 . 
1933 14,571 408,710 $.6 ° 4,804,428 26.3 405,740 . 
1934 15,784 372,941 5.0 ° 2,718,30914 14, 914 370,210 . 
1935 17,398 356,044 4.6 ° 2,151,039% 11.64 348,675 . 
1936 22,6919 338,365 4.3 ° 1,592,655 8.3 349,663 ° 
1937 22,978 295,443 3.7 ° 912,312 4.6 320,961 . 
1938 18,842 237,371 3.0 ° 429,461 2.1 244,78816 ° 
1939 19,466 212,000T ° 21,0452 ° ° bd 284,132") 
1940 18,603 ° ° 24,791 * . . ° 
1941 15,636" ° * 15,377 * * | * * 
1942 _ ° ° 5,915 ° ° e . 
1943 — ° ° 3 591% ° ° . ° 
1944 am» . *. 4 ,299 * . . . 
1944: July — ° ° 3 ,249r ° ° bd ° 
Aug. -- . * 3 ,597r ° . bd ° 
Sept. ae * ° 3 ,566r * ° ° ° 
Oct. _ ° ° 4 ,560r ° ° ° ° 
Nov. —- ° * 5 ,004r ° . | ° ° 
Dec. -- ° ° 4 ,934r . ° ° ° 
1945: Jan. — ° ° 5 ,149r ° ° ° ° 
Feb. _— ° ° 4 323 ° ° ° ° 
Mar. — *. * 3 443 * . *. . 
April —_— * *. a * * . . 
May — ° . ==. . . * . 
June == * * am * . oe . 
Persons cov. ° . . 
(theussaded 8,172 60 22,090 
I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. , 
Il. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. Vv. Employment exchange statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. 
1Since Sept. 1939, including previously unemployed wage earners who have enlisted. * Jan.-Oct. # Nationa! 




















Mexico 


VI 
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158 ,076 





Total 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 


Hil. 


month. 


* Public relief fund statistics. 


‘From 


" Jan.-Nov. 


excludi 
" Since 





12Nine months. 





13 Including casuals. 
ag men in attendance at Government training centres who 
ar. 1942, excluding men classified as unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment and women unsuitable 


for normal full-time employment. 


5, 


II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. 
Trade union fund returns. 

1 Daily average during the month. 
§ Percentage of total possible workin 
® Since Jan. 193 


IV. Trade union returns. 


¥- Employment exchange statistics. 


. ia) estimates. 

2 Estimates. * Listed unemployed. ‘ Daily average during full week in the 
days of insured workers during the month. 
the figures relate to the last week entirely included in the month. 
uly 1932 onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. 
“4 Including agriculture. 


% Jan. 


* Jan.-Sep 


* New series; July-Dec. 


t. and Nov. 
t. “Since July 1940, 
were unemployed when they entered the centres. 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 289 
Europe (cont.) 
Belgium Denmark | Spain | | Finland 
Date I I Vv Vv Vv 
Applicants 
Unemployed'| Daysof Unemployed | a Unemployed 
(insured) |unemploym't® (tr. saints) oes werk Unemployed (registered) 
| registered 
%, & } it 
1929 13 ,0008 1.9 42 817 13.5 44 581 ° | 3 877 
| 1931 110 ,0008 14.5 $3,019 17.9 59 430 ° | 11 495 
1933 210 ,0008 20.5 97 478 28.8 121,115 e ! 17 ,139 
1934 235 0008 23.4 81 ,756 22.1 97 S95 | 621 ,819 1! 10 011 
1935 210 927 21.7 76,195 19.7 92,406 || 696,990 | 7,163 
1936 154 ,038 16.2 78 ,669 19.3 93,261 | ad | 4.796 
1937 125 ,929 13.1 95 ,103 21.9 108 634 | ° i] 3 695 
1938 173 ,913 17.6 97 136 21.4 112 ,050 ° 3,602 
1939 195 ,21) 18.8 88 ,924 18.4 102 ,066 | $26,169 || 3,300 
1940 _ -- 119 593 23.9 133,358 | ad 3,955 
1941 122 ,3598 “an 43 4768 ve 48 S018 450,014 | 3,384 
1942 — —_ 48 ,968 9.1 53,171 294 ,529 | 1,56! 
1943 — — 34,271 6.3 38,462 225,493 | 923 
1944 — = -- 4.6 — \} 
| 1944: July _ 10,710 1.9 11.536 || 151,985 || 500t 
Aug. : aaa ah 1-9 = 157/393 | 557 
Sept. _ — 3.4 — 154/837 | 917 
Oct. — — — 4.1 — | 1.533 
Nov. - a 4.7 -— | 7 509 
Dec. -—— _— — 8.4 - i 9 345 
1945: Jan. 293 ,6034 — — 10.3 — i] -- 
Feb. 219, 0894 _ _ 11.6 — ! 
Mar. = _ —— | aes | 
April 125 ,627¢ _ as 9.1 a ~ 
May _ _ _ 8.7 123 ,000T | | — 
= June == a — —_ — Ht | = 
Persons cov. ee k 
(thousands) 1 ,000T 553 - | 3 | 4 
Europe (cont.) 
F Great Britain . : 
rance and Northern Ireland Great Britain 
Date v I Vv 
Unemployed Applications Unemployed (insured, per cent.) ee wm 
(on relief) for work 
registered Wholly'? | Tempor. Total Wholly? | Tempor. 
% % % 
1929 928 10 ,052 8.2 > 10.4 95 ,593 264 911 
1931 56,112 75215 16.7 416 21.3 2,049 '710 | 579 ‘851 
1933 276 ,033* 307 ,844 16.4 3.5 19.9 2 ,070 ,046 450 ,570 
1934 345 ,033 376 ,320 13.9 2.8 16.7 1,795 437 | 363 ,794 
1935 426 ,931 465 ,875 13.1 2.4 15.5 1 730,194 | 306 ,228 
1936 431 ,897 475 ,272 11.2 1.9 13.1 1 ,507 ,979 246 ,996 
1937 350 ,333 379 ,095 9.3 1.5 10.5% 1 ,283 ,523 200 ,876 
1938 375 ,742 408 ,024 10.0" 2.6" 12.6 1 ,418 ,725 371 ,956 
1939 361 ,930” 393 ,952 8.8 1.5 10,3 1 ,297 ,801 215 ,759 
1940 ° * 5.9% 1.1% 7.0% 802 ,921% 160 ,615 
1941 337 ,000 376 ,500" ° a ° 292 ,402 57 ,403 
1942 105 ,000 119 ,800"? s ° ° 112 394" 6 ,003 
1943 — — * . * 80 ,007 1 ,569 
1944 _ -— * ° * 73,574 | 925 
1944: July —_— —_ ° ° ° 62 ,598 599 
Aug. — = . . * s * 
Sept. = om * * * . * 
Oct. — —_ ° . * 80 041 1,029 
Nov. au» aa + * *. -_ . 
Dec. am a= - * * o . 
1945: Jan. _- — . . . 96 ,125 2,595 
Feb. — -- sd ° . ° . 
Mar. am —_— . . . . . 
April _ _ ° ° ° 89 783 696 
May a= au» * a . . 
June _— _— ° ° ° S ° 
| Persons cov. . ° . 
| (thousands) 16.08 



































































































































290 TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 
Europg (cont.) 
Hungary Ireland Italy Latvia Lithuania 
Date Vv I Vv 5 Vv Vv 
Applications Applicants Applicati 
for work Unemployed tor werk Wholly heouk Unemployed | 
registered (insured) registered || unemployed || registered registered | 
& | 
1929 __15,173 ° a 20 ,702 300 ,786 5 617 bd | 
1931 $2 ,305! > ° 25 ,230 734 ,454 8 ,709 ° 
1933 60 ,595 . ° 72 ,4728 1 ,018 ,955° 8 156 ° 
1934 52 ,157 ° S 103 ,671 963 ,677 4,972 ad 
1935 52 ,048 . . 119 ,498 ¢ 4,825 3,780 | 
1936 $2,114 ° ° 99 ,272 ° 3,851 3,533 | 
1937 48 359 ° ° 81 ,760 ° 3,014 3,144 | 
1938 47 426 aad - 88 ,714 ° 2 ,164 2,618 | 
1939 | 48 348 55 ,165 15.6 93 ,074 S 2 484 1 893° 
1940 | 43 ,684 54 ,677 15.5 84 ,054 ° . ° | 
1941 48 892 50 ,967 14.6 74 ,656 ° ° ° 
1942 | 35, 48 ,846 14.2 76 .887 ° * . 
1943 || 25 ‘92919 || 41,194 12.5 66 8844 ° . ° 
1944 1 — 36 ,263 11.2 59 ,047 . . * 
1944: July i] 34,779 10.8 46,453 ° ° ° j 
Aug. | - 34 ,077 10.6 45 ,250 ° ° ° 
Sept. _ 32 '350 10.1 44/419 ° . . 
| Oct. | 32 935 10.2 48 ,128 a ° bd 
| Nov. i 35 ,232 11.0 70 ,548 ° ° bd 
Dec. ~— 33 ,792 10.5 67,1 ° ° ° 
| 1945: Jan. | — 39 599 12.3 75 ,795 ° ° ° 
Feb. ~- 40 ,387 12.6 77 ,496 ° ° ° | 
Mar. — 36 529 11.4 68 ,529 e e ° 
April | — 36 ,034 11.2 65 ,777 ° ad ° 
May | —_— 35 ,574 11.1 61 ,604 © ° e | 
June — 29 ,858 9.3 43 ,275 ag ° ° } 
Persons covered ° 330 e e e e 
(thousands) 
Europe (cont.) 
Norway Netherlands Poland"! 
Ill Vv II® Vv Vv 
Date 
Days of | Wholly = 
Unemployed Unem- Unemployed unem- unem- Applications 
(trade unionists) ployed (insured) ployment| ployed for work 
(regist'd) * regist'd registered 
% % % % 
1929 5 ,902 15.4 19 ,089 24 ,300 7.1 5.9 e 129 ,450 4.9 
1931 e 22.3 28 ,027 82 ,800 18.1 14.8 138 ,231 299 ,502 12.6 
1933 16 ,588 33.4 36 ,703 163 ,000 31.0 26.9 322 ,951 249 ,660 11.9 
1934 15 ,963 30.7 36 ,876 160 ,400 32.1 28.0 332 ,772 342 ,166 16.3 
1935 14,783 25.3 | 36,776 || 173,700] 36.3 31.7 | 384,691 || 381,935 | 16.78 
1936 13 ,267 18.8 33 ,517 169 ,387 36.3 32.7 414,512 367 ,327 15.6 
1937 16 ,532 20.0 29 ,881 137 ,674 29.2 26.9 368 ,909 75 ,088 14.6 
1938 19 ,230 22.0 30 ,296 134 ,304 27.2 25.0 353 ,646 347 ,509 12.7 
1939 16 ,789 18.3 | 28,251 |] 112,612 | 21.7 19.9 | 253,261")| 414,584") 14.17 
1940 _ 23.1 29 ,0997 117 ,145 22.9 19.8 197 ,886 * s ° 
1941 _ -— 19 ,184f _ _ _ 117 ,814 ° “ 
1942 _ — _ _ — _ 74 ,600 e ° 
1943 — - - — — _ 20 ,313 ° 
1944: July —_— _ _ _ _ = 8 ,000T ° ° 
Aug. _ _ _ _ _ _ _— ° ° 
Sept. -- -- = — — a= — ° ° 
Oct. — — _ _ _ _ _ ° 
Nov. —_ — —_ — — — — ° ° 
Dec. — — _ _— _ _ _ ° ° 
1945: Jan. _— — _ - ad — _ ° ° 
Feb. =- -- —_ = -—— _ — * ° 
Mar. _ _ _- _ —_ _— — ° . 
April _ _ _ _ _— —_ —_ ° ” 
May ~_ —_ _ _ -_ — —— : 
June _ —_ —_ _ - _ _ ° . 
Persons covered, ° 3 ° 7 
(thousands) | 95 238 2.978 











I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 


II. 
III. 


1933, me em exchange statistics, 


1940, 


* Days of unemployment, as a percentage of the total possi! 


Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. 
Trade union fund returns. 
Since Jan. 1930, including non-fee-charging i-e employment agencies. 
§ Extended series. 4‘ From Jan. 1943, middle of mon 
* During 1939, excluding 
of the month ;finciluding persons employed on public works. 
ible working days of ins 
Since Jan. 1939, including the territory 


ae ee 


IV. Trade union returns. 
V. Employment exchange statistics. 


VI. 


” Since Apr. 1939, excluding persons employed on special relief works. 


of Silesia beyond the Olza. 


pulsory social insurance schemes. 


Official estimates. 


2 Average for eleven months. 
1933, social insurance fund statistics; since July 
eterritory of Klaipeda (Memel). 
* Excluding agriculture. Weekly averages. 
ured workers during the month. 


7 Since Jan. 


1 Jan.-June. ™ Since 1935, percentage based on the number of persons covered by com- 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 








Europe (cont.) 








































































































Portugal Rumania Sweden Switzerland 
a ‘ 
Dete Vv Vv IV Vv l/Il Vv 
Unem: Unem: entede Applica. Unemployed (insured) ew 
y . unioni s , 
(registered) || (registered) Cs. GE for relief || Wholly | Partially | Ousted 
} 
% & 
1929 ° 7,449 32 ,621 10.2 10,212 1.8 1.7 8,131 
1931 ° 35 ,737 64 815 16.7 ,540 5.9 12.1 24 ,208 
1933 25 ,255 29 ,060 97 ,316 23.4 164,773 10.8 8.5 67 ,867 
1934 34,711 17 ,253 d 18.0 114 ,802 9.8 6.1 65 440 | 
1938 42 ,315 13 ,778 81 ,385 15.1 61 ,581 11.8 5.9 82 468 
1936 43 ,057 13 ,549 71 ,884 12.6 35 ,601 13.2 $3.3 93 ,009 
1937 ,240 10 ,851 67 ,351 10.8 18,213 10.0 2.5 71,130 
1938 ° 7,271 74 ,582 10.9 16,189 8.6 4.5 65 ,583 
1939 ° 5 ,989 71 4672 9.2 17 ,556 6.5 2.9 40 324 
1940 ° 3,192 99 ,201 11.8 13 ,367 3.1 2.1 16 ,374 
1941 ° 861 85 ,018 11.3 22 ,219 2.0 & 10 ,550 
1942 ° 6.067! || 56,938 7.5 12 ,306 1.9 2.0 10 675 
1943 . 6 ,071 43 ,950 $.7 7 ,081 1.4 1.5 7,846 | 
1944 ° — — 4.9 11,255 1.6 1.7 8,380 | 
1944: July . _ 22 ,360 2.8 7,313 0.5 11 3,862 | 
Aug. ° — 21 885 2.8 6 ,790 0.6 *. 4,244 
Sept. ° —_ 22 ,744 2.9 6 828 0.7 1.5 4 566 
Oct. . on 26 |426 3.3 7 '494 0.8 1.4 5/174 | 
Nov. ° _ 32 ,498 4.1 8 674 1.3 1.4 7,775 | 
Dec. ° — 7 ,980 7.2 11 ,044 3.6 2.0 3,512 | 
1945: Jan. ° _ 52 ,446 6.5r 12 ,O88r 3.0 1.8 25 ,233 
Feb. ° —_ 50 ,161 6.2 12 ,862r 3.2 &, 11 ,024 
Mar. ° —_ 48 ,349r 5.9r 13 ,521 1.3 1.6 6 ,157r | 
April ° — 35 ,773 4.5 12 ,044 0.8 1.2 4,749 | 
May e — — — 10 ,021 0.6 — 4,422 | 
| June ° -- _ -- 0.9 ~ 4 ,000T 
Persons covered o od 218¢ 3? 
(thousands) : 7" nae ; | 
| Europe (concl.) Ocwanta 
i , . . New 
Czechoslovakia Yugoslavia Australia Zealand 
Date | I Vv Vv IV ve" 
| Unemployed on .-r~y Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed 
benefit (tr. unionist) (registered) (registered) (trade unionist) (males)! 
% 46 
1929 23 ,763 , 41 ,630 8 ,370 47 359 11.1 2,895 
| 1931 102 ,179 8.3 291 ,332 9 930 117 ,866 27.4 41 431 | 
| 1933 247 ,613 16.9 738 ,267 15 ,997 104 ,035 25.1 944 
1934 245 ,953 17.4 676 ,994 15 ,647 86 ,865 20.5 39 ,235 | 
1935 235 ,623 15.9 686 ,269 16 ,752 71,823 16.5 38 234 
1936 ’ 13.1 622 ,687 19 ,436 $3,992 12.2 36,890 | 
1937 151 ,167 8.8 408 ,949 21 ,650 41 ,823 9.3 ° | 
1938 161 ,3918 9.18 335 ,518¢ 22,517 40 ,138 8.7 4,757" | 
1939 ° ° 44,080? 24 ,223 45 ,967 9.7 6,422" | 
1940 ° ° ¢ 26 ,724 39,116 | 8.0 4,352 | 
1941 ° ° ° 14 6228 20 ,O13 | te 2 ,023 | 
1942 ° . ° 4 ,758° 9,754 | 1.6 810 | 
1943 1] ° ° bd — 7,545 | 1.1 405 | 
1944 | ° ° * — 8 ,073 1.2 327 | 
i | | 
1944: July ° ° ° _ . . 353. | 
Aug. 1} ° | ° ° _ 7 947 1.2 396 
Sept. ° | ° ° — © | * 398 
Oct. ° Ps ° — * | * 382 
Nov. | ° ° ° -- 7,925 | 1.2 306 
Dec. 5 ° ° — * | bd 368 
1945: Jan. H ° ° ° — ° * 315¢r 
Feb. i ° ° ° — — - 222 
Mar. ° ys ° ~- ° ° 300T 
2 _ * o om > | . - 
Apes : : : = “A - 
June . s o om . > —_ 
Persons covered 7 * . 7 * 
(thousands) a 7827 675 - itil 





























I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 
Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. 
Trade union fund returns. 

1 Since 1942, applications for work. 
4 Number of relief funds (Dec. 1944, units). 
? Bohemia-Moravia; average of 11 months. 
loyment benefits in foree 
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others. 


* Jan.-Aug. 
of 





Apr. 1939, b 


registers of Government labour bureaux. 
sons(approximately 8,000 at the end of 1937). 
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IV. Trade union returns. 


Employment exchange statistics. 
Official estimates. 


? From Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. 
§ Compulsory insurance in certain cantons, voluntary in 
* Since 1941, Croatia. 
1! Upto 1932, number of unemployed (males) remaining on 
1 Excluding persons totally unfit for employment for health or other rea- 


' Local unemployment 


* Jan.-June. 


” Since 














TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 


Indices of numbers employed 
(1929 = 100)! 
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I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics. Ill. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance; 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked 
to a type A series. IV. Estimates. a. Agriculture. m. Mines. 1. Industries. tr. Transport. c. Com- 
munications. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 

1 Except for the series in italics. % Bureau of Labor Statistics. Non-agricultural, including Government, employ- 
ment. # National Industrial Conference Board. ‘4 Since Dec. 1941, including the armed forces. * Bureau of the Census. 
*Mar.-Dec. 7 Central Zone. * May 1938. * Prior to 1943, private manufacturing including chemical extracting 
industry; from 1943, including also building, transport, and Government undertakings. ™ Jan. 1938=100.  ™ Old 
territory. Since Nov. 1935, including the Saar Territory. ™ Jan.-July. “ Jan.-Aug. 18 July 1938 =100. ' Sept.- 
Dec. 1 Since Sept. 1938, Bohemia-Moravia; average for 1939=100. ™% June-Dec. ™Jan.-Nov. ™June. ™ July. 
™ Average of July and Nov. 



























TABLE Ill. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 


(a) Indices of numbers employed 























































































































































































































(1929 = 100) 
Europ APRica AMERICA ASIA 
Union United , P Colombia | Uru 
ie. S. Afr. || Camada |) States Argentina Chile ||(Bogota)|| Mexico guay || Japan 
= my UT array || 2th), || on cy |- ASEH p)| 111 (B)*|| 11 (B)! a III (A)! 
; (A/B)! : (A/B)! (B) Ill (A) (B) (B) (B) | (B) (A)"| 
AMI W.S2 || W.S. w. w. w. w. w. w. || w w. | 
TL. j — j Ee 
= 1929 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 . 100.0 . . |. We 100.0 | 
———__ 1931 97.7 81.4 73.6 ° 97.3 2 ad j © | ° 84.3 | 
100.¢ 1933 108.0 || 69.1 69.2 . 99.8 e | «© fe te 95.9 | 
81.5 1934 130.1 77.0 80.7 . 111.3 > 7 = » ° 109.2 
74.0 1935 146.2 82.9 86.1 ° 124.1 *- 8. ¢ ° |} 118.6 | 
_85.5 1936 160.3 88.3 93.5 ° 133.9 * | ° | 100.0 126.3 | 
90.6" 1937 170.8 97.7 102.6 100.0 144.1 100.0 || ° 100 .0° _ 142.9 
97.2 1938 167.1 94.8 87.3 104.3 | 145.5 105.§ 100.0* || 100.7 112.3 73 | 
104.3 4 1939 164.6 95.9 97.0 108.5 148.2 108.1 90.0 100.4 114.8 173.0 | 
110.9 ; 1940 160.6 112.1 104.3 111.1 145.6 117.9 | 80.3 102.0 | 113.7 178.3 | 
116. 518 1941 165.9 143.8 128.2 117.0 | 150.9 127.6 — || 107.2 || 119.6 182.8 | 
: 1942 170.4 || 176.3 || 149.4 || 124.0 on 133.7 || — |la3z2 |} — 20?'4 
“ 1943 162.9 || 193.6 || 170.4 || 126.1 — 27.0 |} — |} — | — 
. 1944 — 190.8 161.7 _ - 125.6 | i | 
* | 1 
° 1944: July ° 192.1 160.3 134.8 ad 124.0 | _ 1} * i! . 1] | 
Aug. ° 193.2 |} 160.7 || 134.9 ° 124.9 |) — jj - So om 
: Sept. ° 191.0 || 188-7 || 133.2 ° wei — ft e i. /- 4 
. Oct. ne 189.0 156.9 131.5 ° 2.24 —  ® . > om if 
Nov. ° 188.0 155.9 131.3 ° 126.3 |) — | —_ | _ !] - 
ae Dec. © ji isi6 |] 186-2 } ageczt |e |] a26.3 || = | . . - os 
: 1945: Jan. ° 183.6 || 155.3 || 132.9r . 122 7 — fe |e | 
Feb. ° 183.0 155.1 131.0 ° 126.4 ! -_ x. s : ! . 
~ Mar. ° 181.8 153.3 132.0 e . one 1] . . | 
: April ° 179.8 |] 150.2 . || —— eae oe 
e ay sed — 146.9 - ° i _ —_ 1} i - 
pd June ° — _ _ ° i am ; e } ° | ; } 
3 Persons 13.817 y | 
covered -/55 1183 10 ca 241 e 23 | 3 119 | 45 2,995 
21,414 (thousands) : 1 l| 
eRe Asia Europe 
CRANIA| = eT ee ee 
| | i! j | ! , 
om lhe. i| | I! Italy || 
ustra- Pales- Germany* | Den- ! Fin- | France ||G reat Hun- || Ireland |; ——— i| Latvia 
lia | tine H mark || land i} Britain), gary | ecg 
Date — | } ! ————— Scannell —— 
| | | ‘ | 
a | IT1(B) Til (B)? } ray naa) 11a)? | m | oa jun (B) | (a7 | =. 
ea | Ww. w.; s it w. iW w. | ws. |} ow. ws. | w. || ws. ] 
Ss. | a 
} 1929 . 00.0 | 100.0 . 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 
z | 1930 e 7S 94.7 . 87.4 || 100.0 92.5 91.3 ° 97.3 107.5 
0 0” | 1931 . 72.0 83.6 100.0 78.4 91.6 84.5 82.9 ° 88.8 98.3 
- | 1933 . 65.9 | 68.4 || 102.9 84.7 78.0 89.8 73.6 ° 79.2 93.4 
e 1934 . 83.5 76.3 116.0 97.3 75.7 94.5 79.9 ° 82.9 108.4 
* 1935 ° 91.9] 83.5 || 125.8 || 105.4 72.1 96.0 85.9 ° 94.0 || 117.7 
° 1936 ° 100.5 90.0 || 131.5 117.5 73.0 || 102.2 94.7 ° 94.9 || 123.7 | 
° 1937 a 110.87| 97.97|| 138.1 125.2 77.5 110.2 104.0 ° 104.5 135.1 
w= | 1938 100.0 || 117.4 | 105.4 || 138.4 || 129.7 80.7 |} 104.1 || 112.3 ° 110.7 || 144.0 
9. | 1939 2.3 || 122.9 112.381] 52-2 || 122.6 |] &2.2)) 113.0 |) 123.9 || 100.0" || 113.31) 140.6 | 
1940 98 .6 : . 140.4 || 104.1T . ° 129.5 90.2 ° . 
5n . e | 
ao 1941 115.1 ° ° 143.9 \| — . ° 139.2 || 93.7 . | 
se; 1942 136.1 || * ¢ |} 153.3 || — ° ° — 7.5 . . 
a3 1943 — ° ° — - ° ° — 84.9 ° . | 
33 ved — - . ~— - . . - 86.7 * 
9 — o * a= * . 
342 1944: July - . ° ° = . ° ~ . 8.3% - | 
34.5 Aug. - . : . - . : ~ rs | : ° 
~y" Oct. om o * * = s . = . ao . 
a om» e @ s . == . | * . 
= | way — o ; o e . a=» . o . 
= - " e ian e * Jon . 2 ° 
} 1945: — ro > : : _ = : ses . | . - 
| Mar. — o * . e o . — — . . 
Hy —s o . * = @ . a=» . * . 
= oy aa ° ° ° e ° . — ° . e 
| June — oe . - s e *. am» . . . 
Persons 3,037 
= j covered 17 || 3,so0t}  * 184 |} 63¢ || 1,850 |I6,152 || 802 s2 |} }°$55/|| 100 
(thousands) ! | 
yment . : , é 
t : I. Com social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). | II. Compulsory unemployment insur- 
linked ance statistics. II. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance; III (B). 
Com- Representative sample of establishments; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type 
A series. IV. stimates. W. Wage earners. 5S. Salaried =e. 
nploy 1 Excluding building. * Europeans only. # Including mines. * May 1938. * Yearly figures exclude the crackers 
ensus and macaroni Ledustrios: uarterly figures exclude in addition the alcohol and sugar industries. ‘ Old territory. 
acting ’Since 1937, including the Territory. * Jan.-July. * Including part of transport, but excluding a large part of 
u Old building. ™ Jan.-Aug. “Sept. ' Fascist Confederation of Industrial Employers. “ Jan.-June. 
Sept.- 


t July. 


TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (concl.) 


(a) Indices of numbers employed (concl.) 
(1929= 100) 
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(b) Indices of total hours worked (1929=100)* 
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Pers. cov. |/13,817/ 

(thousands) /}/10,238 


I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment insur- 

ance statistics. II. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance; III (B). 

Representative sample of establishments; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A 

series. IV. Estimates. W: Wage earners. S: Salaried employees. — ‘ “rn 

1 Excluding building. * Including mines. # Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics of type A of the pre 

ceding period. ‘Since Jan. 1939, including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. § Jan.-June. * vering all fac- 

tories, as defined by Factory Act. 7’ Jan.-Nov. ® Average of the 12 months ending in June of the year indicated. 

* Except for series in italics. 4 Calculated by the I.L.O. by multiplying index of numbers employed by an index 

of hours worked per worker. !! May 1938@100. 1 Jan.-Aug. Old territory. Since 1937, including the Saar 
Territory. Jan.-July. * Including part of transport, but excluding a large part of building. " Jan.-May. 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY 


(a) Hours actually worked per worker 






















































































































































! 
AMERICA ASIA Evropr 
United States Argen- es lk. sini 
Canada! tine Mexico || Japan || many Fin France ||” * 7 
y | en 
| ‘Date B.L.S# |N.LC.B.+] (Buenos land | N.lrcland 
} SS ae —— 
Ind., Mi., 
| Ind.* Ind. Ind. transp., ind., Ind.* Ind." Ind.* Ind. Ind.! 
| com. transp. 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
| week week week week week day* week" |/fortnight|| week” week 
Number of hours 
1929 ° 44.2 48.3 49.09 ° (9.83)? |} 46.02 93.0 ° . 
1930 ° 42.1 43.9 48.46 ° ° 44.22 90.8 48.0 . 
1932 48.9 38.3 34.8 47.60 ° 9.638 41.46 90.9 43.7 . 
1933 48.7 38.1 36.4 47.41 ° 9.95 42.96 92.8 45.3 . 
1934 49.2 34.6 34.7 45.76 ° 9.83 44.58 94.0 44.7 . 
1935 48.7 36.6 37.2 45.49 ° 9.85 44. 46 93.4 44.5 . 
1936 48.7 30° 39.5 45.49 ° 9.85 46.7 93.2 45.7 . 
1937 48.8 38 38.7 45.49 ° 9.91 47.6 93.8 40.2 . 
1938 46.7 35.6 34.3 45.49 * 9.948 48.5 93.0 38.7 46.58 
1939 47.2 37.7 37.6 44.50 || 45.165 9.46" 48.7 91.5 40.8" . 
1940 50.1 38.1 38.6 45.25 || 43.608 ° 49.2 — * ° 
1941 50.5 40.6 41.2 45.05 || 45.64° ° 50.1 — 38.2 ° 
1942 51.3 42.9 43.0 — 45.798 ° 49.2 — 41.36 * 
1943 — 44.9 45.1 — — ° — 44.5% |! 50.0% 
1944 - 45.2 45.6 ~ . ° ~_ - fl 48.9 
| 1943: Sept. ° 44.7 45.3 S _ ° 44.7 50.0% 
Dec. * 44.8 45.1 ° — - ° ~ ° 
| 1944: Mar. . 45.3 45.8 * * * . - 49.23 
June . 45.4 45.9 ° ° . = . _ . 
Sept. ° 44.8 r| 45.6 ° ° ° : 48.6" 
Dec. * 45.6 45.8 . - . — ° — . 
| 1945: Mar. . 45.4 46.1 . . . . -- 
' June ° oe — ° . . oe ° * 
| Index numbers (1929 = 100) 
| 
| | | | 
| 1929 * || 100.0 | 100.0 || 100.0 * || 100.0 || 100.0 || 1000 || * . 
1930 ° 95.2 90.9 98.7 ° ° 96.1 || 97.6 100.0 . 
1932 100.0 86.7 72.0 97.0 ° 98.08 90.1 97.7 91.0 . 
1933 99.6 86.2 75.4 96.6 ° 101.2 93.4 99.8 044 . 
1934 101.0 78.3 71.8 93.2 ° 100.0 96.9 101.1 93.1 ‘ 
1935 99.6 82.8 77.0 92.7 ° 100.2 96.6 |} 100.4 92.7 }) . 
1936 99.5 88.7 81.8 92.7 ° 100.2 ° 100.2 |} 95.2 . 
1937 99.8 87.3 80.1 92.7 ° 100.8 * || 100.9 || 83.8 . 
1938 95.5 80.5 71.0 92.7 ° 101.18 || * || 100.0 || 80.6 100 0% 
1939 96.5 85.3 77.8 90.7 100 0 96.30 || ° 98.4 || 85.0% . 
1940 102.5 86.2 79.9 92.2 96. 58 ° ° — || . 
1941 103.3 91.9 85.3 91.8 101.5% ° ° — 79.6 . 
1942 104.9 97.1 89.0 _ 101.4 ° | >it —_ | 86.0% . 
1943 _— 101.6 93.4 — — . .@ . | | 92.71) 107.5% 
1944 — 102.3 94.8 — — ° |} - i - } | 105.2 
| } | | 
1943: Sept. ° 101.1 93.8 ° ° . F © || 93.1 |) 107.5% 
Dec. ° 101.4 93.4 ° -- ° | °F ° | ° 
1944: Mar. . 102.5 94.8 . ° ° . |] ° - || 105.8™ 
June ° 102.7 95.0 ° S . ° ° ._ = ° 
Sept. ° 101.6 94.4 ° ° . F ° - i - 104. 519 
Dec. ° 103.2 94.8 ° — ° ° ° ;— . 
1945: Mar. . 102.8 | 95.7 . . e |} « | oe | 
June . ‘ate niet ° ° . . . ies . 
Persons 13 ,817/ \| 
covered 587 || 9,850 ° ° ° 1,564 |} 3,s00t || * | - 
(thousands) ) ) | 



































1 Excluding overtime. Yearly figures: month of highest employment. * Excluding building. * Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. ‘4 National Industrial Conference Board; monthly figures: first week of the month. Oct. * After deduc- 
tion by I.L.O. of rest periods. ' I.L.O. estimates, based on Imperial Cabinet statistics of normal hours. * From 1932 
to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan; from 1939, statistics of the Imperial Cabinet, with which statistics of the Bank 
of Japan have been incorporated. * Jan.-Nov. ™ Territory before 1938. “ Up to 1936, excluding building; from 1939, 
including mines. ™ Average hours slightly lowered by absence for sickness, holidays, etc. “ From 1930 to 1941, 
monthly figures: Ist of the following month. ™ Jan.-July. “ Average of quarterly data. “ Average of first 3 quarters. 
" 16 industry groups including building, transport (except railways) and iron mining. “Oct. 1938. “July. ™ Jan. 
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TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (cont.) 


(a) Hours actuaiiy worked per worker (concl.) 
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Persons 
covered 275t 1 ,156 d 102t 86 629 431 


|(thousands) 


1 Excluding building. 2 Oct. * Ministry of Corporations. ‘ Monthly figures, last week of the month. *I.L.O. 
estimates from percentages of table IV (b). * 1935, average for May.-Dec. ' Jan.-June. * Feb.-Dec. * Annual 
figures, averages for the second half-year. ” Monthly figures, averages of weeks without holidays. ™ Including 
mines. *™ Annual figures: up to 1937, Nov. figures; 1938, July and Dec.; 1939, average for Mar. and June; 1940 to 
1943, Nov. figure. ™ I.L.O. estimates based on statistics of earnings. ™ I.L.O. estimates based on census of establish- 
ments (Aug. 1929 and Sept. 1937). ' Averages for the second and third quarters. 


























STATISTICS 


TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (concl.) 


(b) Percentage distribution of workers according to hours worked 
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1 Excluding overtime; figures for the month of highest employment. * Excluding building. * Upto43h. ¢ 44-47 h. 
‘Bureau of the Census; non-agricultural em ent, including self-employed; Oct. of each year. * Jan.-July. 
’Mar., June, Sept. * Ministry of C ations. * Before May 1935: a@=under 48 hours; )=48 hours. * May-Dec. 
‘1.1.0. “ Jan.-June. ' Feb.-Dec. “Jan.-May. Including mines. ™ Up to 1937, Nov.; 1938, July; 1939, June; 1940 to 
/ Annual 1943, Nov. 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Matters Arising out of the Work of the Constitutional Committee. 
Part 1. The Relationship of the I.L.O. to Other International Bodies. 
Fourth Item on the Agenda. International Labour Conference, Twenty-seventh 
Session, Paris, 1945. Report IV (1). International Labour Office, Montreal, 1945. 
xiv+ 165 pp. $1; 4s. 


The Committee on Constitutional Questions was appointed by the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office in pursuance of the resolution concerning 
the Constitution and constitutional practice of the International Labour Organi- 
sation adopted by the International Labour Conference at its Twenty-sixth 
Session (Philadelphia, 1944), which also required the Governing Body to place on 
the agenda of the Twenty-seventh Session such matters arising out of the Com- 
mittee’s work as were deemed to call for action by the Conference. The present 
report deals with a matter that the impending dissolution of the League of Na- 
tions and the establishment of a new general international organisation have 
made of urgent practical importance for the I.L.O.—the relationship of the Or- 
ganisation with the new organisation and with other international bodies, and 
the consequential changes which may have to be made in its Constitution. 

The report is of an interim character and consists of four chapters. Chapter I 
outlines the new framework of international organisation established by the 
Charter of the United Nations and other recent decisions, thus providing a back- 
ground picture of the international world in which the I.L.O. may be expected 
to operate in the future. Chapter II recapitulates the decisions and statements 
of policy already made by the I.L.O. with regard to its place in the new frame- 
work, and Chapter III discusses the problems presented by the transformation 
of the 1.L.O. from an organisation associated with the League of Nations into one 
related to the United Nations. Chapter IV discusses the procedure to be followed 
for dealing with the questions reviewed in the preceding chapters. The volume 
concludes with proposed texts for the suggested resolution, constitutional amend- 
ments, and Convention revising the standing articles of existing Conventions. 
The texts of the Constitution of the I.L.O. as at present in force and of the Decla- 
ration of Philadelphia are included as appendices. 


Matters Arising out of the Work of the Constitutional Committee. 
Part 2. Revision of the Form and Arrangement of the Standing Orders 
of the Conference. Fourth Item on the Agenda. International Labour Con- 
ference, Twenty-seventh Session, Paris, 1945. Report IV (2). International 


Labour Office, Montreal, 1945. iii+54 pp. 35c.; 1s. 6d 


Experience having shown the inconvenience of the present arrangement of 
the Standing Orders of the International Labour Conference, which have de- 
veloped by a process of gradual accretion since 1919, the Committee on Consti- 
tutional Questions recommended that they should be revised and consolidated. 
The Governing Body of the Office accordingly decided in June 1945 to submit to 
the Conference a rearranged text, prepared by a drafting committee and ap- 
proved by the Standing Orders Committee. This text is presented in the above 


report. 
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Minimum Standards of Social Policy in Dependent Territories (Sup- 
plementary Provisions). Fifth Item on the Agenda (originally first item). In- 
ternational Labour Conference, Twenty-seventh Session, 1945. Report V. Inter- 
national Labour Office, Montreal, 1945. 110 pp. 60c.; 2s. 6d. 


At its Twenty-sixth Session (Philadelphia, 1944) the International Labour 
Conference, having adopted a Recommendation concerning minimum standards 
of social policy in dependent territories, decided to include in the agenda of the 
next session the question of certain supplementary provisions with which it had 
not had time to deal and which relate to remuneration, land, hours and holidays, 
social security, inspection, and safety. In accordance with the Standing Orders 
of the Conference, the International Labour Office prepared a questionnaire 
which was sent to the Governments of the States Members of the Organisation. 
The present Report has been prepared on the basis of the replies received from 
twenty Governments. The replies themselves are reproduced in chapter II, being 
preceded in chapter I by a survey of the general character of the problems before 
the Conference. Chapter III draws the conclusions that emerge from an analysis 
of the replies, and embodies these conclusions in draft texts for the consideration 
of the Conference. The principal draft is for a Recommendation supplementing 
the 1944 Recommendation. 


Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1943-44. Eighth Issue. International 
Labour Office, Montreal, 1945. xx+265 pp. Cloth: $3; 12s.; paper: $2; 8s. 


The plan of the eighth issue of this publication, which presents in tabular form 
the principal statistics relating to labour conditions in some sixty countries, follows 
closely that of the preceding issues and continues in the trilingual form, with 
French, Spanish, and English. The tables are compiled from figures taken, with 
a few exceptions, from official publications or communicated to the Office by 
Governments, and have in most cases been submitted to the statistical services 
of the countries concerned. All the tables have been brought up to date so far as 
possible, but in the present circumstances it has not been possible to do this as 
completely as formerly, in particular, for belligerent or occupied countries. Three 
new tables are added; one on wages in agriculture, the second showing the number 
of strikes and lockouts, workers involved and time ‘ost in industrial disputes, and 
the third, rates of time lost in relation to estimated numbers of persons gainfully 
employed in mining, manufacturing industry, and transport. Since the volume 
covers two years, certain tables are presented in two parts in order to give a con- 
tinuous series of data. 

The tables are divided into nine sections, dealing with the following subjects: 
total and gainfully occupied population; employment and unemployment; hours 
of work; wages; cost of living and retail prices; family living studies; migration; 
industrial accidents; industrial disputes. A special section of the cost of living 
table shows index numbers based on 1939 in order to afford a measure of changes 
in the cost of living since the immediate pre-war period. The Appendix contains 
tables of world indices of production, index numbers of wholesale prices, value 
of currencies as a percentage of their gold parity in 1939, and exchange rates; the 
data for these tables have been supplied by the Economic, Financial and Transit 
Department of the League of Nations. The usual list of sources is presented, 
together with a synoptic table which combines references to these sources with 
an indication of the countries covered in each table. 


Inter-American Handbook of Social Insurance Institutions. Inter- 
American Committee on Social Security, Montreal, International Labour Office, 
1945. iii+187 pp. $2; 7s. 6d. 


A comprehensive presentation of what the countries of the American conti- 
nent are doing in the field of social security, prepared for the Inter-American 
Committee on Social Security and published by the International Labour Office. 
A preface has been contributed by Mr. E. J. Phelan, Acting Director of the Office. 

The Handbook is divided into two parts: the first contains the Constitution 
of the Inter-American Conference on Social Security and a list of members of the 
Inter-American Committee, together with the institutions which belong to the 
Committee; the second consists of national monographs, written in the language 
of the country concerned, on the existing social security organisations in each 
country, describing the legislation, scope, risks covered, benefits paid, statistical 
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data, etc. The drafts of the monographs were sent to the various countries for 
revision. The statistical data were taken from official publications or were fur- 
nished directly by the institution concerned or by a responsible national authority 
or official. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


La Déclaration des droits sociaux. By Georges GurvircH New York, 
Maison frangaise, 1944. 182 pp. 


In this book, Prof. Gurvitch, of the Ecole libre des Hautes Etudes in New 
York, deals with one of the fundamental problems of the post-war world, that of 
bringing about an economic and social system in which human liberty and dignity 
will be strengthened, not sacrificed. After a historical introduction analysing pre- 
vious declarations and the social provisions included in many recent national 
Constitutions, he points out that the main problem is to work out a system of 
checks and counterchecks between the political State and the national economic 
organisation; between the political and the social constitution; between political 
and economic democracy; between producers and consumers; and, further, 
between these last two and citizens as such. Any new declaration of social rights 
to supplement the declaration of political rights must meet these requirements. 
The second part of the study contains the text of a proposed Declaration of Social 
Rights, and is divided into five chapters: preamble and general provisions; decla- 
ration of producers’ social rights; declaration of consumers’ social rights; duties 
and social rights derived from property; the social rights of man. 

The third part is made up of a detailed commentary on the various provisions 
of the proposed Declaration and a description in broad outline of the social 
organisation which must underlie and support it. According to the author, only a 
planned economy which is at least partly nationalised can serve this purpose. He 
also foresees the need for an economic council at the international level, made up 
of direct representatives of producers and consumers. This should act through 
the national economic councils and should have the power to ensure the co- 
ordination of the different national economies. 


International Labour Standards. A Key to World Security. By Emil 
Rigve. New York, Textile Workers Union of America, C.I.0., 1945. 16 pp. 


In view of the. difficulty of enforcing the application of the international 
labour Conventions by national Governments, the author urges the adoption of 
an international code of fair labour practices incorporating minimum standards 
for all countries, the observance of which would be the essential condition for the 
participation of any country in international trade. He points out that the 
adoption of a provision that beneficiaries of development loans shall conform 
with minimum labour standards has frequently been urged, citing as examples 
the proposal to that effect made by the regional Conference of the American 
States Members of the I.L.O. in 1939, and the minimum fair labour standards 
laid down as prerequisites of financial aid by the British Colonial Development 
Welfare Act. He also notes that in the United States the right of the industry of 
one State to trade outside its own borders is dependent upon the observance of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 





Freedom from Want. By Paul Er1nzic. London, Nicholson & Watson, 


1944. viii+160 pp. 9s. 


An outline of an economic system which the author believes would secure 
freedom from want. His conclusion is that the only hope of achieving full em- 
ployment and freedom from want after the war lies in the replacement of wartime 
economic control by peacetime economic planning. In various chapters he dis- 
cusses planning in relation to monetary policy, employment, social security, 
distribution, foreign trade, and foreign exchange, and presents the general argu- 
ments for planning. 





Democracy Under Pressure. Special Interests vs the Public Welfare. 
By Stuart CHasg. New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1945. ix+142 pp. $1. 


The fourth of a series of reports on post-war a prepared by Mr. 
Chase for the Twentieth Century Fund. The su 


title clearly indicates the 
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author's thesis that the American economy has developed rival pressure groups 
Big Business, Big Labour, and Big Agriculture—each of which has pursued pri- 
marily its own ends, neglectful of public interest. But since this is a time when 
“the pragmatist works for the security of his fellow men in order to secure his 
own”, he suggests methods of dealing with such groups, of recognising what is 
legitimate about them while curbing their abuses. 


An Economic Program for a Living Democracy. By Irving H. FLAmm. 
New York, Liveright Publishing Corporation, 1944. xv+342 pp. $3. 


In this “capitalistic approach to planned economy”, the author attempts to 
adapt the techniques used by capitalists for purposes of corporate reorganisation 
to the devising a a socially more efficient economy. He presents a plan for the 
reorganisation of government designed to bring about an expansion of material 
life without sacrificing individual liberty and without merely redistributing in- 
come from the rich to the poor. His planned economy would be based on the 
principle of social utility: both public and private enterprise would play their 
part, but each would operate only in those fields where it would provide maximum 
efficiency and social utility. 


Tools for the Next Job. A Policy of Progress through Productivity. 
Tory Reform Committee, London, Europa Publications Limited, 1945. 64 pp. 
2s. 6d. 


A statement of post-war objectives for the national economy. The aim should 
be a rising standard of living, which cannot be achieved merely by stabilising 
output or redistributing income, but depends upon increasing national wealth. 
The part to be played by capital, management, labour, and the Government in 
bringing about an expanding economy is discussed in the second part of the book. 


World Restoration. By Sir George PaisH. Published for The Statist. 
London, George Allen and Unwin, 1944. 39 pp. 2s. 


This little pamphlet contains a lucid exposition of the fundamental principles 
of post-war world restoration. The author warns that unless world problems are 
solved it will be impossible to solve the purely national problems, and the two 
basic world problems are world security and world prosperity. He advoca‘es the 
creation of a strong world police force to ensure lasting peace. In the economic 
field he discusses the importance of the free working of the world credit system, of 
currency stability, and of capital investment in underdeveloped areas for the 
expansion of international trade and the promotion of world prosperity. Restora- 
tion of confidence in the future is seen to be the first essential to the solution of 
these post-war problems. 


International Cartels and World Peace. New York, Post War World 
Council, 1945. 28 pp. 10c. 


This is an informative condensation of a report which was prepared for and 
published by the Sub-Committee on War Mobilization of the United States 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs. It gives a concise classification of various 
types of international cartels, and of the nature of their activities in controlling 
markets, and in restricting production and technological change. The political 
aspects of cartels, in relation to commercial policy, national security, and post- 
war planning, are summarised in the latter part of the pamphlet. 


Compass of the World. A Symposium on Political Geography. Edited 
by Hans WeIGERT and Vilhjalmur StEFANssoN. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1944. xvi+466 pp. 


This volume contains 28 essays written by experts and grouped into six 
chapters, dealing with geography and politics, the impact of the development 
of air traffic, the Eurasian “ eartland”, Asia, and population movements. It 
“is intended to correct some of the basic misconceptions of political geography 
which threaten to confuse the minds and the plans of statesmen, soldiers, and 
he general public alike”, and tries to achieve this by exemplification rather than 
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systematisation. It brings out the mutual dependence of groups and regions, and 
the need for constructive thinking, in many fields of human endeavour, on a 


global basis. 


Demographic Studies of Selected Areas of Rapid Growth. New York, 
Milbank Memorial Fund, 1944. 158 pp. $1. 


This series of papers is the report of the proceedings of the Round Table on 
Population Problems of the 22nd Annual Conference of the Milbank Memorial 
Fund, held on 12-13 April 1944. The volume includes seven papers: two on 
Egypt, one each on Japan, India, Eastern and Southern Europe, and the Near 
East, and one dealing with problems of policy in relation to areas of heavy popu- 
lation pressure. One of the two papers on Egypt proposes a population plan. 
The discussion of the topics follows in general a two-fold division into fact and 
policy; not all the papers, however, deal with policy questions. 

The major question of fact and policy that comes to the fore in the papers is 
the question of the control of population increase. For India the conclusion is 
reached that “‘in order to anelll an otherwise inevitable and catastrophic rise in 
mortality, India’s industrial revolution must be accomplished as quickly and as 
thoroughly as possible’’; and integrated with ‘‘this rapid and balanced modernisa- 
tion’’ there must be “‘a sociologically intelligent programme of fertility control’’. 
For Eastern and Southern Europe, ‘‘no purely agricultural solution would seem 
to offer much hope of bringing increased prosperity’’. In the Near East, popula- 
tion growth may be expected to be very high. An emancipation from old ways of 
life and change into a modern society will be necessary. Egypt, with limited room 
for expansion and no early prospect for substantial decline in fertility, faces 
mounting population pressure. To meet this situation and to bring about a re- 
duction of one fourth in the population, measures should, it is suggested, be taken 
to increase and conserve natural wealth, to encourage emigration, and to reduce 
the birth rate. 

The final chapter reviews the prospects and reaches the conclusion that the 
way of escape, “it escape there be’’, from rising population pressure lies in a highly 
complex and integrated programme of modernisation; but this means much 
larger and stronger populations in future, with consequent dangers to world 
p. Among the positive proposals made is one to the effect that there should 

appropriate international machinery for the consideration of broad policy 
with respect to areas of population pressure, for the formulation of policy with 
respect to international migration and settlement, and for the rendering of 
technical assistance. 


Ten Years of Controlled Trade in South-Eastern Europe. By N. Mom- 
TCHILOFF. Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1944. 90 pp. 6s. 


This study, the sixth occasional paper of the National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research, makes a substantial contribution to the understanding of 
developments of trade controls in the southeastern European countries (Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Greece, Bulgaria, and Turkey). It gives an account 
of the transfer difficulties experienced by these countries in the early ‘thirties, the 
consequent rise of exchange clearing, private compensation, import quotas, and 
other bilateral trading devices, and the growth of German economic domination 
in that region. After reviewing the wartime changes in trade controls, the author 
concludes that much of the experience gained by these countries in Government 
control and management of trade can be put to good use in the post-war period. 
He proposes the establishment of a centralised regional office of distribution, run 
jointly by these countries, to handle the distribution of imported relief and re- 

abilitation supplies during the initial period of transition, and to co-ordinate 
commercial exchanges within and outside the region in the later stage with a 
view to facilitating the restoration of multilateral trade and free international 
transfer of funds. 


The Peace Conference of 1919. Organisation and Procedure. By 
F.S. Marston. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. London, Oxford University Press, 1944. xi+276 pp. 12s. 6d. 


A detailed and carefully documented study of the organisation and peceetne 
of the Peace Conference of 1919. The author points out that the almost un- 
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believable lack of a grand strategic plan to cover the process of peace making 
was due to the statesmen’s preoccupation with the dav-to-dav conduct of the 
war, the reluctance to come to grips with issues which might divide them, the 
difficulty of foreseeing what situations might arise at the end of the war, and, 
finally, the incomplete realisation that the state of emergency would not end 
with the fighting. It was only by degrees that the idea of holding a formal inter- 
Allied Conference gained ascendancy over that of a Peace Congress in which the 
enemy powers would sit. The procedure and organisation of the Conference were 
pure improvisation. Gradually developing out of the Supreme War Council, the 
unwieldy Council of Ten carried on the leadership of the Great Powers and gave 
way to the more efficient Council of Five and Council of Four. The plenary 
sessions of the Conference were improvised to give the smaller powers some part 
in the proceedings, but the only commissions that actually functioned as parts 
of the Conference as a whole were those devoted to the planning of the future 
organisation of international life through the League of Nations and the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. 


Re-Making Germany. By Mary Saran, Willi E1cu_ger, Wilhelm Herporn, 
and Minna Specut. London, International Publishing Company, 1945. 39 pp. 
9d. 


In this pamphlet a group of German socialists now in exile in Great 
Britain set forth their ideas on post-war Germany. While fully accepting the 
responsibility of the post-Hitler régime for reparations, they plead for a policy 
which would make possible Germany's reconstruction along democratic lines. 
They consider certain socialist reforms indispensable for the eradication of Na- 
tional Sccialism. Great emphasis is given to the need for the revival of the trade 
union movement as one of the strongest stabilising factors. 


Nutrition and Relief Work. Council of British Societies for Relief 
Abroad. London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1945. 111 pp. 


A compendium of information on relief needs and nutrition for the use of relief 
workers. Eight chapters discuss: first, the elements of nutrition, nutritional 
requirements and effects of under-nutrition; secondly, methods of survey; thirdly, 
food habits in European countries where relief is needed; fourthly, classification 
and composition of foods, storage and handling of foodstuffs, and equipment for 
emergency feeding. Four appendices contain data on European currencies, 
weights and measures, suggested report forms, and a glossary of food terms in 
English, French, and German. Four tables show recommended dietary allow- 
ances, estimated nutrient requirements of the civilian population of the United 
States and the United Kingdom, estimated composition of the principal food- 
stuffs in European countries, and tables of the nutrient values of various foods. 


Labour Legislation and Social Insurance in Poland. By J. BLocn. 
London, Stevens & Sons, Limited, 1945. 55 pp. 


A useful summary of Polish social legislation before the second world war. 
The booklet is divided into two parts: workers’ protective legislation (hours of 
work, weekly rest, holidays with pay, night work, women and young persons, 
inspection, industrial relations) and social insurance (insurance against sickness 
and maternity, industrial accidents, invalidity, old age, death, and unemploy- 
ment). The author is a member of the Polish Bar and a Judge of the Polish Mari- 
time Court of Appeal in London. 


Salarios. Régimen Legal, Tarifas Minimas. By Eugenio Pérez 
Botiya. Madrid, Instituto de Estudios Polfticos, 1944. 409 pp. 


A discussion of wage theories and minimum wages, both in general terms and 
with particular reference to Spain. The book is divided into four parts. The first 
part describes the different types of wage systems and the theories behind them; 
the second deals with methods of wage regulation in Spain, with special reference 
to the Contracts of Employment Act; the third consists of a more detailed exami- 
nation into particular provisions of labour regulations with respect to overtime, 
night work, holidays, piece work and related matters; and the fourth part con- 
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tains detailed tables of the minimum wage rates established for the principal in- 
dustries and occupations in Spain. 


Economics as Applied to Production and Factory Organization. 
By A. H. Huck. Ilford, Essex, A. H. Huckle, 1944. 139 pp. 15s. 


A review of methods of co-ordinating the departmental activities of a factory 
organisation. The author discusses such matters as the budgeting of sales, fore- 
casting machine load and labour requirements, machine and product codes, pro- 
duction times and priorities, the recording of time study data, control of tools, 
gauges and inspection, flow of work, factory layout and workshop organisation, 
etc. 


Industrial Record, 1919-1939. A Review of the Inter-War Years. 
Bournville, Cadbury Brothers Ltd., 1945. 85 pp. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


The British chocolate-manufacturing firm of Cadbury Brothers, Limited, 
offers here a review of its internal organisation and the factors affecting the in- 
dustry of which it is a part, as a contribution to the discussion of post-war prob- 
lems in industry. It is a concrete review which discusses in detail the application 
of general principles for dealing with industrial problems. Many industries will 
be faced with the questions raised here: ‘‘How can changing public taste and 
variations of demand best be met? How far should the economies of mass pro- 
duction be sacrificed to variety ? How can products be distributed most efficiently ? 
What opportunities can the workers be given to fit themselves for positions of 
responsibility ? How can the introduction of labour-saving machinery be recon- 
ciled with the claims of the displaced worker ?’’ The present volume is a survey 
of 20 years’ experience in dealing with such problems. 


Human Behaviour and its Relation to Industry. McGill University, 
1944. x+213 pp. 


‘These addresses on the problems of mental health in industry were given 
early in 1944 by a group of social scientists and psychiatrists with a view to a 
better understanding of the relationship of the worker to his employment and 
of the problems with which he is faced in his industrial life. The importance of a 
broader knowledge of the human factor in industry in relation both to efficienc 
and to general well-being is emphasised not only by the adjustments which will 
have to be made by large numbers of civilians on their transfer from war work 
to peacetime employment, but more particularly by the difficulties of adaptation 
to civilian life and work which will - experienced by the men and women de- 
mobilised from the armed services. This timely volume records the endeavour 
of the authors to find solutions to these problems of personal readjustment, 
which are ‘‘as basic to a successful reconstruction programme as they are to an 
all-out war-effort”’. 


Rebuilding Britain—A Twenty Year Plan. By Sir Ernest Simon. Lon- 
don, Victor Gollancz Ltd., 1945. 256 pp. Illustrated. 6s. 


This comprehensive book on housing in Great Britain is divided into four 
parts. The first considers the manifold technical aspects of building, in particular 
the need for adequate supplies of building material and of sufficient numbers of 
trained building workers. The second, in addition to considering various aspects 
of emergency and long-term housing programmes, includes a review of housing 
conditions from before World War I until the present time. The subject of the two 
remaining parts is planning: a description is given of planning in Russia, par- 
ticularly in Moscow, of the Tennessee Valley Authority and other projects in 
the United States, and of plans in Switzerland and Sweden, and this is followed 
by a detailed account of town-planning activities in Great Britain. 


Rent, Rates and Housing (The Existing Problems and the Solution). 
By Noel A. D. WiLtsuire. London, The Estates Gazette Ltd., 1944. xii+112 pp. 


This book deals primarily with various aspects of rent policy in Great Britain. 
Part I considers historically the development of rent restriction, the inter-relation- 
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ship of rents and rates, and the Central Committee on Valuation for Rates. In 
Part II the author, considering the future of rent control, indicates the necessity 
of some measure of control in the post-war period and urges the eradication of 
existing inequalities in rent structure. He proposes a new method of control—the 
fixing of rents by the assessment committees and the establishment of a valua- 
tion fist, to be the basis both for rent and for rates. 


Housing and Community Planning. Montreal, McGill University, 1944. 
210 pp. 


The opening lecture of this series, by Dr. F. Cyril James, surveys the “‘eco- 
nomic background of housing and community planning in post-war Canada”’. 
This is followed by seventeen lectures on various aspects of private and Govern- 
ment planning, land policy, transport facilities and other services, local finance, 
housing needs and policies, and the Canadian national reconstruction programme. 


Cities of Latin America. Housing and planning to the south. By 
Francis VioLicH. New York, Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 1944. xii+241 pp. 
Illustrated. $3.50. 


The main thesis of this attractively produced volume is that North Americans 
should know their Latin neighbours better and that one of the important things 
for Anglo-Americans to learn about is Latin American cities—their nature, loca- 
tion, housing, and town planning. After a brief survey of 400 years since Inca 
2 ange 9 the author takes his readers on a rapid excursion through the major 
cities of Central and South America. He finds Latin American countries less 
urbanised than North American, the cities more European in character, and the 
housing, health, and sanitation conditions not nearly as good. The basic prob- 
lem of town planning is poverty. Whereas in North America one third of the 
population is ill-housed, ill-clothed, and ill-fed, in South and Central America 
the figure is closer to two thirds. 

However, much has been accomplished by way of town planning and 
slum clearance, and more achievements are in sight. The author compares 
urban, regional, and national planning north and south of the Rio Grande on 
ten points: (1) collection of data; (2) land use planning and zoning; (3) circula- 
tion, streets, and traffic; (4) subdivision design and neighbourhoods; (5) parks 
and recreation; (6) public buildings; (7) earthquake replanning; (8) plans for new 
cities; (9) development of modern architecture; (10) national resources planning. 
On the whole, he finds the-Anglo-Americans clearly superior in (1) and (2), the 
Latins leading in (3), (6), (7), and (9), while the two regions are about even on 
(4), (5), (8) and (10). His conclusion is that Latin and North America can learn 
from each other; and he recommends interchange of students, tourists, techni- 
cians, and information, and loans to Latin American cities for public works pro- 
grammes. 


The Use and Abuse of Statistics. With special reference to Australian 
Economic and Social Statistics in Peace and War. By F. R. E. MAuLpon. 
Crawley, University of Western Australia Text Books Board, 1944. ii+99 pp. 3s. 


The subtitle gives a much better statement of the contents and purpose of the 
book than its title, since its main contribution is a summary statement of the 
available economic and social statistics relating to Australia. The book includes 
chapters or sections on population and population growth, economic statistics 
of the census, production and consumption statistics, national wealth and in- 
come, public and private finance, and work and wages. A special chapter is de- 
voted to statistics in wartime. Some discussion of the value of these various 
statistical materials is included, as well as a brief mention of the gaps in the data 
which should be filled. In addition, two chapters offer a brief and sketchy dis- 
cussion of simple statistical methods, e¢.g., averages and graphical methods, and 
a warning on the general cautions to be observed in the use of statistics. 
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After Nazism—Democracy? A Symposium by Four Germans. Edited 
by Kurt Hitter. London, Lindsay Drummond, 1945. 204 pp. 10s. 6d 


Background of Unrest. By A. ABRAHAMS. London, Galil Publishing Co., 
Ltd., 1945. 47 pp. 1s. 6d. 


The Bogey of Economic Maturity. By George TERBoRGH. Chicago, III., 
Machinery and Allied Products Institute, 1945. xviii+263 pp. $3. 


Bosquejo sobre la Seguridad social. Sus Principios, Realizaciones y 
Aspiraciones, especialmente en América. By Gonzalo MILLAN ARRATE. 
Santiago de Chile, Universidad de Chile, 1945. 119 pp. 


Economic Policy for the Transition Period. By D. Horowitz. Tel-Aviv, 
Palestine and Middle East Magazine, 1945. 16 pp. 


La Ensefianza Profesional en Espafia. Guia para jefes de empresa, 
padres de familia, profesores, orientadores, aprendices y estudiantes. By José 
MALLarRT. Madrid, Editorial Vimar, 1944. 159 pp. Illustrated. 


Fabian Research Series, Nos. 93-96: Fuel and Power. 17pp. 6d. Repa- 
rations and the Future of German Industry. By G.D.H.CoLe. 2ipp. 6d. 
British Transport. By Ernest Davigs. 25 pp. Ils. The Farming Front. 
16 pp. 6d. London, Fabian Publications Ltd., and Victor Gollancz Ltd., 1945 
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LaIpLEeR. New York, League for Industrial Democracy, 1945. 56 pp. 25c. 


The Forward March of American Labor. A Brief History of the Ameri- 
can Labor Movement written for Union Members. New York, League 
for Industrial Democracy, 1945. 32 pp. Illustrated. 


Full Employment and State Control. A Symposium on the Degree of 
Control Essential. Edited by D. Caradog Jones. London, Jonathan Cape, 1945. 
146 pp. 8s. 6d. 


Ett genombrott. Den svenska socialpolitiken. Utvecklingslinjer och 
framtidsmal. Edited by Per Nystrém and Henning Tuyiin. Stockholm, 
Sveriges socialdemokratiska arbetarparti, Landsorganisationen i Sverige, Tidens 
férlag, 1944. 465 pp. 


Guaranteed Annual Wages. By Jack CHERNICK and George C. HELLICK- 
sON. Minneapolis. The University of Minnesota Press, 1945. vii+146 pp. $2.50. 


A Guide on Alcoholism for Social Workers. By Robert V. SELIGER, in 
collaboration with Victoria CRANFORD. Baltimore, Alcoholism Publications, 
1945. 94 pp. 


Informe sobre la reconversi6n y la ocupaci6n plena en los Estados 
Unidos. By Gustavo Po.it. Mexico, D.F., Banco de Mexico, 1945. 114 pp. 


An International Bill of the Rights of Man. By H. LAuTerpacut. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1945. x+230 pp. $3. 


International Law. Vol. I, International Law as applied by Inter- 
national Courts and Tribunals. By Georg SCHWARZENBERGER. London, 
Stevens & Sons, Limited, 1945. xliv+645 pp. £3. 


International Sea Transport. By Sir Osborne MANCcE, assisted by J. E. 
a London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1945. xii+ 
198 pp. 





1 Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent issue of 
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The Jewish Population of Palestine. Immigration, Demographic 
Structure and Natural Growth. By David Gurevitcn, Aaron GERTz, and 
Roberto Bacut. Jerusalem, Department of Statistics of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine, 1944. viii+286+48+22 pp. 


Labour and Factory Legislation in India. By H. M. Trivep1. Bombay, 
N.M. Tripathi Ltd., 1945. xlii+1,303 pp. 15 rupees. 


Monopoly in British Industry. By W. Arthur Lewis. London, Fabian 
Publications Ltd., and Victor Gollancz Ltd., 1945. 25 pp. 1s. 


National Product in Wartime. By Simon Kuznets. New York, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1945. x+156pp. $2. 


A New Germany in a New Europe. By August WEBER. London, Lindsay 
Drummond, 1945. 208 pp. 10s. 6d. 


Nowhere to Lay their Heads. The Jewish Tragedy in Europe and its 
Solution. By Victor GoLLANcz. London, Victor Gollancz, 1945. 32 pp. 6d. 


On Terms of Peace with Germany. By H. Lukin Rosinson. Behind 
the Headlines, Vol. V, No. 5. Toronto, Canadian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, and Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 1945. 24 pp. 10c. 


One Million More Jobs. By John F. CLosr. Behind the Headlines, Vol. V, 
No. 4. Toronto, Canadian Association for Adult Education, and Canadian Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, 1945. 28 pp. 10c. 


Our Beggar Problem. How to Tackle It. Edited by Dr. J. M. Kuma- 
RAPPA. Bombay, Padma Publications Ltd., 1945. vii+294 pp. Illustrated. 
10 rupees. 


The Polish Worker. A Study of a Social Stratum. By Feliks Gross. 
New York, Roy Publishers, 1945. 274 pp. $3. 


Poona: A Socio-Economic Survey. Part I. Economic. By D. R. Gap- 
GIL. Poona, Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, Publication No. 12, 
1945. x+300 pp. Maps. 15 rupees; 30s. 


Postwar Wage Stabilization. Compiled by Julia E. JoHNsEN. New 
York, The H. W. Wilson Company, 1945. 227 pp. $1.25. 


El Problema de la Produccién y del Consumo de la Leche en Chile. 
By Carlos E. VILLARROEL GONZALEZ. Santiago de Chile, Universidad de Chile, 
1945. 89 pp. 


Problemas y orientaciones socio-econémicas para la postguerra. 
Consideraciones en torno a temas generales y nacionales. By Richard 
F. BEHRENDT. Panama, Universidad interamericana, Instituto de investiga- 
ciones sociales y econémicas, 1945. 64 pp. 


Puerto Rico ante la Conferencia Interamericana de Abogados. By 
Vicente GEIGEL-PoLANCco. San Juan, 1945. 29 pp. 


Rebuilding Family Life in the Post-War World. Edited by Sir James 
MARCHANT. London, Odhams Press, 1945. 136 pp. 2s. 


There’s Work for All. By Michael YounG and Theodore PrRAGER. London, 
Nicholson and Watson, 1945. 128 pp. Illustrated. 5s. 


The Unionization of Foremen. Research Report No. 6. New York, 
American Management Association, 1945. 36 pp. $1.25. 


Voluntarism in Organised Labor in the United States, 1930-1940. By 
George Gilmary HicGcins. Washington, D.C., Catholic University of America 
Press, 1944. ix+182 pp. 


War and Unemployment. By Henry CLay. London, Oxford University 
Press, Humphrey Milford, 1945. 15 pp. 2s. 
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